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President  Greets  American  Press 


Roosevelt  Expresses 
Faith  in  Press  and 
Asks  Continued 
Support  of  His 
Policies 


spirited  debate  from  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

As  in  former  years  discussion  will 
probably  hinge  upon  the  report  of 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager.  His 
accounting  to  the  board  of  directors  this 
year  is  of  special  interest. 


Never  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism  have  so  many  momen- 


iN  journalism  have  so  many  momen¬ 
tous  and  perplexing  problems  con¬ 
fronted  the  press  of  the  nation  as  do 


today. 

And  for  this  reason  hitherto  unpre¬ 
cedented  numbers  of  publishers  are  «- 
pected  to  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newsoaoer  Publish- 
ers  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  next  week. 

Since  last  year’s  con¬ 
vention,  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  has  brought 
problems  to  the  press 
which  it  has  never  ex- 
perir'ced  before.  The 
job  of  the  conventions 
will  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  if  iwssible,  and 
establish  policies  on  which 
to  proceed  through  these 
parlous  days  of  press 
regulation. 

Last  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  it  was  the 
subject  of  radio  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of 
Aswdated  Press  mem- 
ben.  At  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention,  although  this 
matter  will  be  discussed 
again,  since  there  have 
been  so  many  far-reach¬ 
ing  developments  along 
this  line,  the  subject  of 
r^o  si^s  into  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  beside 
the  more  vital  questions 
which  the  NRA  has  en¬ 
gendered. 

One  of  the  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  will  un- 
doubt^y  be:  Shall  the 
As^ated  Press  combine 
with  other  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  submit  a  code 
under  the  provisions  of 
the  NIRA?  Hugh  S. 

Johnson,  NRA  Admini¬ 
strator,  and  George  Buck- 
j^i  deputy  administrator, 
lave  mdicated  in  press 
interviews  that  the  press 
Msociations  will  formu¬ 
late  a  code.  The  Amer- 
1^  Newspaper  Guild 
has  vociferously  de- 
•p^nded  a  press  associa¬ 
tion  code  and  have 
claimed  labor  abuses  in 
the  industry.  These  de- 
«id  the  attitude  of 
n  I  officios  will 
likely  ^  a  part  of  the 
convention’s  discussion. 

codification  of 
jwm  a  far-flung  organ- 
-  ration  as  that  of  the 
I  Awoaated  Press  would 
Mturally  bring  about 

»  probable,  will  call  forth 


His  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
“substantial  economies’’  to  members  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  A.  P.  stand¬ 
ard  of  service. 

Concerning  the  foreign  service,  Mr. 
Cooper  said,  “The  foreign  service  had 
one  of  the  biggest  news  years  since  the 
World  War.”  In  spite  of  this,  he  added, 
and  in  spite  of  increased  transmission 
tolls,  the  1933  foreign  service  cost  was 
less  than  in  the  two  years  previous. 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  of  the  increased 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 


News  Photo  Service  during  the  year. 
He  failed,  however,  to  mention  the  pros¬ 
pective  telephoto  service  which  the  photo 
department  is  preparing  to  give  to  mem¬ 
bers.  A  report  on  this  important  de¬ 
velopment  was  to  have  been  given  at 
the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  board  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  this  week.  A.  P.  executives  re¬ 
fused  to  make  public  details  of  the  plan 
prior  to  the  report  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  only  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  A.  P.  codification  was  in 
the  closing  lines  of  his  report.  In  this 
connection  he  said: 

“The  membership  was  duly  advised 
that  the  bringing  of  the  Associated 
Press  employment  conditions  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  temporary  newspaper 
code  involved  an  increase  in  the  staff 
and  consequential  increased  expense. 


Conventions  Call  Out 
Unusual  Numbers  of 
Delegates  To  Dis¬ 
cuss  Vital  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Day 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASHINOTON 


April  18.  1954 


To  Editor  and  Publishers 


Just  a  yeeir  ago  today  I  addressed,  through 
the  nedlum  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  a  message  of 
appreciation,  thanks  and  congratulations  "to  the 
whole  of  newspaperdom" • 


Now  that  the  various  press  associations, 
organizations  comprising  newspaper  publishers,  editors 
and  advertisers  are  gathering  for  their  respective 
national  conventions,  I  am  happy  again  to  send  greet¬ 
ings  and  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  and 
helpful  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  Government 
and  to  me  personally  throughout  the  past  twelve  month 
period  —  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history 
of  the  covmtry. 


Our  Press,  as  a  whole,  has  contributed  in 
immeastirable  degree  to  national  recovery.  I  ask 
that  this  contribution  be  continued  as  our  efforts 
will  be  continued  and  concentrated  until  we  have 
obtained  the  iiltimate  goal. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


Editor  and  Publisher, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


“This  has  necessitated  reduction  in 
refunds. 

“If  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the 
refunds  still  further  and  to  apply  the 
money  thus  made  available  to  meeting 
the  cost  of  almost  essential  expansions 
of  the  service  (which  have  been  post¬ 
poned  owing  to  the  necessity  for  the 
strictest  economy),  the  management  is 
confident  of  its  abili^  to 
apply  this  money  in  a 
manner  that  will  add,  in 
many  ways,  to  the 
strength  of  the  service 
and  progressively  enhance 
the  value  of  Associated 
Press  membership.” 

Mr.  Cooper’s  report  as 
well  as  that  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  published 
in  full  in  this  issue. 

Since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  the  Press  Radio 
Bureau  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  which,  in  essence, 
is  a  compromise  between 
the  newspapers,  press 
associations  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  chain  broadcasters  in 
the  dissemination  of  news 
by  radio.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  bureau  has 
been  popular  in  some 
quarters  and  unpopular  in 
others.  A  thorough  air¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  may 
be  expected  at  the  con¬ 
vention  next  week. 

Five  directors  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  convention 
from  the  following  list  of 
ten,  which  were  named 
by  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  19: 

Paul  Bellamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer, 
John  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Triune, 
Edward  Flicker,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Tele- 
‘gram, 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta 
Constitution, 

Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer, 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
F.  A.  Miller,  South 
r  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

W.  J.  Pape,  IVaterbury 
''  (Conn.)  Republican, 

Stuart  H.  P.erry,  Adri¬ 
an  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram, 

Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public, 

The  five  to  be  elected 
will  replace  the  following 
whose  terms  expire : 

Qark  Howell,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 
Elbert  H.  Baker  (de- 
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William  Lyon  Phelps 

ceased),  Cleteland  Plain  Dealer. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 

Telegram, 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 

Tribune, 

Kicliard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

Republican. 

Mr.  Richard  Hooker  requested  that 
the  committee  not  consider  his  name 
for  renomination. 

Many  other  subjects  besides  those 
mentioned  will  most  likely  be  discussed. 

There  will  not  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Assttciated  Press  managing  editors  this 
year  as  in  the  past.  The  formation  of 
a  separate  organization  of  editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  has  served  to  make  this 
group  independent  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Oliver  O.  Kuhn.  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  heads  this  group. 

Following  is  the  program  for  the 
A.P.  meeting  April  23: 

11  A.  M. 

Call  to  order. 

Reception  of  proxies. 

Report  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Report  of  the  nominating  committee. 

Nomination  of  directors. 

Appointment  of  tellers. 

Election  of  directors. 

1  P.  M. 

Luncheon — Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  speaker. 

Afternoon 

Report  of  committee  on  credentials. 

.\mendments  to  by-laws. 

Committee  reports. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Election  of  nominating  committee. 

Appointment  of  auditing  committee. 

The  newspaper  guild,  freedom  of 
speech,  code  developments,  the  news- 
paperboy  clause  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code,  the  proposed  child  labor  amend- 
nient,  Copeland  advertising  bill  and  the 
radio  problem  will  occupy  the  -■V.N.P.A. 
in  its  sessions. 


Cordell  Hull 


dit 


Fiorello  H.  LaCuardia 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Philadelphia  guild  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  marked  a  precedent  in 
newspaper  labor  history.  This,  together 
with  the  broader  implications  of  the 
guild  problem,  will  undoubtedly  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

.Vewsprint,  the  publishers’  major  raw 
product,  will,  of  course,  be  pre-eminent 
in  the  .C.N.P.A.  deliberations.  This 
year  the  problem  is  especially  complex. 
The  publishers  must  decide  if  they  will 
l)ecome  a  part  of  an  agreement  which 
will  regulate  prices  and  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  industry.  Other  involved 
interests  favor  the  plan.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  A.N.P.A.  membership  to  trace 
the  path  that  the  association  must  tread. 
The  price  of  newsprint  means  either 
profit  or  loss  to’  publishers,  so  the 
importance  of  the  decision  the  publish¬ 
ers  make  cannot  be  overestimated. 

There  are  many  publishers  who  still 
feel  that  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  so  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  and  others,  has  not  been  definitely 
settled.  After  all,  the  licensing  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  NIRA  is  still  in  existence, 
some  publishers  remember ;  therefore 
freedom  of  the  press  is  still  a  moot 
subject. 

There  are  so  many  ramifications  of 
the  code  problem  that  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast  where  discussion  may  begin 
or  end.  Certainly  with  code  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  code  authority  assessments  in 
the  forefront  of  publishers’  minds,  this 
subject  will  be  of  paramount  interest. 

The  proposed  f^eral  child  labor 
amendment  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  nation.  Howard  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  sees  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  as  a  peril  to  the  Irome 
delivery  newspaper  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Here  is  another  subject  of  grave 
importance  to  .\.N.P..\.  members  this 
year. 

The  bills  which  in  the  minds  of  many 
publishers  tend  to  retard  advertising, 
and  particularly  the  Copeland  Bill,  will 
also  be  a  matter  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Radio 
Press  Bureau  will  most  likely  come 
up  for  discussion. 

.\n  indication  of  the  wide  scope  of 
problems  to  be  discussed  is  apparent  in 
the  following  proposed  list  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  opening  session 
on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m. : 

The  NRA 

1.  What  are  publishers  doing  to  meet 
the  increased  costs  under  the  NR.\? 

2.  Has  any  publisher  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  his  expenses  under  the  NRA? 

3.  Has  any  publisher  raised  circula¬ 
tion  rates  since  the  code  became  effec¬ 
tive? 

4.  Is  it  probable  that  the  news  guild 
will  affect  the  smaller  newspapers? 

5.  Where  can  smaller  newspapers 
secure  additional  revenue  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  costs  due  to  the  NRA? 

6.  What  has  been  the  experience  of 
publishers  in  applying  the  carrier  boy 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

provisions  of  the  code  to  their  own 
organization? 

7.  How  many  newspapers  have  com¬ 
pany  unions  or  employees’  committees, 
and  what  has  been  the  experience  with 
these  committees? 

8.  If  further  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  newspapers  requiring  addtional  ex¬ 
pense  which  might  force  small  news¬ 
papers  out  of  business,  have  publishers 
the  right  to  refuse  compliance  with  such 
requirements  on  the  grounds  that  the 
First  .\mendment  to  the  Constitution 
affords  protection  against  such  condi¬ 
tions  ? 

9.  .\re  newspapers  maintaining  their 
prestige,  or  have  government  officials 
damaged  public  confidence  in  news¬ 
papers.  ? 

Editorial  and  News 

1.  What  special  local  news  features 
have  been  developed? 

2.  What  are  publishers  doing  to  In¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  local  news  to  off¬ 
set  the  competition  of  larger  news¬ 
papers  ? 

L  Should  newspapers  commercialize 
features  by  allowing  advertisers  to  tie 
in  with  such  features? 

Administration 

1.  What  provisions  have  publishers 
made  to  compensate  for  inflation  if  and 
when  it  occurs? 

2.  What  action  have  publishers  taken 
to  keep  small  local  business  houses  in 
existence  during  the  depression? 

3.  Does  the  new  Radio-News  Bureau 
program  work  hardship  on  the  smaller 
newspapers?  Is  the  plan  satisfactory, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  smaller  newspapers? 

4.  Have  publishers  put  into  effect  any 
new  ideas  with  reference  to  publishing 
a  newspaper  which  have  been  success¬ 
ful  and  which  can  be  given  to  the  Con¬ 
vention? 

5.  What  is  the  main  thing  which  pub¬ 
lishers  can  do  which  will  1^  of  special 
benefit  to  the  smaller  publishers? 

6.  .Are  metropolitan  newspapers  gain¬ 
ing  headway  in  the  small  newspaper 
field  or  is  the  small  new'spaper  holding 
its  own  territory? 

7.  .Are  newspapers  receiving  any 
sjiecial  assistance  which  might  be  classed 
as  a  government  subsidy,  and  if  so, 
what  can  be  done  to  relieve  newspapers 
of  any  charge  of  having  received  sub¬ 
sidy? 

Advertising 

1.  Has  sale  advertising  lost  its  effec¬ 
tiveness?  Do  the  stores  lack  proper 
promotion,  public  appeal,  and  price  to 
interest  the  shopper? 

2.  Has  Federal  Legislation  reduced 
the  amount  of  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper? 

3.  W'hat  can  the  newspaper  do  to 
build  good  will  and  encourage  additional 
advertising  space? 

4.  When  a  local  wholesaler  places  na¬ 
tional  copy  with  more  than  one  name 
on  such  copy,  is  it  charged  at  the  local 
or  national  rate?  , 

5.  What  are  newspapers  doing  to 
combat  the  plans  of  local  merchants  to 
use  space  on  local  theatre  heralds? 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


6.  How  many  shopping  news  are  still 
in  existence  in  towns  of  less  than  100,- 
000  population? 

7.  What  has  been  the  experience  of 
publishers  in  combating  4  to  24  page 
handbills  in  place  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  ? 

8.  Have  special  price  concession  days 
by  newspapers  to  help  merchants  put 
over  a  sale  or  community  event,  proved 
of  financial  value  to  both  parties? 

9.  Are  any  newspapers  making  an 
effort  to  increase  volume  by  offering 
special  contracts  to  possible  volume 
buyers  who  have  retrenched?  Is  such 
special  offer  in  excess  of  any  contract 
offered  on  the  rate  card? 

10.  What  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
terest  manufacturers  to  help  the  local 
advertisers? 

11.  In  every  city  there  are  chain 
stores  which  do  not  advertise  or  help 
carry  the  load  of  the  community,  even 
on  general  city-wide  events.  Can  news¬ 
papers  change  this  condition?  By  what 
means  ? 

12.  What  has  been  the  experience  of 
publishers  with  liquor  advertising? 

13.  What  special  systems  have  pub¬ 
lishers  used  to  encourage  small  busi¬ 
nesses  to  advertise? 

14.  How  many  publishers  have  a 
checking  system  to  learn  the  number  of 
errors  made  in  advertising  copy,  the 
cost  of  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
newspaper?  What  is  the  system? 

15.  \Vhat  new  developments  have 
there  been  in  connection  with  relations 
of  large  and  small  chains,  particularly 
as  to  their  advertising  in  local  news¬ 
papers  and  their  demands  on  the  news¬ 
papers? 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Has  any  publisher  discovered  any 
way  to  increase  materially  the  efficiency 
of  carrier  or  truck-delivery  service? 

2.  Can  circulation  rates  be  increased 
without  a  general  organized  movement? 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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PRESS  IS  CENSURED  IN 
N.  Y.  ASSEMBLY 

“Tired  of  Being  Called  Horse 

Thieves,”  State  Legislator  Says 

in  Reply  to  Newspaper  Com* 
ment  on  Thayer  Case 

(Special  to  Epitok  &  Publishek) 

Albany,  N.  V.,  April  18— Censure  of 
newspapers  in  New  Vork  State  for  cri¬ 
ticizing  the  attitude  of  various  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  on  the  utilities 
issue  drew  applause  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  Assembly  Cham¬ 
ber  when  Assemblyman  Horace  M. 
Stone  of  Onondaga  County,  and  Lau¬ 
rens  M.  Hamilton,  Rockland,  let  loose 
a  withering  volley. 

“It  is  time  we  got  up  on  our  hind 
feet  and  tell  the  people  we  are  tired 
of  being  called  horse  thieves,”  said  As¬ 
semblyman  Hamilton.  "I  hoi)e  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  the  principle  that 
a  man  is  considered  innocent  until  he 
is  proven  guilty.” 

The  utilities  question,  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  Senate  investigation  into  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Senator  Warren  H.  I'hayer 
with  the  Associated  Gas  and  Klectric 
Co.,  has  proven  the  all-absorbing  topic 
on  Capitol  Hill  the  past  few  weeks. 

Assemblyman  Hamilton,  indignant 
over  reputed  pressure  of  some  news¬ 
papers  upon  the  Legislature  for  action 
on  utilities  measures,  protested  ‘‘against 
the  action  of  the  press  in  daily  pictur¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Legislature  as 
dishonest.” 

“I  deny,”  he  said,  “there  is  any  con¬ 
spiracy  between  the  two  houses  to  cover 
up  any  crime  or  any  improper  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Mr.  Stone  was  as  equally  vehement. 
He  warned  that  “the  last  rampart  of 
free  government” — the  judiciary — was 
even  being  “threatened  by  the  press.” 

“The  press  says  there  is  a  conspiracy 
on  foot  in  the  Legislature  to  block  a 
real  investigation  of  public  utilities,  but 
I  say  if  there  is  any  conspiracy  it  is 
on  behalf  of  the  press  to  prevent  us 
)  from  doing  our  duty,”  he  declared. 

“We  are  threatened  with  dire  conse¬ 
quences  unless  we  accept  the  pronuncie- 
mentos  of  the  Governor  on  legislative 
policy.  The  press  has  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  and  it  doesn’t  lie  in  tearing  leg¬ 
islatures  limb  from  limb.  The  press 
had  better  begin  to  support  these  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“It  behooves  the  members  of  the  T-eg- 
islature  to  vote  unafraid  on  the  utility 
bills  when  the  time  comes.  It  would 
appear  that  the  press  of  the  state  did 
not  wish  us  to  represent  the  people,  but 
that  we  should  be  driven  like  rats  to  do 
the  bidding  of  political  expediency.” 


A.B.C.  MEETING  APRIL  27 

Members  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  board  of  directors  will  meet 
Friday,  .\pril  27,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  O.  C.  Harn,  managing 
director  of  the  bureau,  announced  this 
week.  The  directors  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  the  protest  filed  by  some  busi¬ 
ness  paper  division  members  to  the 
board’s  recent  resolution  relative  to  sep¬ 
arate  occupational  analysis  breakdown 
being  provided  as  a  part  of  the  bureau’s 
report.  j 


INLAND  OFnCE  MOVED 

The  secretary-treasurer’s  offices  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  were 
moved  on  April  10  to  114  South  Carroll 
*fi'**b  from  12  East  Mifflin  street, 
Madison,  Wis.  Larger  quarters  became 
necessary,  according  to  John  L.  Meyer, 
manager  of  the  office. 


HERON  NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

John  R.  Heron,  telegraph  and  cable 
^tor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  has 
h  city  editor.  Gerald  Brown 

nas  l^n  named  Mr.  Heron’s  successor 
telegraph  and  cable  editor. 


McCUTCHEON  RETURNS 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Trib- 
uiu  cartoonist,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
*”*.1-''^'*^**  ™onfbs  at  his  winter  home 
^  Treasure  Island”  in  the  Carribean 
Sea. 


CODE  PROBLEMS  CHIEF  A.N.P.A.  TOPIC 


U.  P.  EXECUTIVES  WILL 
MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


Howard  Davis 


The  job  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .■Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  next  week  in  New  York  will  be 
to  dissect  and  discuss  the  many  new 
problems  of  policy  confronting  its 
members,  Howard  Davis,  business 
manager  of  the  N cic  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
told  Editor  &  Plblisher  this  week. 

Mr.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Code 
Authority  for  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business,  has  been  the  leader 
in  daily  newspaper  code  negotiations 
since  they  started  last  summer.  Seldom 
has  a  president  of  the  A.N.P.A.  been 
called  upon  to  give  so  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

“In  the  past  year,”  Mr.  Davis  said, 
“there  have  developed  new  and  difficult 
problems  for  newspaper  publishers, 
many  of  them  of  a  previously  unheard- 
of  nature.  These  problems  began  to 
present  themselves  with  the  passing  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  .Act 
last  June  15th. 

“As  a  result  of  the  NHRA  newspapers 
are  presented  with  increased  cost  in 
materials  and  increased  payrolls,  and 
although  advertising  volume  has  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  months,  nevertheless 
the  advertising  rates,  which  were  re¬ 
duced  generally,  have  not  been  increased, 
and  increased  costs  have,  I  believe,  gen¬ 
erally  absorbed  the  moderate  increases 
in  advertising  revenues. 

“It  is  a  question  whether  increases 
in  advertising  rates  now  will  tend  to 
reduce  advertising  volume,  and  thereby 
retard  the  general  advancement  of 
business.  Publishers,  therefore  are 
placed  in  a  position  quite  different  from 
the  manufacturers  of  cor^odities  \yho 
in  most  cases  are  able  to  increase  prices 
to  cover  new  increased  costs  caused  by 
the  NRA. 

“There  has  developed  recently  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  legislators  and 
bureau  heads  to  bring  about  conditions 
which  would  decrease  advertising  vol¬ 


ume.  Both  the  proposed  Securities  Act 
and  the  Copeland-Tugwell  bills  are 
outstanding  examples. 

“Newspapers  are  menaced  also  in 
other  directions.  For  instance  news¬ 
papers  are  threatened  in  the  attempt 
to  class  the  activities  of  the  newspaper 
delivery  boy  as  ‘child  labor,’  which  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not 

“This  attempt,  if  successful,  might 
well  destroy  the  delivery  systems  of 
literally  hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  thereby 
reducing  circulations  and  depriving 
thousands  of  boys,  who  work  on  an 
average  of  less  than  an  hour  per  day 
outside  of  school  hours,  of  their  incomes 
averaging  from  $2  to  $5  per  week, 
which  not  only  contribute  to  the  family 
support  but  in  many  cases  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  newspaper  boys  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  beyond  high  school 
days. 

“Then  there  is  also  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  the  so-called  Child  Labor  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  pend¬ 
ing  before  state  legislatures,  authoriz¬ 
ing  Congress  to  prohibit  j^rsons  under 
18  years  of  age  from  doing  any  kind 
of  remunerative  work. 

“The  newsprint  situation  is  of  major 
importance  to  publishers  and  of  course 
will  be  fully  discussed  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

“The  directors  and  committees  of  the 
.A.N.P..A.  have  had  the  busiest  year 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  Their 
reports  to  the  convention  will  be  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  before. 
The  discussions  likewise  will  be  of  in¬ 
tense  interest. 

“Due  to  the  unusual  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  this  year’s  convention 
will  undoubtedly  be  attended  by  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before.” 


Plan*  for  Further  ExpanBion  of  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Be  Discussed  During  A.N. 

P.A.  Week — New  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  Bureaus  Added 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Press  executives  will  be  held  in  New 
York  during  A.N.P.A.  week,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Hugh  Baillie, 
executive  vice-president. 

“Plans  for  further  expansion  of  the 
United  Press  will  be  the  chief  topic 
of  the  meeting,”  Baillie  said.  “The 
L’nited  Press  has  expanded  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  past  year,  both  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  fields.  We  have 
added  new  bureaus  in  America  and 
Eiirope  and  improved  our  news  gath¬ 
ering  facilities  as  well  as  transmission 
all  over  the  world. 

“Our  greatest  strides  have  been  made 
in  this  country  during  the  past  year, 
however,”  he  declared.  “We  have  es¬ 
tablished  new  bureaus  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  have  en¬ 
larged  several  of  the  older  bureaus  to 
facilitate  the  delivery  of  news  to  our 
list  of  clients. 

“.Among  the  new  clients  which  have 
been  added  are  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  Miami  Daily  Nezvs,  Baltimore 
Xeu’s  and  Post,  New  York  Mirror,  Port¬ 
land  Express  and  Press-Herald,  l^os 
Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  St.  Paid  Pioneer-Press, 
.Xashville  Banner,  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Shreveport  Times  and 
South  Bend  Tribune." 

Those  attending  the  meeting  will  be 
Karl  .A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  U.  P., 
who  returned  from  an  "European  trip 
this  week,  Mr.  Baillie,  Robert  J.  Ben¬ 
der,  vice-president  and  general  news 
manager,  James  H.  Furay,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  foreign  manager  and 
Clem  J.  Randau,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  all  of  New  York;  Webb  Miller, 
European  news  manager  who  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  America;  Lyle 
Wilson,  Washington  bureau  manager, 
Edwin  M.  Williams,  eastern  business 
representative,  and  the  managers  of 
the  four  domestic  divisions  of  the  U.  P. 
They  are  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pa¬ 
cific  division  manager,  San  Francisco; 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  central  division 
manager,  Chicago;  Thomas  R.  Curran, 
southern  division  manager,  Atlanta,  and 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  southwest  division 
manager,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RADIO  “CUT  OFF”  SPEECH 

.An  entire  speech  of  Governor  Pin- 
chot  of  Pennsylvania  was  carried  by 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  last  week  when 
the  talk  was  “cut  off”  the  air  by  radios 
station  KDK.A.  Station  officials  stated 
that  the  wire  reception  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  too  poor  for  re-broadcasting 
purposes.  Engineers  of  A.  T.  &  T. 
disagreed,  however,  declaring  that  their 
tests  proved  the  reception  suitable.  The 
incident  was  given  considerable  space 
in  the  Pittsburgh  papers. 


TOLEDO  STAFF  EXPANDED 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  recently  added 
three  editorial  employes.  Virginia  Nel¬ 
son,  reporter,  formerly  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  joined  the  city  staff. 
Reva  Karcher,  formerly  in  the  News- 
Bee  editorial  department,  was  re-hired 
as  librarian  and  assistant  in  the  woman’s 
department.  Edmund  Ruffin,  former 
Chicago  reporter  and  more  recently  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  for  American  .Airways 
in  New  York,  joined  the  staff  as  a 
reporter. 

WORD  RATE  ADOPTED 

The  Birmingham  Post  want-ads  went 
on  a  new  basis  recently  under  the  word 
rate  plan,  and  with  repeal  of  the  old 
agate  line  rate.  Under  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  the  rate  is  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  word  per  day  for  ads  to  be  pub- 
COLUMN  21  YEARS  OLD  lisbed  seven  days  consecutively;  two 
W,  W.  Dunkle,  drama  critic  of  tbe  cents  per  word  per  day  for  ads  to  be 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  on  April  8.  published  four  days  consecutively,  and 
marked  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  col-  three  cents  per  word  per  day  for  ads 
umn  “One  on  The  .Aisle.”  to  be  published  one  day. 
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GOVERNMENT  NEWS  CONTROL  WIDENING :  1 


Karl  Bickel,  U.P.  President,  Back  From  Trip,  Sees  World-Wide  Tendency  of  Controlled  Agencies 
to  Be  Independent — Comments  on  Soviet  and  Germein  Censorships 


'^EXDEN’CY  toward  governmental 
control  over  the  press  of  Europe  is 
steadily  increasing,  Karl  A.  Bickel 
president  of  the  United  Press,  said 
Ihursday,  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
®  European  trip  that 
took  him  m  a  space  of  five  weeks  from 
Moscow  to  Fez  With  the  exception  of 
Sfd  ^  ScMdinavian  press,  he 
said,  there  IS  scarcely  a  spot  in  Europe 
m  whi(^  the  control  over  the  press  is 

L  ranee.  Germanv,  and  Italy,  or  some¬ 
what  concealed  but  nevertheless  contin- 
uous  and  comprehensive. 

demand  for 
"on-govemmentally 

tory  to  the  se^ices  of  the  govemment- 
ally  influenced  agencies  of  Europe  is 
the  Continent. 
Jvir  today  serves 

u  newspaper  clients. 

IS  steadily  widening  the  sphere  of  its 
activities,  he  said. 

the  last  month  or  two”  said 

opened  a  new  bureau  in  Copenhagen 
where  we  serve  the  principal  Danish 

rnumI^'‘%'V’’"  "^P'tal  aSd  likewS 
a  number  of  the  provincial  papers  but 
^®''«  .''ery  markedly  extended’  our 
We  S^'^en  and  Norway. 

briSd  LtaniJ" 

governments  that  for  over  fifty 
b^'Tomn^f  the  continent  has 

Of  Tiie  “"‘J““tionably  means  an  area 
tr “  “"lP«t>tion  between  agencies 
that  have  maintained  entirely  co^opera- 
during  the  past  fifty 

for *■"  each  bitiatingXs 
Wh  U e^erage  of  world  £ws. 
While  temporarily  this  may  nrove  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  yarious  Em¬ 
igrations  m  the  end  it  cannot  but  mean 
an  improved  and  better  news  report  for 

.  “In  Europe  we  are  steadily  extend- 

Nlw^^ndVt-’“^  orgLizaS. 

Russia  prevailing  in  Soyiet 

bul  under^the*^  ® 

Dui  under  the  management  of  Frederick 
0“''  Berlin  bureau  wS 
t^  charge  on  Feb.  IS  and  who  will 
jurisdiction  oyer  the  ter- 
riton^  between  Istanbul  and  Cairo 

P'^ess  associations  ‘recoe- 

oetore  the  same  step  was  somewhat 

mwe  formMly  taken  by  the  federal  gov- 

to  Uo7  ^  Berlin  staflF. 

to  Moscow  as  early  as  the  spring  of 

wiks  a^nT  remained  for  some 

weelcs  and  we  established  a  perma¬ 

nent  bureau  in  Moscow  in  1921.  Other 
hidivE  associations  as  well  as 

resSt  th^  A  Moscow.  As  a 

result  the  American  newspaper  reader 

received  the  most  de- 
tailed  and  obj^ive  news  service  from 
Iw  {»;P‘-and  that  fact  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  a  v^  great  influence  upon 
the  eventual  decision  of  the  Roosevelt 
^vernment  to  formally  recognize  the 
bovirt  Union.  Today,  without  any 
question,  the  American  newspaper  dele- 
gation  at  Moscow  is  the  largest  and 
m«t  active  of  any  national  newspaper 
industry,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
dinermtial  in  press  tolls  against  the 
Arrcncan  newspaper  organizations  on 
matter  from  Moscow  is  very  sharp  as 
compared  to  European  tolls,  more  press 


matter  is  filed  from  Moscow  to  the 
American  press  in  an  average  week 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  press  of  the 
world  in  a  month.  As  .a  result  average 
American  newspaper  readers  are  better 
and  more  accurately  informed  on  Rus- 


trend  of  their  foreign  news  is  almost 
entirely  economic  or  political. 

“America’s  position  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  capitalistic  counto^  in  contrast  with 
the  Soviet’s  own  Socialistic  organization 
has  given  economic  news  from  the 
United  States  an  outstanding  position 
for  the  last  decade.  Without  doubt 
Russians  as  a  whole  have  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  events  in 
.\merica,  reported  intelligently  and  ob¬ 
jectively  through  their  lass  agency, 
than  in  any  European  country.  Since 
recognition  and  the  establishment  of 
.\mbassador  Bullitt  and  his  embassy 


organization  in  Moscow,  with  a  staff  ^improvements. 


“As  in  every  other  activity  in  Russia 
the  newspaper  industry  in  the  Soviets 
is  operated  directly  under  the  aegis  of 
the  government.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  within  the  last  five 
years  the  newspapers  of  the  Soviet  have 
been  definitely  broadening  the  scope  of 
their  influence  through  their  rapidly 
expanding  circulations  and  the  very 
marked  improvement  in  their  product 
None  of  the  Moscow  newspapers  h« 
sufficient  plant  equipment  to  keep  up 
with  circulation  demand.  All  of  them 
are  ‘making  money’  which  they  in  turn 
plough  back  into  plant  or  personnel 


Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  shown  with  Mrs.  Bickel  as  they 
returned  to  New  York  City  on  the  S.S. 
Vulcania,  April  19,  after  a  trip  through 
Europe. 


sia  than  the  people  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

“Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  Soviet  Republic, 
has  been  very  curious  as  to  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  United  States.  The 
standards  of  news  interest  between  the 
Russian  and  the  American  are  distinct 
and  different.  The  Russian  has  little,  if 
any,  of  the  American  curiosity  in  so- 
called  ‘human  interest’  items.  Dana’s 
traditional  man  could  bite  the  dog  in 
Russia  without  arousing  even  a  passing 
flicker  of  interest  in  the  man  or  the  dog. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  understanding 
and  concern  of  the  Russian  newspaper 
reader  in  international  economics  and 
politics  is  very  great  and  as  a  result  the 


of  about  seventy-five  people,  interest 
in  American  news  in  Moscow  has  taken 
on  an  even  keener  edge. 

“How  long  censorship  over  news  dis¬ 
patches  in  Russia  will  be  maintained  is 
a  question  that  is  strictly  up  to  the 
Soviet  government.  Peacetime  censor¬ 
ships  are  almost  always  futile  and  gen¬ 
erally  more  destructive  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  imposing  the  censorship  than  re¬ 
sultful.  This  fact  is  frankly  recognized 
by  Russian  foreign  office  officials  who 
manage  the  censorship.  As  a  result  the 
Russian  censorship,  from  an  American 
newspaper  man’s  viewpoint,  is  probably 
the  most  intelligent  and  sanely  con¬ 
ducted  operation  of  its  kind.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  ‘open’  censorship.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  dispatches  directly  to  the  censor, 
who  reads  them  in  his  presence.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  dispatch  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  prohibited 
matter,  the  correspondent  is  frankly  so 
advised  and  is  given  the  reasons  why 
the  government  feels  that  the  material 
should  not  be  sent. 

“Often  the  matter  is  debated  out  in 
friendly  fashion  between  the  official  and 
the  correspondent  and  there  have  been 
many  occasions  when  the  censor  has 
been  convinced  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  correspondent’s  viewpoint  and  has 
in  turn  presented  it  to  his  superiors  and 
obtained  authority  to  ‘clear’  the  dis¬ 
patch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  censorship 
over  news  is  less  of  a  factor  in  a  corre¬ 
spondent’s  life  than  in  Berlin  or  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  European  capitals,  and  the 
activities  of  the  censor  seem  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  rather  along  lines  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  bureau  of  official  information 
through  which  the  foreign  newspaper¬ 
man  located  in  the  vast  and  sprawling 
capital  of  the  Soviets  can  get  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sources  of  information  in 
which  he  is  interested. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper 
industry  in  Germany  has  not,  as  yet, 
recovered  from  the  invasion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  management  and  the 
editorial  control  of  the  press.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  censorship  over  the  German 
press  is  easily  the  strictest  in  Europe— 
probably  because  it  is  the  youngest  and 
the  most  untried — and  the  resulting  uni¬ 
formity  among  the  papers  is  such  that 
the  loss  of  consumer  interest  has  been 
most  marked. 

“In  Berlin  one  publisher  stated  that 
loss  in  newspaper  circulation  in  Ger¬ 
many  within  the  last  year  had  been 
somewhat  over  30  per  cent;  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  under  the  control 
the  content  of  most  of  the  newspapen 
was  exactly  similar,  both  as  to  news 
and  opinion,  that  the  German  news  con¬ 
sumer  was  rapidly  dropping  the  habit 
of  buying  more  than  one  newspaper  per 
day.  Another  publisher  told  me  that 
this  loss  in  newspaper  interest  was  so 
great  as  to  affect  seriously  the  adver¬ 
tising  pulling  power  of  the  press,  and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  advertisers  were 
resorting  to  billboards.  ‘It  is  almost 
impossible,’  he  said,  ‘to  secure  a  good 
line  of  billboard  positions  in  Berlin 
today  in  consequence  of  this  situation.' 

“The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  <fc- 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  attempt  to  make  their  papers 
interesting  and  ‘individual’  without  get¬ 
ting  them  into  a  controversy  with  the 
government.  Many  of  the  inore  enter¬ 
prising  are  developing  special  feature 
stunts;  going  in  for  adventure  report¬ 
ing,  radio  and  motion  picture  specializa¬ 
tion  and  other  fields  of  a  non-political 
nature. 

“Germany  lacks  a  widespread  national 
sport  news  interest  that  is  such  a  fartor 
in  circulation  development  in  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Seventh  Race  or  Final  Baseball  edi¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  This  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  afternoon  newspaper 
development  in  Germany.  Berlin,  for 
instance,  has  but  one  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  of  any  consequence. 

“Sport  news  is  the  mainstay  of  Britii 
afternoon  news^per  circulation  and  in 
France  the  Paris  Soir,  through  a  car^ 
ful  and  intensive  capitalization  of  tta 
interest  of  the  younger  generation  of 
French  men  and  women  in  sport,  to 
developed  a  circulation  of  a  million  and 
a  half  in  the  last  three  years  and  Im 
become  the  journalistic  sensation  of  tht 
continent.” 


JOHNSTON  TAKES  LEAVE 

William  E.  Johnston,  cartoonist  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-Nns 
since  its  establishment  22  years  a^ 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence,  w 
Albert  Maines,  reporter,  concltiW 
services  with  that  publication  last  we» 
when  a  revision  was  made  in  the  stan 
personnel.  Jacob  Finkle  of  the 
department  was  appointed  city  editofi 
succeeding  William  Clark. 


WEEKLY  IS  BANNED 

A  ban  has  been  placed  on  Pittsburg 
Briefs,  weekly  tabloid  newspaper  W 
Pittsburgh  police  authorities. 
salesmen  were  taken  into  custody. 
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MARCH  UNAGE  35.7*  AHEAD  OF  LAST  YEAR 

All  Classifications  Show  Big  Gains,  With  Automotive  Copy  Two  and  HzJf  Times  That  of  March, 
1933 — Classified  Lags,  But  Continues  to  Better  Its  Standing 


Newspaper  aclvertisinK  linage  in 
March,  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
an  early  Easter,  surged  upward  briskly, 
making  the  sharpest  gain  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Linage  Index  since  April, 
1933. 

The  Index  reached  86.9 — by  far  its 
highest  point  since  recovery  began.  In 
February  the  Index  had  stood  at  78.6 
and  in  January  77.0.  This  means  that 
total  newspaper  linage,  which  in  January 
and  February  was  about  three-fourths 
as  high  as  the  1930-33  average,  in  March 
was  approximately  seven-eighths  of  that 
average,  after  making  allowance  for  sea¬ 
sonal  factors. 

Compared  with  March  of  1933,  the 
month  just  ended  shows  the  phenomenal 
gain  of  35.7  per  cent.  This  increase 
should  be  accepted  with  two  grains  of 
salt,  however.  For  one  thing,  linage 
in  March,  1933,  was  abnormally  low, 
even  for  that  year,  because  the  national 
bank  holiday  put  a  brake  on  business 
and  advertising.  For  the  second  point, 
two  weeks  of  Easter  advertising  went 
over  into  April  last  year,  while  this  year 
the  whole  of  the  Easter  copy  fell  into 
March. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  should 
perhaps  interpret  the  decided  March 
gains  as  constituting  a  peak  which  April 
may  fail  to  equal  without  reversing  the 
general  upward  trend.  Yet  even  with 
these  qualifications  the  picture  is  a  cheer¬ 
ful  one.  Every  classification  of  adver¬ 
tising  made  increases,  no  matter  how 
measured.  The  detailed  figures  are  given 
in  an  accompanying  table. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
March,  falling  only  5.6  per  cent  short 
of  March,  1932,  was  the  first  month  to 
come  within  striking  distance  of  the 
levels  prevailing  two  years  ago.  With 
current  levels  established  ahead  of  1933 
figures,  the  1932  levels  represent  the 
next  position  to  be  captured. 

Magazine  advertising  linage,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  another  column  of  this  paper 
last  week,  made  a  gain  last  month  of 
38.7  per  cent  over  1933,  and  of  5.9  per 
cent  over  1932.  This  was  the  first 
month  this  year  to  exceed  1932  in  maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

Automotive  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  made  a  relatively  huge  gain,  re¬ 
flecting  the  comeback  of  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  launching  of  new  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  campaigns.  The  six  million 
lines  of  automotive  copy  last  month  were 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
was  placed  in  March,  1933,  and  were 
15.4  per  cent  ahead  of  M  vch,  1932.  Au¬ 
tomotive  was  the  only  newspaper  clas¬ 
sification  to  exceed  1932  linage.  Its  big 
March  gain  raised  it  in  the  Linage  In¬ 
dex  to  89.4,  a  fraction  above  the  Index 
for  aggregate  display  copy. 

General  advertising  made  a  gain  of 
five  and  a  half  million  lines  over  March, 
1933,  or  39.8  per  cent. 

Department  stores  and  retailers  in 
general  increased  their  use  of  newspaper 
space  in  comparable  fashion,  showing  in¬ 
creases  of  34.5  and  37.6  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively  over  March,  1933.  Department 
stores,  it  is  worth  noting,  pushed  their 
standing  in  the  Linage  Index  up  to  98.3, 
the  highest  point  reached  yet  by  any 
classification.  Department  store  linage 
barely  fell  short  of  their  1932  linage. 

Even  financial  advertising  climbed  3.1 
per  cent  ahead  of  March,  1933.  Inci- 
Mntally,  the  month  just  passed  was  the 
first  one  in  two  years,  except  for  the 
regular  January  and  July  peaks,  when 
financial  advertising  reached  two  million 
lines. 

Display  advertising  taken  altogether 
nude  a  much  better  showing  than  total 
advertising,  going  41.4  per  cent  ahead 
ot  last  year  and  reaching  ^.0  in  the 
Linage  Index.  This  of  course  means 
that  classified  advertising,  which  would 
fie  1ms  influenced  by  Easter  sales,  made 
considerably  smaller  gains.  Yet  even 
ciassifi^  in  March  reached  percentage 
1^1*  approximating  those  where 

total  advertising  had  stood  in  February. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records  measurements  in  52  cities) 


1934 

1933 

Pet.  of 

E.&P. 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

1933 

Index* 

March . 

. 103,648,150 

76,363,808 

135.7 

86.9 

February  . . . . 

.  80,787,702 

72,538,858 

111.4 

78.6 

March . 

.  87,071,472 

61,553,635 

141.4 

89.0 

February  . . . . 

.  67,126,246 

58,456,084 

114.8 

79.9 

March . 

.  16,576,678 

14,810,173 

111.9 

77.1 

February  . . . . 

.  13,661,456 

14,082,774 

97.0 

72.6 

March . 

.  59,498,299 

43,230,485 

137.6 

93.3 

February  .... 

.  44,380,706 

38,583,614 

115.0 

82.4 

March . 

.  24,838,607 

18,459,934 

134.5 

98.3 

February  . . . . 

.  18,912,015 

16,332,154 

115.8 

89.9 

March . 

.  19,383,930 

13,868,882 

139.8 

81.8 

February  . . . . 

.  16,744,682 

15,187,931 

110.2 

78.7 

March . 

.  6,179,128 

2,503,474 

246.9 

89.4 

February  . . . . 

.  4,358,321 

3,047,759 

143.0 

72.8 

March . 

.  2,010,115 

1,950,794 

103.1 

58.8 

February  . . . . 

.  1,642,627 

1,636,780 

100.4 

57.3 

Total 

Advertising: 
Display  Only: 
Classified: 
Retail: 

Dept.  Store: 
General: 
Automotive: 
Financial: 


*Linage  Index  represents  percentage  of  average  linage  for  correspond¬ 
ing  month  in  four  years  immediately  preceding  (1930-33).  See  accompanying 
chart. 

MAGAZINE  LINAGE 

(Compiled  from  Printers’  Ink  measurements  of  several  score  magazines. 
Predates  here  treated  as  of  month  in  which  they  appear,  not  month  when 
dated.) 


March  .  2,682,572 

February  .  2,198,030 


Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

same 

same 

1934 

month. 

month. 

Linage 

1933 

1932 

2,682,572 

137.7 

105.9 

2,198,030 

119.5 

92.6 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  actual 
linage  on  the  chart  came  in  October, 
1933;  yet  the  Index  rose  only  slightly 
that  month,  making  it  clear  that  seasonal 
swing  was  resi»nsible  for  most  of  the 
gain  in  actual  linage. 

DENTAL  BILL  PROTESTED 


The  chart  presented  herewith  contains 
a  new  feature  this  month,  showing  ac¬ 
tual  total  linage,  month  by  month,  in 
the  daily  newspapers  of  the  52  leading 
cities,  as  measured  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.  Similar  actual  linage  figures  are 
given  for  each  classification  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  accompanying  table,  as 
uusual. 

In  previous  monthly  linage  reports 
in  this  paper,  the  only  line  charted  has 
been  that  showing  the  trend  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index, 
which  is  measured  on  the  scale  at  the 
left  of  the  chart. 

The  chart  of  actual  linage,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  is  quite  separate  from 
the  trend  line  of  the  Linage  Index,  and 
is  to  be  measured  on  a  different  scale, 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  chart. 

The  Linage  Index  itself,  as  has  been 
explained  in  other  issues  of  this  paper, 
makes  no  pretense  of  showing  actual 
linage.  It  is  designed  to  picture  month- 


by-month  trends,  turning  upward  or 
downward  according  to  the  comparison 
of  the  current  year  with  the  average 
trend  in  the  fair  preceding  years.  Sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  thus  are  avoided.  The 
Linage  Index,  however,  does  not  afford 
a  good  comparison  between  months  in 
di  fferent  years ;  hence  the  addition  of  the 
actual  linage  figures. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  the 
actual  linage  chart  consists  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  swings,  which  carry  the  broken 
line  alternately  above  and  below  the  solid 
line.  Thus  one  notices  that  the  lowest 
actual  linage  for  any  month  came  in 
February,  1933,  while  the  Linage  Index 
correctly  places  the  bottom  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  depression  in  March.  In  any 
ordinary  year  March  should  show  a  ve^ 
substantial  increase  over  February  in 
actual  linage,  and  the  fact  that  in  1933 
this  increase  was  comparatively  small  is 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  Linage 
Index  hit  bottom  in  March. 


New  Jersey  Governor  Considers  Ban 
on  Advertising 

Governor  Moore  of  New  Jersey  this 
week  was  considering  the  bill  passed 
by  the  state  legislature,  which  would 
prohibit  dentists  from  advertising  their 
prices  and  the  character  of  their  ser¬ 
vices,  also  prohibiting  use  of  their 
names  in  advertising  of  products.  An 
earlier  report  that  he  had  signed  the 
bill  was  erroneous. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  treasurer  of  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  Haddon 
Ivins,  editor  of  the  Union  City  Hudson 
Dispatch,  and  Philip  H.  Baldwin,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Newark  Sunday 
Call,  represented  New  Jersey  jjub- 
lishers  at  a  hearing  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  April  11.  At  the  close  of  the 
hearing  Mr.  Baldwin  withdrew  his 
personal  objections  to  the  bill,  al¬ 
though  those  of  the  press  association 
stood. 

The  Newark  Sunday  Call  some  time 
ago  adopted  a  policy  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  advertising  from  dentists, 
except  the  dignified  “business  card” 
forms. 

The  objections  of  the  publishers  were 
based  principally  on  the  theory  that 
the  dentists’  bill  might  start  a  censor¬ 
ship  which  could  spread  to  other 
branches  of  advertising  and  even  into 
the  editorial  columns.  They  pointed 
out  that  their  revenue  from  dentists  was 
a  “mere  drop  in  the  bucket.” 

All  of  them  questioned  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  bill,  saying  the  den¬ 
tists  were  merely  putting  their  pro¬ 
fession’s  ethics  into  the  books  of  state 
law. 
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NEW  LONDON  GLOBE  SUSPENDS 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Globe, 
morning  newspaper,  suspend^  publi¬ 
cation  April  10  pending  a  possible  re- 
organizatioa  Todd  Barton,  publisher, 
has  been  appointed  temporary  receiver 
by  the  Superior  Court  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  under  a  $5,000  bond,  and  the 
court  set  May  4  for  a  hearing  on  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  receivership.  The  Globe 
was  an  afternoon  newspaper  when  Mr. 
Barton  assumed  charge  last  August, 
and  after  moving  into  a  new  plant,  it 
became  a  morning  newspaper.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  has  stated  that  he  hop^  the  news¬ 
paper  can  resume  publication  by  May 
1  under  a  reorganization  which  is  con¬ 
templated. 

FRIENDS  TO  HONOR  “DING” 

Jay  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  will 
be  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  May  1 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
marking  his  appointment  as  chief  of 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey, 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  wild 
life.  Fred  G.  Cooper,  of  11  West  42nd 
street.  New  York  City,  is  handling  the 
reservations  for  the  dinner. 


PRINGLE  SOLE  OWNER 

According  to  an  announcement  April 
14,  Harold  S.  Pringle,  who  has  been 
associated  with  C.  O.  Monroe  since  Jan. 
1,  1932,  in  the  publication  of  the  South 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune,  has  purchased 
Mr.  Monroe’s  interest  in  the  daily. 


UNAOC  INBEX 


_ ACTUAL  LINAOt 


ScmkmtUf^ 

The  solid  line  on  this  chart  shows  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  past  months.  This  is  designed  to  eliminate  seasonal 
swings  and  to  show  the  trend  of  total  newspaper  advertising  in  relation  to  that 
carried  in  recent  years.  The  broken  line  shows  actual  linage  carried  each  month 
in  the  newspapers  of  52  leading  cities. 


M.M.N.  OFHCES  MOVED 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
moved  from  400  West  Madison  street 
to  suite  1210  at  75  East  Wacker  drive, 
Chicago,  April  15.  The  organization 
has  larger  quarters.  L.  M.  Barton  is 
managing  director. 
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(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  18— Con¬ 
tinuing  his  tirade  against  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  House  rule  that  the  record 
of  signers  to  petitions  to  force  action 
on  delayed  bills  shall  not  be  made  puL 
lie  until  the  required  145  signatures 
have  lieen  affixed,  Congressman  Thomas 
Blanton  of  Texas,  this  week  declared 
in  favor  of  barring  Hearst  reporters 
and  Associated  Press  correspondents 
from  the  Congressional  press  galleries 
if  the  act  is  repeated. 

Hearst  newspapers  and  the  leashing. 
ton  Evening  Star,  carrying  A.  P.  ser¬ 
vice,  have  printed  two  partial  lists  of 
Congressmen  who  have  signed  such 
petitions,  thereby  drawing  the  ire  of 
the  fiery  Texan.  He  introduced  a  re¬ 
solution  asking  for  an  investigation  to 
determine  who  is  responsible  for  the 
names  becoming  available  to  the  press, 
but  after  delivering  a  vitriolic  speech 
in  which  he  roundly  denounced  Mr, 
Hearst  and  expressed  diappointment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Associated  Press,  he 
took  counsel  from  Representative  Wil¬ 
liam  Bankhead,  chairman  of  the  power¬ 
ful  rules  committee,  and  withdrew  the 
resolution.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
expressed  confidence  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  get  at  the  facts  sought  without 
requiring  an  inquiry  by  the  rules  com¬ 
mittee. 

Of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mr. 
Blanton  said :  “He  is  a  big  financial 
mogul :  and  because  he  has  plenty  of 
money  what  does  he  care  about  the 
rules  of  this  House?  Why,  he  ignores 
them  and  in  his  papers  he  tries  to  pic¬ 
ture  Congressmen  as  puppets  and  mon¬ 
keys,  and  we  let  him  get  away  with 
that  kind  of  stuff  because,  forsooth, 
because  it  is  campaign  year.  He  has 
no  more  respect  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
than  he  has  for  a  common,  ordinary 
thug  in  an  alley,  because  he  pictured 
our  Democratic  leaders  as  thugs  in  his 
paper  this  morning,  because  they  would 
not  allow  the  McLeod  bill  to  be  handled 
just  like  he  w-anted  it  to  be  handled." 

He  ascribed  personal,  monetary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  McLeod  bill  to  Mr.  Hearst, 
asserting  that  the  measure  would  free 
tftany  Hearst  deposits  in  closed  banks 
throughout  the  country. 

He  was  more  temperate  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  Press,  saying. 
“God  only  knows  what  will  become  of 
the  reporting  system  of  the  country 
when  the  people  lose  confidence  in  the 
great  Associated  Press  reports.” 


BLANTON  HITS  PRESS 
FOR  NAMING  SIGNERS 

Demand*  Investigation  of  How  Names 
On  Congress  Petitions  Were 
Obtained,  Then  Withdraw* 
Request 


CITY  ROOM  FOLLIES 
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EDITOR  ATTACKED 


(Winner  of  first  prize) 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Mike  Parks,  Omaha  Bee-News 


NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  PRESS? 

Ackerman  Says  Newspaper  Is  Great¬ 
est  Agency  for  Peace 

The  award  ef  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
to  a  newspaper  organization  “which 
contributes  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  its  foreign  news  services”  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism, 
in  an  address  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette 
April  19. 

Mr.  Ackerman  pointed  out  that  the 
time  will  come  when  journalism  will  be 
recognized  as  “the  indispensable  agency 
of  peace  which  it  is  today.”  Too  many 
individuals  and  governments  regard  the 
press  exclusively  as  an  agency  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  he  said.  Governments,  he 
added,  are  using  the  press  in  their  own 
selfish  interests  rather  than  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 


LEADING  PAPERS  LISTED 

Fifty  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  three  in  Canada,  of  those  measured 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  carried  from 
2,179,531  lines  of  total  advertising  to 
4,352,943  lines,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1934.  These  figures  include  Sunday 
issues,  where  published.  .\  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  Media  Records  gives  the  list 
of  papers,  with  their  linage;  also  sepa¬ 
rate  lists  for  the  morning  field,  evening 
field,  and  Sunday  field.  Other  lists  give 
the  leading  papers  in  retail,  general 
automotive,  financial,  total  display,  class¬ 
ified,  and  department  store  advertising. 

S.  E.  WALKER  INJURED 

S.  E.  Walker,  publisher  of  the  War¬ 
ren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror  was  struck  by 
an  automobile  on  April  10  while  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  street.  He  sustained  a 
gash  on  his  head  and  body  bruises.  Mr. 
Walker,  who  is  83  years  old,  is  re¬ 
ported  not  to  be  sericusly  hurt. 


FLORIDA  UQUOR  RUUNG 

The  attorney  general  of  Florida  has 
ruled  that  it  is  illegal  under  the  laws  of 
that  state  to  advertise  “in  any  manner 
any  alcoholic  liquor  which  is  declared 
by  law  to  be  intoxicating."  That  in¬ 
cludes,  it  was  declared,  “all  liquors  ex¬ 
cept  wine,  beer  and  fruit  juices  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  3.2  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  weight.”  The  opinion  was 
rendered  by  the  Florida  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  to  John  A.  McIntyre,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  editor  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  Review. 

McGUIRE  TO  WASHINGTON 

Donald  A.  McGuire,  staff  writer  and 
sports  editor  for  the  Des  Moines  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
last  six  years,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau  of  the 
A.  P.  Before  joining  the  A.  P.  he  was 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register. 


Two  Houston  Men  Charged  witk 
Assault  to  Murder 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  18— J.  A.  (Ol¬ 
lier,  attorney,  and  Pete  Loute,  both  of 
Houston,  were  charged  with  assault  to 
murder  B.  P.  Panas,  publisher  of  the 
Texas  World,  weekly  here,  after  Panas 
was  cut  on  the  head  in  a  downtown 
street  fight.  The  men  were  released  on 
$300  bond. 

Collier  recently  filed  a  criminal  libel 
charge  against  Panas,  based  on  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  the  paper.  The  attack 
came  when  the  lawyer  and  Loute  en¬ 
countered  Panas  on  a  Houston  street. 

Examining  trial  for  the  men  was  set 
for  Friday  of  this  week. 

DICKSON  APPOINTED 

John  A.  Dickson  has  been  appoint^ 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  effective 
April  1. 

OKLAHOMANS  TO  MEET 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Oklahona 
Press  Association  will  be  held  J*®* 
8-9  at  the  Hotel  Will  Rogers,  Cla^^ 
mnri»  Okla. 
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Adrun  (Mich.)  Telemm. ......... . 

Albany  (N.  V.)  Knickerbocker  Press. 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Stuart  H.  Perry .  Lotos  Club 

Arthur  D.  Hecox . J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

John  J.  Connors .  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Alhanv  (N.  Y.)  News . Arthur  D.  Hecox . J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 

^  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

John  J.  Connors . 

Allentown  (Pa,)  Call . P.  W.  Leisenring .  Astor  Hotel 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder . Gardiner  Kline .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Antonia  ((^nn.)  Sentinel  . Howard  F,  Emerson - Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

L-  L.  Desaulniers .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler . Oscar  S.  Stauffer . Astor  Hotel 

Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette . Robert  M.  Beer .  Bristol  Hotel 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  &  Times . Don  S.  Elias .  Plaza  Hotel 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution . Clark  Howell,  Sr .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

Clark  Howell,  Jr .  St,  Regis  Hotel 

Atlanta  (Ga,)  Georgian  &  American,...  Herbert  Porter .  Warwick  Hotel 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union . Albert  J.  Feyl . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun . Chas.  C.  Chain,  Jr . Lincoln  Hotel 

A.  A.  Penney .  Lincoln  Hotel 

Auburn  (N  Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser . William  O,  Dapping,...  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Charles  D.  Osimrne .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald . James  C.  Harrison .  Times  Square  Hotel 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News .  A.  M.  Hirsh .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Baltimore  (Md.)  News  &  American. 
Bangor  (Me.)  News . 


Bath  (Me.)  Times . 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Advo¬ 
cate  . . . 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate . 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News.. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- Journal, .. . 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times . 


A.  B.  Chivers.... 
Ward  C.  Mayburn. 

Fred  Jordan . . 

F.  P.  Bosling . 

John  O’Connell  . . . 
Frank  B.  Nichols.. 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 


Charles  P.  Manship _ _  McAlpin  Hotel 


Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner . 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times . 


Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal.. 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 


Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph . 
Boone  (la.)  News-Republican.. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript.... 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era . 

Bristol  ((^nn.)  Press . 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. . 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News . 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . 


Charles  P.  Manship . 

A.  L.  Miller . 

N.  E.  Conine . 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus.... 

Herman  Lazarus  . 

Maurice  Zinader  . 

James  H.  March . 

Frank  E.  Howe . 

Rolland  L.  Adamas . . . . 
Harold  B.  Farquhar.... 

N.  B.  Shapleigh . 

Ralph  E.  Bennett . 

Merle  C.  Ostrom . 

Davis  Merwin  . 

S.  G.  Goldthwaite . 

Mary  Goldthwaite  . 

Albert  F.  Gilmore . 

Roland  R.  Harrison . . . . 

T.  Roscoe  Drummond.. 
Herbert  T.  Stanger.... 

Norman  S.  Rose . 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard... 
Alexander  H.  Williams 

George  E.  Munro . 

Harry  J.  Birtley  . 

William  F.  Rogers . 

George  E.  Stephenson . . 
William  E.  Eysinger... 

Arthur  S.  Barnes . 

Charles  L.  Fuller . 

Louis  H.  Brush . 

Roy  D.  Moore . 

H.  R.  Schaffner . 

John  D.  Raridan . 

Burrows  Matthews  . . . . 

W.  J.  Conners,  Jr . 

Ernest  D,  Anderson... 
David  W.  Howe . 


McAlpin  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
SS  Park  Ave. 

Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
New  Weston  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
500  Fifth  Ave. 

500  FiHh  Ave. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

500  Fifth  .^ve. 

500  FiHh  Ave. 

500  FiHh  Ave. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

Barclay  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 


Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post . 

(^nandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messeuger . 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald . 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel . 

Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . 

Chatunooga  (Tenn.)  News . .  .  .  V. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times . 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 

^eyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune-Leader.. 

^icago  (Ill.)  American . 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Times . 

Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune... 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post . 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star _ ......... 

CUrksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  &  Tele- 
mm . ^ . 

Cleveland  (O.)  News . 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer . 

Qinton  (la.)  Heralds . 

CoffeyvU  e  (Kan.)  Journal . 

^,‘‘o«  (N.  Y.)  American . 

t-oiorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  &  Tele- 
„  zraph  . 

g  “">wa  (s.  c.)  State. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch . i... 

Columbus  (O.)  Star . 

Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire . 


O 

J.  David  Stem .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Samuel  B.  Hill .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

W.  L.  Tushingham. . , .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

L.  J.  McCarthy .  Shelton  Hotel 

B.  F.  Howells .  Shelton  Hotel 

Harry  Prudden  .  Radio  Bldg. 

Verne  Joy  .  Astor  Hotel 

John  P.  Harris . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Robert  L.  Smith .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

W.  E.  Chilton,  Jr .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

J.  E.  (Thilton,  II .  St,  Regis  Hotel 

B.  H.  Anderson .  Plaza  Hotel 

Cranston  Williams  ....  New  Yorker  Hotel 
J.  Charles  Poe  . Astor  Hotel 

H.  C.  Adler .  c/o  New  York  Times 

A.  Shelby  Ochs . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Chas.  R.  Long . Astor  Hotel 

Frederick  R.  Long .  Astor  Hotel 

William  C.  Deming....  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Merrill  C.  Meigs . Warwick  Hotel 

S.  E.  Thomason . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

R.  J.  Finnegan . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

C.  E.  Watkins .  Astor  Hotel 

Ralph  H.  Quinn . St.  Regis  Hotel 

Hulbert  Taft  . Ambassador  Hotel 

C.  H.  Rembold . Ambassador  Hotel 

George  Fries  . Ambassador  Hotel 

Moses  Strauss  . Ambassador  Hotel 

W.  Guy  Tetrick . Lincoln  Hotel 

W.  W.  Powell,  Jr . Lincoln  Hotel 

Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

C.  F.  McC^hill . Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 

Earle  Martin  .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

John  S.  McCarrens . . . .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Paul  Bellamy  . Roosevelt  Hotel 

B.  A,  Collins . Lexington  Hotel 

A.  M.  (Tlapp . Roosevelt  Hotel 

C.  H.  Heintzelman  ....  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

H.  J.  Powell .  Astor  Hotel 

A  .  A.  Scully .  Paramount  Hotel 

C.  C.  Hamlin .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

F.  C.  Withers .  McAlpin  Hotel 

A.  E.  Campbell . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

H.  R.  Young . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Walter  J.  Reck . Gotham  Hotel 

Ray  Green  . Astor  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  ti  .  i 

Wortham  . Astor  Hotel 

Dolores  Wortham  . Astor  Hotel 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard .  E.  H.  Clark .  Picc^illjr  Hotel 

Cumberland  (Md.)  'Times .  Joseph  B.  Finan .  c/o  Devine-Tenney  Corp 

Chrysler  Bldg. 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News  &  Journal .  Ted  Dealey  .... 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald .  Edwin  J.  Kiest.. 

Tom  C.  Gooch... 

Danville  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee .  R.  A.  James,  Jr. 


Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- Journal. . 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald-Review . 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  News . 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle . 

I>over  (O.)  Reporter . 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald . 

Duluth  (MinnA  Herald  &  News-Tribune 
Durham  (N,  Cf.)  Herald  &  Sun . 


H.  B.  Trundle . 

Herbert  M.  Davidson . , 

H.  C.  Schaub . 

F.  M.  Lindsay . 

Edward  Lindsay  . 

John  Cowles . 

Gardner  Cowles.  Jr . 

Chas.  J.  Feldmann . 

Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr. . . . 

Jas.  C.  Hanrahan . 

W,  S.  Gilmore . 

Horace  Hall  . 

Arthur  A.  Hoopingamer 

F.  W.  Woodward . 

M.  F,  Hanson . 

C.  C.  Council . 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
c/o  John  Budd  Co., 
Graybar  Bldg, 
c/o  John  Budd  Co., 
Graykat  Bldg. 

Beaux  Arts  Apartments 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Times-Square  Hotel 
247  Park  Ave. 

Astor  Hotel 


Easton  (Pa.)  Express . J.  L.  Stackhouse .  McAlpin  Hotel 

J.  F.  Wohlers .  McAlpin  Hotel 

A.  M.  Umholtz .  McAlpin  Hotel 

J.  H.  McGrath .  McAlpin  Hotel 

El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times .  R.  A.  Clymer . Astor  Hotel 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal .  Fred  L.  Crane .  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Elmer  E.  Stanion . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Swift .  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  &  Star-Gazette  Frank  E.  Tripp .  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


John  T.  Calkins _ _ 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 


El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times .  Dorrance  D.  Roderick. 

Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index .  Merle  Slane  .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier .  Ed.  J.  Fehn .  Astor  Hotel 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Journal .  Ed.  J.  Fehn .  Astor  Hotel 


Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  4  West  Vir¬ 
ginian  . 

Fail  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News . 


Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Florence  (S.  C.)  News. 


Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press . 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record  4  South¬ 
west  American  . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette . 

Frederick  (Md.)  News  4  Post . 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 
Freeport-Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Review  4 
Star  . 


Gardner  (Mass.)  News... 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune. 


Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  4  Times.. 
Glens  Fails  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  4  Times.. 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times . 

Gloversviile  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican  4 
Herald  . 


Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus. 


Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune . 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. . . 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record . 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review-Tribune . 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  4  Piedmont... 


C.  E.  Smith .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

C.  E.  Sevigny . Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Gray¬ 

bar  Bldg. 

T.  A.  McDonald .  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Gray¬ 

bar  Bldg. 

J.  A.  Downey .  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Gray¬ 

bar  Bldg. 

Norman  D.  Black . Astor  Hotel 

E.  R.  Chapman . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  M.  (J'Dowd . Frost,  Landis  4  Kohn, 

250  Park  Place 
Barron  Collier  .  220  W.  42nd  St. 

J.  S.  Parks .  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

2  West  45th  St 

A.  Schaefer .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

R.  E.  Delaplaine .  Lincoln  Hotel 

Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr....  President  Hotel 

James  E.  Stiles . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Theodore  Edson  . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

William  C.  Fowley .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Geo.  P,  Moyer . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 


C.  Godwin  Turner . 25  Central  Park  West 

J.  R.  Snyder .  Burke,  Kuipers  4  Ma¬ 

honey,  Graybar  Bldg. 

G.  B.  Williams . Shelton  Hotel 

W.  A.  Gracey . Shelton  Hotel 

Arthur  P.  Irving .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

Roland  A.  Newton .  New  Weston  Hotel 

E.  E.  Hicken .  Shelton  Hotel 

Frank  L.  Rogers . Taft  Hotel 

Edward  H.  Mills . McAlpin  Hotel 

J.  R.  Pane .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Talbot  Patrick  . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick....  Piccadilly  Hotel 

O.  S.  Warden .  Astor  Hotel 

H.  I.  Jenks .  Shelton  Hotel 

P.  S.  Walcott .  Shelton  Hotel 

A.  L.  Stockton . Astor  Hotel 

Vance  Jerome . Astor  Hotel 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny .  Lincoln  Hotel 

Robert  B.  Herbert .  Lincoln  Hotel 

Roger  C.  Peace . Astor  Hotel 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail . 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald-Mail . 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator . 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun . 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times . . 


Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  4  Standard- 
Sentinel  . 


High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 


Wm.  P.  Lane,  Jr .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

S.  E.  Phillips .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Andrew  W.  Robb . c/o  (^las.  H.  Eddy  Co., 

247  Park  Ave. 

F.  I.  Ker .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

James  R.  Allan . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

H.  B.  Hostetter .  Lincoln  Hotel 

C.  H.  Meredith .  Lincoln  Hotel 

John  F.  Rolfe .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Francis  S.  Murphy....  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

David  R.  David .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Ward  E.  Duffy .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin. 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times. 


Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star. 


Huntsville  (Ala.)  Register.. 
Hutchinson  News  4  Herald. 


Henry  Walser . 

Frank  Walser  . 

J.  R.  Dersuck . 

R.  B.  Terry . 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry . 

Riley  H.  Allen . 

Mrs.  Olive  G.  Buisch.. 
Miss  S.  Mabel  Wombough 

Louis  G.  Buisch . 

Marcellus  E.  Foster .... 
Emory  C.  Van  Loan... 

Henry  M.  James . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

H.  Pierce  . 

John  P.  Harris . 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Name  of  Newspaper 


RepresentatiTe 


New  York  Address 


Name  of  Newspaper 


BepresentatlTe 


New  York  Address 


IndianspoUs  find.)  News .  Warren  C.  Fairbanks...  Ambassador  Hotel 

Hilton  U.  Brown .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  T.  Carroll .  Ambassador  Hotel 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star .  B.  F.  Lawrence .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

James  A.  Stuart . Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen .  Merritt  C.  Speidel . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Ironwood  (Mien.)  Glebe .  Linwood  I.  Noyes .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal .  Harry  G.  Stutz .  Shelton  Hotel 

J 

Jackson  (Mist.)  News . Frederick  SuUens  . McAlpin  Hotel 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Son .  C.  E.  Piitford .  Astor  Hotel  . 

JacksonTille  (Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union  Jesse  M.  Elliott .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Queens  Evening  Newt..  E.  E.  Birly .  27-29  Union  Hall  St., 

Jamaica 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal .  H.  M.  Hall .  Edison  Hotel 

John  A.  Hall .  Edison  Hotel 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital  News  &  Post- 

Tribune  .  R.  C.  Goshom .  Astor  Hotel 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  &  Staff-  ,  • 

News  . Joseph  Zorna  . c/o  Frost,  Landis  & 

Kohn,  250  Park  Ave. 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News .  John  F.  Lux .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun . . Thos.  F.  Oark .  205  E.  42nd  St. 

K 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan .  W,  A.  Bailey .  St.  Moritz  Hotel 


New  London  (Conn.)  Day .  Theodore  Bodenwein  ..  * 

St.  ■  ■  ** 

O.  G.  Andrews . c/o  Gilman,  Nicoll  4 

Ruthman,  19  W.  44H 
St. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune . James  M.  Thomson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

A.  G.  Newmyer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  & 

c.-tM  . L,  K.  Nicholson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  F.  Tims,  Jr .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  4  Vir-  „  ,  mi  u  r  .  .  u  ■ 

ginian-Pilot  .  S.  L  Slover .  WaldoH-Astoria  Hotel 

P.  S.  Huber .  Plaza  Hotel 

Frederick  Lewis  . Plaza  Hotel 

H.  S.  Lewis . Plaza  Hotel 

Winder  R.  Harris . Plaza  Hotel 

M _ _  IP,  ^  Tim*.  H*ra1<t  . Walter  A.  Wilson . McAlpin  Hotel 

Norristown  (Pa.)  limes  tieram . Gordon  H.  Kite .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Norwalk  (Conn  )  Hour .  C.  (kidwin  Turner . W  Central  Park  West 

‘  ^  Charles  E.  Kellogg . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.... 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 


Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick. 


Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal . 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times . 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times . 

Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia . . 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Joumal . 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader . 

Lima  (O.)  News . 

Lincoln  (111.)  Courier . 


Lincoln  (lU.)  Star . 

Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times . 

Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  4  Journal. 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star . 


I^ain  (O.)  Journal  4  Times  Herald... 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times . 

Lowell  (Mats.)  Courier-Citizen . 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun . 


Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  4  Advance . 

Lynn  (Mast.)  Item . 


Walter  L.  Sanborn . 

Paul  A.  Martin . 

Daniel  R.  Anthony . 

John  K.  R.  Schropp... 

John  E.  Watkins . 

Homer  C.  George . 

L.  B.  Costello . 

Frank  S.  Hoy . 

Fred  B.  Wachs . 

L.  S.  Galvin . 

J.  Lithgow  Nugent.... 
Allyne  Carpenter  Nugent 

Frank  D.  Throop . 

John  Crowley  . 

E.  D.  Corson . 

LeRoy  L.  Smith . 

Frank  A.  Kappler . 

J.  J.  Irvine . 

Norman  Chandler  .... 

Philip  S.  Marden . 

William  G.  Spence . 

Frank  A.  Lawlor . 

Thomas  F.  Costello.... 
T.  F.  .MeSorley,  Jr _ 

M.  K.  Duerson . 

E.  Reed  Hastings . 


(Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Elks’  Club,  43  rd  St. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Chrysler  Bldg. 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 


Plaza  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Prince  (jeorge  Hotel 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  4 

Times  . 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald . 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald . 


Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern . 

Oswego  Palladium-Times . 

Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald . 


Joseph  R.  Knowland...  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Franklin  R.  Little . c/o  J.  P.  McKinney  4 

Son,  30  Ruckefdkr 
Plaza 

K.  R.  Boyle .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

E.  P.  Boyle .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

John  O’Donnell  . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 


E.  K.  Gaylord . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

M.  G.  Fitzpatrick . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

B.  Fitzpatrick . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Henry  Doorly  .  St.  Rntis  Hotel 

W.  K.  Watson .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

0.  J.  Hardy .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

E.  M.  Waterbury .  Shelton  Hotel 

John  P.  Harris . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Sidney  F.  Harris .  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Lawrence  Hager  .  Roosevelt  Hotel 


Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  4  Times. 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News . 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call. 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  News.. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 


Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald . 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader. 


Marietta  (O.)  Times . 

Marlboro  (Mats.)  Enterprise . 

Martinez  (Cal.)  Herald . 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News . 

Tribune  Republican. 

Merwen  (Conn.)  Journal . . 

Meridra  (Conn.)  Recoiri . 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Star . 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune . 

Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index . 

Monroe  (La.)  State-Times  Morning  Ad 

vocate  . 

Monroe  (Mich.)  Newt . !!"" 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  AdvertiMr . !! 

Muskogee  (OkU.)  Phoenix  4  Times-Demo 
crat  . 


Nelson  (B.  C.)  Newt . 

Newport  New.  (Ya.)  Pres,  4  Timm 
Herald  . 

New  York  Evening  Pott . 

New  York  Herald  Tribune . 


Thomas  Ferguson  . Parmount  Hotel 

Ronald  H.  Ferguson....  Parmount  Hotel 

John  A.  MuehTing . New  Weston  Hotel 

Edmund  F.  Jewel! . New  Weston  Hotel 

Cornelius  Dekker  . New  Weston  Hotel 

Will  P.  McKinney . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Dustin  Lucier  . Astor  Hotel 

Thos.  F.  (3ark .  205-217  E.  42nd  St. 

W.  D.  Mansfield .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Walter  Irving  Bates...  Lincoln  Hotel 

C.  H.  Tryon . Lexington  Hotel 

Wayne  C.  Smith . Astor  Hotel 

Jas.  H.  Skewea . Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Frank  B.  Shutts . Sa.  Regis  Hotel 

Ellis  C.  Hollums .  Sa.  Regis  Hotel 

T.  J.  Dillon . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

K.  H.  Murphy .  Sherry-Netherland  Hotel 

James  Todd  . Astor  Hotel 

Charles  P.  Manship....  McAlpin  Hotel 

J.  S.  Gray .  Roosevelt  Hotel 

R-  F.  Hudson . McAlpin  Hotel 

Joel  H.  Bixby . Roosevelt  Hotel 


Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pubs.  Assn.... 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic  4  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  . 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette . 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph . 

Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News . 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald . 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Cazette . 


Pottstown  (Pa.)  Herald .  . 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  SUr  4  Eagle-News 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier. . 

Providence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune . 


W.  M.  Glenn .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Edward  H.  RoenUe....  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
William  M.  McBride...  Governor  Clinton  Hotd 

Rol^rt  Williams  . 

Theo.  W.  Hendershot . 

F.  A.  Friedrich . 

Harry  B.  Haines . 

Jules  C.  Levine . 

Stanley  T.  Black . Lexington  Hotel 

Williard  E.  Binford....  Lexington  Hotel 
Wm.  N.  Hardy .  Lincoln  Hotel 

W.  W.  Knorpp . Waldorf-Astoria  Hoed 

Oliver  J.  Keller . 

Wilmer  M.  Jacoby . Warwick  Hotel 

ayde  E.  Muchmore....  E.  Katz  Special  A|tscj, 
500  Fifth  Ave. 

E.  J.  Ottaway . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotd 

Fred  D.  Salmon .  c/o  Ingraham.  (Mg 

4  Coffin,  350  Madim 

Ave. 

John  T.  Wagner .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Ernest  L.  Owen .  Astor  Hotel 

Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr...  Astor  Hotel 

E.  D.  Tobey .  Gotham  Hotel 

T.  R.  Sullivan .  Astor  Hotel 

R.  I.  Wakeman .  Commodore  Hotel 

D.  J.  McNulty .  Commodore  Hotel 


Quinev  (Mass.)  News .  W.  D.  Shields . Waldorf-Astoria  HmcI 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  4  Observer. 
Raleigh  (N.  (j.)  'Times . 


Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. . 


New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


New  York  Staats  Zeitung. 
New  York  Sun . 


New  York  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Newark  Ledger 
Newark  News  . 


Newaik  Star  Eagle 


Newburyport  (Mast.)  News . 

New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times... 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News . 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier. 


F.  F.  Payne .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Raymond  B.  Bottom. . .  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 
C.  G.  Marshall .  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

J.  David  Stem . 75  West  St. 

Waller  A.  Young . 75  West  St. 

Howard  Davis  . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

George  J.  Auer . N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

George  Hnfnagle . N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Robert  Cresswell  . N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

A.  H.  Bums . N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

■Mex.  R.  Sharton .  63  Park  Row 

Joseph  £.  Ridder . 62  Park  Row 

Bernard  H.  Ridder . 62  Park  Row 

Victor  F.  Ridder .  22  North  William  St. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder....  22  North  William  St. 
William  T.  Dewart....  280  Broadway 

Keats  Speed  .  280  Broadway 

Edwin  S.  Friendly .  280  Broadway 

K.  C.  Hogate .  ^  Broad  St. 

W.  T.  Devlin .  ♦♦  Broad  St. 

Eli  Day  .  44  Broad  St. 

L.  T.  Russell,  Sr .  . . 

Edwin  F.  Russell .  . . 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Eugene  W.  Farr^ . ,  • .  •  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Henry  J.  Auth . Paul  Block  4  Associates, 

247  Park  Ave. 

Gilbert  Falk  . . Paul  Block  4  Associates, 

247  Park  Ave. 

E.  E.  Hicken . Shelton  Hotel 

J.  G.  Gavin .  Shelton  Hotel 

H.  Edmund  Scheerer..  415  Lexington  Ave. 

Fred  L.  Rentz . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Everett  B.  Harvey . c/o  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 

cial  Agency,  400  Madi¬ 
son  Ave. 

M.  H.  Wren .  c/o  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 

cial  Agency,  400  Madi- 
sem  Ave. 

A.  J.  Pease . c/o  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 

cial  Agency,  400  Madi¬ 
son  Ave. 


Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  4  World-News.... 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  4  Demo¬ 
crat  4  (^ronicle . 


Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic  4  Morn¬ 
ing  Star . 


Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel . 

Rutland  (Vt)  Herald . 


Josephus  Daniels,  Jr...  Plaza  Hotel 

John  A.  Park . Governor  Qinton  Hotel 

Mrs.  John  A.  Park....  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

E.  H.  Harris . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

C.  P.  Hasbrook . St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Vincent  G.  Byers .  Beaux  Arts  Apartniesti 

W.  C.  Stauffer . McAlpin  Hotel 

R.  C.  Kates . Commodore  Hotel 

Albert  W.  Fell .  c/o  T.  P.  McKinney  t 

Son,  30  Rockefelkr 
Plaza 

A.  J.  McDonald . c/o  J.  P.  McKinney  t 

Son,  30  RockefeDei 

PUza 

E.  Kenneth  Todd .  Lincoln  Hotel 

Roscoe  S.  Chapman. ...  Lincoln  Hotel 

James  W.  Rodgers . Lincoln  Hotel 

L.  W.  Kornegay . Astor  Hotel 

J.  L.  Horae,  Jr . Astor  Hotel 

A.  R.  Kessinger . Lexington  Hotel 

F.  E,  Kessinger .  Lexington  Hotel 

Howard  L.  Hindley....  Woodstock  Hotel 


Saginaw  (Mich.)  News .  Arthur  R.  Treanor . 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian, . .  Mrs.  John  K.  Walbridge 

Howard  Moody . 

San  Francisco  Chronicle . George  T.  Cameron . 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times-Journal .  Fred  Schilplin . 


St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press-Gazette... 


H.  A.  Sprague. 
C.  M.  Palmer.. 


St.  Paul  (Minn.)  News .  Herman  Ridder  ... 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times .  C.  C.  Carr . 

Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Press . Matthew  Weber  .. 

Salem  (Mass.)  News . William  E.  Foster. 


Sarnia  (Ont.)  (^nadian  Observer .  A.  D.  McKenzie . 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press . H.  V.  Jenkins . 

Springfield  (111.)^  Illinois  State  Register.,  (ieorge  M.  Clendenin. 
Sunbury  (Pa.j  Daily . William  Wolfe . 


Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily . William  Wolfe  .. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y’.)  Gazette . John  G.  Green.. 

Ramon  L.  Hall.. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Timet .  W.  R.  Lynett... 

J.  E.  Bradley... 
J.  W.  Flanagan. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
r.incoln  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
c/o  'I'heis  4  Simpson  Cc-i 
Graybar  Bldg. 

Yale  Club 

c/o  Palmer,  Suter  I 
Palmer,  350  Madh* 
Ave. 

Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
8521  114th  St, 
mond  Hill,  N.  Y. 
c/o  Julius  Mathw* 
Agency,  400  Madin* 
Ave.  ^ 

Governor  Clinton  H™ 
Plaza  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel  . 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Bihmore  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotd 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Nowipapor 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian . 

Shawnee  (Olcla.)  Newa  &  Star . 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Newa  Times . 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 

Springfield  (O.)  News  &  Sun . . 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard . 


RopresentatlTo  New  York  Address 

, . .  M.  L.  Goodman . Piccadilly  Hotel 

E.  Tracy  Sweet . Piccadilly  Hotel 

H.  S.  (ioodman . Piccadilly  Hotel 

. ..  Oscar  S.  Stauffer . . . ."Vi.'"'' 

J.  M.  Stephenson . c/o  Lorenaen  &  Thorap- 

son,  19  W.  44th  St. 

...  H.  S.  Jewell .  St.  Morita 

E.  K.  Bixby . Astor  Hotel 

. ..  Edgar  Morris  .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Jerome  D.  Barnum....  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

R.  L.  Voorhees .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

.\rthur  J.  (Jordon . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Grant  Ernst  . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper  Bepresentatlre 

Ki'r::;:;;::-.::;; 

Vickshurg  (Miss.)  Post . Louis  P.  Cashman . Astor  Hotel 


Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle . 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  &  Reporter.. 
Waterbury  «Jonn.)  Republican-American, 


Waterloo  (la.)  Courier. 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  &  Ledger  Frank  S.  Baker.... 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times .  David  E.  Smiley... 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette .  William  H.  Reed. . . 

William  R.  Reed. . . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  &  Star .  Harris  V.  Hanson. 

A.  C.  Keifer . 

Louis  F.  Keifer... 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade .  Grove  Patterson  ... 

Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News .  Charles  E.  Hewitt.. 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Mail  &  Empire . W.  Arthur  Pearcey 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Star .  Fred  L.  Tate . 

Toseph  S.  Atkinson. 

Toronto  (O.)  Tribune .  Forrest  Richmond  . 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Tiroes . T.  L.  Kerney . 

James  Kemey,  Jr. . 

J.  E.  Kerney . 

Don  Johnson  . 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record . David  B.  Plum.... 

Trov  (N.  Y.)  Times . W.  H.  Anderson... 

R.  P.  Anderson . 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune .  Richard  Llyod 

Jr . 


Jones, 


Tulsa  (Okla.)  World .  N.  G.  Henthorne. 

F.  O..  Larson.... 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  Times  &  Telegraph  J.  F.  Donahue.... 


Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Iximbardy  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg, 
c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg, 
c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg, 
c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg. 

St.  Regis  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club, 
106  W.  56tb  St. 

Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
New  Yorker  Hotel 


Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald. 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon . 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  News . 


Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Independent.. 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- Leader. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit . 


Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  4  Bulle¬ 
tin  . 


Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming 

John  L.  Stewart . 

WUliam  J.  Pape . 

E.  R.  Stevenson . 

William  B.  Pape . 

i.  H.  Darc^ . 

ackson  Mc(Joy  . 

larold  B.  Johnson.... 
Clarence  M.  Kendell . . . 

Floyd  Chalfant  . 

Mrs.  Floyd  Chalfant... 

W.  Lee  fuller . 

Louis  Levand  . 

John  A.  Hourigan,  Sr.. 
John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr... 

T.  F.  Heffeman . 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith... 

E.  W.  Phophet . 

Dietrick  Lamade  . 

George  R.  Lamade . 

Howard  J.  Lamade . 

Charles  D.  Lamade . . . . 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 
W^urf-Astoria  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Hotel  Plaza 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
W^dorf-Astoria  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 


Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal. 


YA  Observer-Dispatch . Prentiss  Bailey . Paramount  Hotel 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press . William  V.  Jones . c/o  Verree  4  Conklin, 

285  Madison  Ave. 


Geo.  E.  Graff . c/o  J.  P.  McKinney  4 

Son,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza 

Chas.  H.  TenWeeges...  Astor  Hotel 

Wm.  F.  Metten . Astor  Hotel 

Clarence  J.  Pyle . Astor  Hotel 

A.  L.  Ingram . Astor  Hotel 

W.  Murray  Metten....  Astor  Hotel 

Walter  E.  Myer . Taft  Hotel 

James  D.  Haggerty....  Times  Square  Hotel 

Buell  W.  Hudson . Lexington  Hotel 

George  F.  Booth . Waldorf-.'^storia  Hotel 

Howard  M.  Booth . Lexington  Hotel 

Toseph  C.  DeWolf .  Lexington  Hotel 

Harry  H.  Hoffman .  Lexington  Hotel 

James  F.  Carroll . Lexington  Hotel 

M.  H.  Williams .  Lexington  Hotel 


Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  . William  F.  Maag .  Commodore  Hotel 

S 

Zanesville  (O.)  Tiroes  Recorder . VV.  O.  Littick .  New  Weston  Hotel 

C.  W.  Gibson .  New  Weston  Hotel 


Winfield  (Kan.)  Courier. 

Woburn  (Mass.)  Times 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  4  Gazette.. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-SPEEDAUMAT  CO. 
Third  floor 
H.  M.  Pierce  E.  J.  Ferris 

ALCO  GRAVURE,  INC. 

Raymond  Gilleaudeau  A.  H.  Sherin 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Convention,  Grand  Ballroom 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Directors,  Basildon  Room 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Meeting,  Grand  Ball  Room 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Astor 
(Jallery 

Registration,  Basildon  Room 

General  Offices,  370  Lexingrton  Avenue 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COM¬ 
PANY 

H.W.  Alexander  C.  W.  Kellogg 

J.  M.  Collins  F.  C.  Cole 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
Room  832 

Frederick  D.  Murphy  C.  J.  Dare 

Henry  B.  Williamt  F.  Sugden 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Annual  Meeting,  Roof  Garden 
Annual  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom 
General  Offices,  383  Madison  Ave. 

B^R-MANNING  company 

Room  801 
E,  W.  Jones 

W.  blatchford  company 

Suite  8-A 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 
North  End,  Astor  Gallery 

Mr.  Brown,  Sr.  Mr.  S.  H.  Pew 
Mr.  Pew 


Mr.  Rohb 
Mr.  Bassett 
Mr.  Perry 
Mr.  Mann 
Mr.  Clougher 
Mr.  Brown,  Jr. 
Mr.  Groomes 
Mr.  Haulenbeek 
Mr.  Stuart 
Mr.  Lambert 
Mr.  Babcock 


Mr.  Strate 
Mr.  Levantino 
Miss  McMahon 
Mrs.  Dare 
Miss  Sheldrick 
Miss  Clougher 
Miss  Ferro 
Miss  Garigan 
Miss  Burke 
Miss  Chadell 
Miss  Borries 
Mrs.  Wilke 


^urphy 


J.  J.  Nickels 
M.  L.  Friday 
J,.  O.  Webb 
G.  A.  Savage 


F.  S.  Fairchild 
B.  R.  Lipe 
R.  H.  Raynor 
R.  F.  Kielich 


BOURGES  SERVICE.  INC. 

4  'belt  R.  Bourges 

ALI-RED  W.  CHANNING,  INC. 

Alfred  W.  Cbanning 

^TyndICATE^^^^'^*'''^  YORK  NEWS 
Arthur  W.  Crawford  S.  H.  Wharton 
Mollie  Slott  Levinson  Edward  Dunne 
Joseph  Wynne 

‘^^^^'^p^^ectric  manufacturing 

A.  L  Cline  H.  A.  Williams 

A.  H.  Parks  H.  E.  Brundage 

"^^E  CORKPAK  COMPANY 
Room  690 
Joseph  Oswald 

^UTLER.HAMMER,  INC. 

O  A.  H.  James 

Alh^  W.  Barnecott  H.  M.  Cook 
Albert  E.  Urie  E.  H.  Laabs 

“sKsiSs?^*^  COMPANY 


Miss  Hoagiand 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Howard  H.  Flint  Alan  A.  McNab 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
H.  F.  Blankenbiller  E.  Fox 

W.  W.  Cronkhite  F.  O.  Brewer 

H.  W.  Rogers  F.  E.  Winslow 

W.  L.  Wrroht  S.  A.  Clark 

F.  W.  Mc(^esney  M.  M.  Goldenstein 
W.  J.  Woods  G.  K.  Herr 

Charles  Hewson  R.  E.  Bear 

W.  E.  Whalen  J.  H.  Persons 

R.  T.  Shiels 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Rooms  975-985-987-989-991 
M.  W.  Brueshaber  H.  F.  Sheldon 
R.  C.  Corlett  H.  S.  Mount 

W.  'T.  Goss  W.  E.  Becker 

E.  M.  Arnold 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  COMPANY 
Room  603 

Wm.  C.  Herrick  D.  A.  Robbins 
J.  C.  Menke  G.  V.  Oldham 

Wm.  H.  Coleman 

R.  HOE  4  CO.,  INC. 

Suite  Nos.  953  and  955 

H.  M.  Tillinghast  P.  H.  Gallien 
H.  V.  Ball 
A.  J.  Gallien 
J.  M,  Masterson 
E.  G.  Beveridge 
W.  C.  Cooper 
O.  L.  Crain 
A.  Dressel 


T.  J.  Gutmann 
G.  H.  Higgins 
C.  O.  Mundhenk 
F.  W.  Schnell 
J.  F.  Springstead 
W.  T.  Strain 
R.  A.  Willoughby 


-sley  1 

A.  C.  Hewitt 
Sm  R.  Young 
W.  H.  Granger 
Charles  H.  Brown 
Ctorge  R.  Steele 


Paul  Drake 
George  W.  Watrous 
Colonel  E.  L.  Markey 
Marcus  M.  Farley 
Irving  K.  Stone 
I.  C.  Squier 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORPO¬ 
RATION 
Booth  2 

J.  C.  Beckham  I.  W.  Inglefield 

S.  G.  Little 

J.  M.  HUBER  INK  COMPANY 

Walter  Huber  Bruce  Berckmans 

Robert  P.  lalor  Hart  Leitenberger 

C.  W.  Luttinger  S.  E.  Mills 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
W.  S.  Yerger  H.  A.  Bray 

C.  Seaman  W.  C.  Otter 

G.  F.  Wilber  W.  A.  Penney,  Jr. 

W.  W.  Stearly  C.  Olton 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Neal  Dow  Becker  B.  W.  Radcliffe 
A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.  C.  C.  Chadwick 

T.  A.  McElwee  J.  S.  Plummer 

J.  W.  Schuh 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY 

H.  M.  Jampol  K.  J.  Herminghausen 

J.  Fontaine 

KLEAN-O-MAT  INC. 

Jade  Room 

Ray  G.  Johnson 

KLM'BERLY-CLARK  CORPOR.A.TION 
Lawrence  Stedman 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
AND  UNIVERSAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Rooms  678-680,  682-684 

F.  J.  Nicht  W.  E.  Moss 

Shirley  Olympius  S.  I.  Neiman 

I.  F.  Alofsin  H.  A.  Moore 

J.  R.  Homady  D.  A.  Murphy 

C.  B.  Travis  Glen  E.  Mahar 

B.  A.  (Japarell  B.  F.  Behrman 

Geo.  T.  Hargreaves 

KOHLER  BROS.,  INC. 

Franklin  W.  Kohler  Theo.  R.  Wolf 
David  G.  Bernard 

ARTHUR  T.  LAFAVE 
Room  14& 

Arthur  J.  Lafave 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY 

Harvey  D.  Best  John  J.  Meadth 

T.  Frank  Morgan  Frank  M.  Sherman 

Richard  Beresford  Stanley  E.  Haigh 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

John  L.  Watkins  Homer  C.  George 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY 
A.  J.  Drew 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
Philip  P.  Merrill  Wm.  F.  Mulcahy 
John  O.  King  Fred  H.  Dunham 

THE  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
Rooms  768-770 

V.  V.  McNitt  Chas.  VcMcAdam 

Chas.  B.  Driscoll  I.  C.  Brenner 

Frank  J.  Murphy 

MARGACH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 
Herman  Diamond 

L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 
(Jeorge  A.  Lewis  W.  V,  Jacobson 
L.  R.  Sbupe 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
Lorenzo  S.  Landers  Clifford  Yewdall 
Charles  H.  Stout 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INCORPORATED 
William  D.  Nugent,  Vice-President 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Norman  Dodge 
Joseph  T.  Mackey 
Harry  L.  Gage 
C.  C.  Rhame 
Walter  B.  Patterson 


Fred  W.  Bott 
F.  C.  Van  Schaick 
Harry  E.  Reid 
Mark  H.  Boynton 
Fred  C.  Grumman 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


Albert  Moody 
William  M.  Laas 
LeRoy  Keller 
A.  S.  Andereck 
Hugh  N.  Fleming,  Jr. 


Monte  Bourjaily 
George  A.  Carlin 
Maximillian  Elser,  Jr. 

Colin  Miller 
Frank  B.  Knapp 

THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY.  INC. 

W.  E.  Conklin  L.  W.  Sloane 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO.,  DIVISION  OF 
GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORP, 
Parlors  G  and  H,  8th  Floor 
Arthur  S.  Thompson  L.  G.  Morrill 
B.  F.  Bunn  L.  S.  Allstmm 

MORSEGRAPH  MANUFACTURING  COR¬ 
PORATION  (SUPERFOLD  PAPER). 
Third  Floor — South  Balcony  over  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.  Stairway 
L.  T.  Hand 

NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

Sidney  A.  Silberman  Harry  G.  Isaacs 
Milton  R.  Jacobs 

NEA  SERVICE.  INC. 

Room  742-744 

Fred  S.  Ferguson  Fred  H.  Kury 

Herbert  W.  Walker  Ernest  Lynn 

Peter  Edson  P.  V.  Bessey 

Robert  P.  Dorman 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEWS 
SERVICE 
Rooms  668-670 

R.  E.  Moyer  John  Dena 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE 

Rooms  668-670 

Harry  Staton  Philip  L.  Dietz 

NILES  4  NELSON.  INC. 

E.  T.  Niles  •  L.  D.  Wright 

L.  C.  Doran 

PARSONS  4  WHITTEMORE,  INC. 

Room  611 

John  E.  Gefaell  James  J.  Nolan 

Edward  R.  Southouse 

POLLARD-ALLING  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Charles  R.  Ketchum  G.  D.  Zerfass 

POLYGRAPHIC  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Exhibit  Space  3 

Rohert  M.  Werblow  George  B.  Williams 
Albert  Werblow 

(Continmd  on  page  89) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  1934 


WINNING  COPY  STRESSED  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


New^brkXAbrld  -  Jelegfam 


Atlanta  Ceorgian-Ameriran's  circulation 
campaign,  crammed  with  human  inter¬ 
est,  won  honorable  mention  as  a  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  above  advertisement,  first 
in  the  series,  also  won  highest  award 
for  individual  advertisements. 


Jheres  J^ews  i 
Used  Qar  Jo  z 
Suit  €very  "d 

PL  RSE  and  t, 

PURPOSE  fy 


TOBACCO  BY  THE  WAREHOUSE-FULL 


Ktralft 

^ributir 


Striking  art  work  took  the  distinguished 
merit  award  for  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  the  “advertising  to  advertisers” 
classification.  The  above  advertisement 
won  the  award  for  individual  copy  and 
the  campaign  of  which  it  was  a  part 
took  a  similar  place  in  its  class.  The 
letters  “WANTED”  are  formed  from 
cigarettes  standing  on  end. 


First  award  for  advertisements  for 
classified  promotion  was  taken  by  the 
Toronto  Star  with  the  copy  shown 
above.  The  same  paper’s  campaign  for 
circulation  promotion  won  a  second,  or 
distinguished  merit  award,  in  tba 
group  with  the  most  detailed  presents- 
tion  yet  seen  in  these  contestL 


The  Cleveland  News 


First  place  as  a  campaign  and  second  in  individual  advertisements  for  classified 
promotion  were  taken  by  Cleveland  News.  The  above  advertisement,  while  not 
the  individual  winner,  is  similar  in  treatment.  At  the  right  above  are  shown 
two  of  the  trade  paper  advertisements  which  won  distinguished  merit  awards 
for  individual  copy  and  campaign  for  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune.  The  “Stars” 
copy  was  the  selected  single  advertisement. 


THE  SUN  BRINGS 
CUSTOMERS  TO 

WAN’AMAKERS 


The  Value  of  Foreign  News 


New  Hork  Shtujs. 


High  praise  and  honorable 

were  awarded  New  York  Sun  for  'THE  a  NEWS 

remarkable  aeries  built  around  its  pat  I  _ _ SN«>roM»-«<TwatMtw9Pam  I 

ronage  by  the  great  department  stores  ^ 

of  New  York.  The  airplane  map  of  New  York  Daily  News,  which  won  the  cup  and  plaque  for  best  all-around  pro- 
the  city,  with  a  store  building  drawn  motion,  also  captured  highest  honors  in  the  trade  paper  group,  both  individual 
in,  featured  the  campaign.  advertisement  and  campaign.  The  above  copy  was  individual  price-winner. 


New  York  Times  copy  which 
distinguished  merit  award  for  uj®" 
vidual  advertisements  for  circulsU** 
promotion. 
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Its  name  inscribed  for  the  second  time  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup  for  best 
all-around  newspaper  promotion,  the  l\etv  York  Daily  News  needs  another 
victory  to  win*  permanent  possession.  This  paper  also  wins  a  plaque,  similar 
to  the  one  awarded  it  last  year  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  trophy  case.  An¬ 
other  plaque  like  the  above  is  awarded  the  New  Y  ork  Sun,  runner-up  this  year 
and  in  1931  for  best  all-around  promotion. 

throughout  the  year,  supplemented  by  Advertisement  for  Advertisers. 
promotion  through  carrier  boy.s’  publi-  E.xposition  of  New  York  City’s  pe- 
cations,  car  cards,  window  displays,  culiar  home  delivery  technique — every 
posters,  and  cut-out  displays.  reader  his  own  carrier — won  the  first 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  1934 

WINNERS  OF  1933  PROMOTION  AWARDS 

New  York  Daily  News  Wins  Silver  Cup  and  Plaque  for  Second  Year — New  York  Sun  Wins  Merit 

Plaque — Other  Prize  Winners  Announced 

PROMOTION  copy  that  gives  a 
graphic,  quickly  drawn  picture  of 
the  newspaper’s  character  or  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  or  general  phase  of  the  market 
served  scored  most  heavily  with  the 
judges  of  the  Third  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  arranged  by  Editor  & 

Pubusher.  Typography  and  other 
factors  in  design  counted  to  an  im^r- 
tant  degree.  Commonplace  headlines 
and  illustrations  disqualified  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  top  awards  numerous 
entries  which  might  have  been  eligible 
on  the  score  of  the  story  they  told. 

Awards  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Cup  and  Plaque  to  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  the  second  successive  year  for 
the  best  all-around  promotion,  and  of 
the  plaque  for  Distinguished  Merit  in 
all-around  promotion  to  the  New  York 
Sun  were  tosed  almost  entirely  on  the 
elements  named. 

Promotion  done  by  both  of  these 
papers  in  every  major  phase  drove 
home  both  wedges  of  the  advertising 
sales  message— character  and  coverage. 

Neither  paper  used  key  ideas  connected 
to  the  body  of  the  message  by  a  kite 
string;  long  introductions  and  perora¬ 
tions  were  completely  absent  in  these 
and  all  other  winning  entries.  The 
only  prize-winning  copy  which  might 
have  been  called  fanciful  was  the  “Deep 
River”  advertisement  of  the  Daily 
News,  winner  of  the  trade  paper  honor¬ 
able  mention  award.  This  copy,  how¬ 
ever,  lost  no  time  in  linking  its  striking 
title  and  illustration  to  the  main  theme, 
and  the  double  truck  story  “marched” 
from  first  word  to  signature. 

Territorial  Group 
Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to 
the  Scripps- Howard  newspapers  for  the 
best  promotion  done  by  a  territorial 
group  or  commonly  owned  group  of 
newspapers,  the  winning  entry  being  a 
campaim  for  classified  promotion  done 
in  whimsical  illustration  and  text.  The 
advertisement  illustrated  is  typical  and 
probably  more  sober  in  tone  than  other 
elements  in  the  campaign.  Its  appeal 
to  the  judges  over  the  other  excellent 
entries  in  this  group  was  apparently 
due  to  the  attention-compelling  value  of 
the  iljustration  and  headline  treatment, 
combined  with  terse,  humorous  copy. 

The  copy  above,  while  signed  by  the 
Nejv  York  IVorld-Telegram,  was  avail¬ 
able  for  all  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
papers. 

Territorial  Campaign. 

A  campaign  sponsored  last  autumn 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  -Association, 
won  the  distinguished  merit  award  in 
the  classification  devoted  to  association 
or  group  promotion.  The  theme  of  the 
campaign,  well  exemplified  in  the  speci¬ 
men  illustrated,  is  the  universality  of 
the  daily  newspaper  appeal. 

Most  voluminous  of  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  submitted  was  that  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  for  circulation.  Every  pro¬ 
motion  activity  pertaining  to  circula¬ 
tion  was  placed  before  the  judges,  who 
spent  the  better  part  of  three  hours 
evaluating  the  entries  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  alone.  With  the  contestants  gradu- 
mly  eliminated  until  only  the  Atlanta 
Oeorffian  American  and  the  Toronto 
judges  awarded  hon- 
orable  mention  to  the  first  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit  to  the  second  for  their 
CM^igns.  The  deciding  factor  was  a 
slight  superiority  in  typographical  ap- 
pearMce  in  the  Atlanta  paper’s  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  page  illustrated  from  the  Geor¬ 
gian  s  campaign  took  first  award 
^ong  individual  advertisements  for 
orculation,  followed  by  the  Ne70  York 
y  imej  page  on  “The  Value  of  Foreign 
wews.  Both  advertisements  won  on 
eir  thorough  analysis  of  a  specific 
pnase  of  a  newspaper’s  appeal.  The  ad- 
wtiSOTent  selected  for  illustration 
an  ^  Toronto  Star’s  campaign  gives 
Idea  of  the  tempo  in  which  it  moved 


JUDGES  OF  THE  1933  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


Frank  Presbrey 


John  Benson 


H.  K.  McCann 


Frank  J.  Ross 


H.  B.  Humphrey 


O.  P.  Kilbourn 


JUDGES  of  the  1933  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Newspaper  Promotion  Con¬ 
test  comprised,  as  usual,  the  day’s 
leaders  in  adver¬ 
tising  thought  and 
execution.  Stuart 
Peabody,  of  the 
Borden  Company, 
past  president  of 
the  Association 
of  National  .Ad¬ 
vertisers,  served 
as  chairman.  He 
had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  both  pre¬ 
vious  juries  and 
was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  the 
contest  and  the 


Stuart  Peabobv 


best  methods  of  passing  fair  judgment 
on  the  hundreds  of  individual  entries. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Peabody  as  judgM 
were : 

John  Benson,  president  .American 
.Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies, 
New  York. 

Frank  Presbrey,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York. 

Frank  J.  Ross,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Fuller  Smith  &  Ross,  New  York. 

H.  K.  McCann,  president  McCann- 
Erickson  Company,  New  York. 

H.  B.  Humphrey,  president  H.  B. 
Humphrey  Company,  Boston. 

Orrin  P.  Kilbourn,  vice-president  J. 
Stirling  Getchell  Co.,  Detroit. 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  managing  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


award,  honorable  mention,  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  winning  advertisement 
is  illustrated— a  six-panel  page  depict¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  a  copy  from  the 
news  stand  to  the  fireside,  preceded  and 
followed  by  brief  outlines  of  selling 
points.  Simplicity  of  text  and  otrtline, 
continuity  of  thought  and  execution 
these  were  the  qualities  especially  noted 
by  the  judges  in  making  the  award. 

Advertising  Campaign. 

First  award  in  the  group  “best  ad¬ 
vertising  compaign  in  newspapers  di¬ 
rected  to  advertisers”  went  to  the  New 
York  Sun  for  its  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  New  York  department 
stores.  The  illustrated  advertisement 
is  typical  of  the  series,  the  central  note 
of  which  was  an  airplane  map  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  as  a  background  for  an 
individual  store,  represented  by  a  pen 
drawinj  of  its  buildings.  Copy  was 
based,  without  statistics,  upon  the  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  of  each  store  in 
the  Sun. 

Class  II,  Groups  1  and  2. 

Striking  illustration  technique  char¬ 
acterized  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
campaign  which  won  distinguished 
merit  awards  in  both  the  single  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  campaign  groups  di¬ 
rected  to  advertisers.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  illustrated  was  selected  by  the 
judges  as  the  9utstanding  single  piece 
and  the  campaign  of  which  it  was  a 
part  also  was  cited.  In  all  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,  commodities  are  pictured 
in  giant  size — tomatoes  on  the  bush  and 
mail  in  40-gallon  cans  on  the  loading 
platform,  destined  for  the  immense 
New  York  market. 

Direct  Mail  First  Award  Single 
Piece 

One  of  the  most  impressive  exhibits 
in  the  entire  contest  was  that  which 
won  honorable  mention  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece.  As  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  fair 
impression  of  this  unit  with  a  single 
illustration,  the  description  accorded  it 
is  longer  than  that  for  other  entries. 

The  booklet,  about  20x14  inches,  is 
printed  on  markedly  white  offset  paper, 
with  a  heavy  Gainsborough  cover.  The 
title — “The  Rest  of  the  Newspaper” — 
is  outlined  in  white  block  letters  against 
a  silver  printed  ink  drawing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  press  with  the  drive  shaft  in  the 
foreground.  After  two  flyleaves,  blank 
except  for  a  serial  number  inscription, 
it  is  stated  that  the 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  _  in 
journalism  for  1932,  with  the  following 
explanation : 

“It  has  been  customary  in  the  past 
to  offer  facts  about  readers  to  help 
advertisers  judge  a  newspaper.  In  this 
booklet  we  present  an  innovation.  We 
reverse  the  process  and  offer  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  newspaper  itself  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  form  an  opinion  about  our 
readers.” 

What  follow  are  line  engravings  of 
specimen  tear  sheets  from  various  is¬ 
sues  of  the  newspaper  during  July, 
August  and  September  last  year,  re¬ 
produced  by  the  World-Telegram  en¬ 
graving  department  directly  from  the 
original  without  retouching.  Under 
each  page  is  a  brief  description,  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  appearance  or  content  of 
the  page  and  noting  any  qualities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  World-Telegram.  Cap¬ 
tions  under  the  reproduced  jages  are 
printed  in  outline  type  with  silver  ink, 
and  the  explanatory  notes  are  set  in 
10-point  well  leaded  Stymie.  There  is 
a  minimum  of  selling  copy  in  the  cap¬ 
tions  and  comments,  the  evident  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  make  the  illustrations 
carry  their  own  sales  message  unas¬ 
sisted.  The  booklet  was  mailed  in  a 
heavy  pure  white  envelope,  carrying 
the  address  card  and  the  title  of  the 
document. 

“About  That  Tack— Brass,”  a  pamph- 
(Continned  on  page  62) 
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PROMOTION  MEN  WHO  CREATED  THE  WINNING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Huddle  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  promotion  department:  (left  to  right* 
Harold  Smith,  copy;  Howard  Roper,  assistant  manager;  B.  M.  Broudy,  in  charge 
production;  L.  E.  McCivena,  manager;  Harry  Corash,  manager  research;  George 
Morris,  copy.  This  group  produced  the  advertising  submitted  for  the 
EotTOR  &  PvBLiSHEB  awards. 


Promotion-research  department  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Front  row:  Hans  Kreii, 
Kenneth  Mason,  Arthur  Langtry.  Second  row:  Winfield  Simmons,  Carl  Haeberle, 
George  Benneyan,  manager;  George  Greller,  Bernard  Apelt. 


NO  one-man  jobs  are  done  in  the 
promotion  department  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  New  York  Daily  News. 
Both  staffs,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations 
above,  have  sufficient  personnel  to  permit 


L.  J,  F.  Mooaa  Eua  Lang 


departmentalization  of  work,  essential 
if  volume  and  quality  of  prc^uct  is  to 
be  maintained  at  the  high  standards  set 
by  these  papers.  Though  few  news¬ 
papers  had  separate  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  10  years  ago,  those  which  have 
established  them  have  seen  them  grow 
at  a  pace  not  paralelled  by  any  other 
newspaper  branch  during  the  depression 
years. 

Harry  Casey,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
submitted  the  copy  which  won  first 
award  in  the  association  or  newspaper 
group  promotion.  He  has  been  with 
Scripps-Howard  for  16  years  in  various 
executive  capacities  and  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American.  Mr. 
Casey  is  the  author  of  a  handbook  on 
“How  to  Sell  Newspaper  Advertising.” 

Circulation  entries  which  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  the  single  advertise¬ 
ment  and  campaign  classifications  were 
produced  in  the  Atlanta  (ieorgian- Amer¬ 
ican  office  under  the  direction  of  Merle 
A.  Thompson,  now  in  the  promotion 
department  of  the  New  York  American. 
He  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis,  where 
he  began  newspaper  and  advertising 
work.  He  was  associated  with  agen¬ 
cies  in  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  At¬ 
lanta,  worked  on  the  Georgian  for  four 
years  and  then  took  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Coral  Gables  Corporation, 
Miami.  Fla.  He  rejoined  the  (Seorgian 
in  1932,  remaining  until  his  recent  as¬ 
signment  to  New  York. 

Preparation  of  the  massed  statistics 
which  won  an  award  for  the  E.  Katz 
Special  Advertising  Agency  under  the 
classification  of  research  studies,  was 
done  by  Daniel  Denenholz,  in  charge  of 
research  and  market  analysis.  He  has 
been  with  the  Katz  organization  since 
his  graduation  in  1930  from  (Tomell 
University,  which  he  attended  on  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  scholarship. 


Production  of  the  campaign  which 
took  second  award  under  association 
promotion  was  done  by  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  assisted  by  Samuel 
Carter  of  the  Bureau’s  New  York  or¬ 
ganization. 

Modesty  generally  prevails,  strange 
to  say,  in  promotion  departments,  where 
personal  glorification  of  individuals  is 
involved.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  has  taken  at  least  one  award  in 
every  promotion  contest,  this  year  sub¬ 
mitted  a  pocket-sized  data  book  for  the 
first  time.  C.  R.  Conlee,  manner  of 
the  Journal’s  business  service^  informs 
Editos  &  Publisher  that  it  is  the  work 
of  several  individuals  extended  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Similar  retiring  tendencies  prevail  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  office, 
which  took  honorable  mention  with  its 
direct  mail  entry.  Vaughn  Weidell, 
promotion  manager,  states  that  the 
brochure  was  prepared  by  Ralph  Stein 
of  the  promotion  department  and  printed 
by  the  Davidson  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  prize-winning  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Cleveland  News  were 
written  by  Charles  L.  (Sould,  a  member 
of  the  News’  promotion  and  research 


department  for  the  past  four  years,  W. 
P.  Houchin,  promotion  manager,  stated 
during  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Gould 
has  handled  all  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  promotion,  including  newspaper, 
direct  mail  and  car  cards.  Prior  to 
joining  the  News,  Mr.  Gould  was  for 
a  number  of  years  employed  as  civil 
engineer  for  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  ,A.  H.  Newman,  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
pared  many  of  the  display  advertise¬ 
ments  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Toronto  Star's  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  joined  that  newspaper  three 
years  ago  as  a  subscription  canvasser  in 
the  city  circulation  deMrtment.  His 
talent  for  writing  soon  fed  to  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  indoor  work  on  the  production  of 
copy  and  the  editing  of  The  Route 
Builder,  a  monthly  magazine  which  the 
Star  issues  to  its  carrier  boys. 

Last  summer  he  was  transferred  to 
the  editorial  department  as  a  reporter, 
but  has  continu^  to  assist  in  numerous 
circulation  campaigns. 

He  attended  McGill  University,  and 
tiefore  joining  the  Star  had  served  on 
Brantford  and  Montreal  newspapers, 
and  had  been  in  the  book  publishing 
business  on  his  own  account. 

He  is  29  years  old  and  married,  speaks 


PROMOTION  MANAGERS  WHO  DIRECTED 
PRIZE-WINNING  EFFORTS 


Samuil  Caitbi 


Msiu  A.  Tmomfson 


Daniil  Dinixholz 


Habit  Caibt 


Wallaci  Witmbb 


Cmailes  L.  Goulo 


French  like  a  native,  and  has  been  an 
officer  in  the  Canadian  Dragoons. 

Wallace  Witmer  joined  the  Arkansas 
Dailies  as  manager  in  1929.  Previous^ 
he  had  been  associated  with  the  Smx 
City  (la.)  Journal. 

The  Arkansas  Dailies  organization 
includes  24  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  state.  This  organization  sells  each 
newspaper  individually  but  represents 
the  group  as  a  unit  in  preparing  analyses 
and  sales  data  of  the  Arkansas  market 

Affiliated  with  the  Arkansas  Dailies 
is  the  Mid-South  Dailies  organizatioa, 
also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Witmer, 
representing  newspapers  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Witmer  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalism  fraternity,  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  a  ten-months  old  daughter. 

New  York  Times  promotion  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  P.  F.  Viet,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  His  department  produced  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  won  the  distinguisbed 
merit  award  among  individual  adver¬ 
tisements  for  circulation  purposes. 

Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  long  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  American,  and 
active  in  the  Promotion  Managers’  C^- 
ganization,  heads  the  department  which 
won  for  the  American  distinguish^ 
merit  award  with  a  campaign  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  promotion. 


ON  EXHIBIT  AT  WALDORF 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup 
and  Plaque,  awarded  as  the 
grand  prize  in  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest,  and  the  Certificates 
of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distin¬ 
guished  Merit,  as  well  as  the  awards 
which  won  them,  will  be  exhibited 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  during  the 
Publishers’  Conventions  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  next  week. 

The  exhibits  will  be  shown  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  space— the 
North  End  of  the  .\stor  Gallery, 
on  the  convention  floor. 

Some  of  the  winning  exhibits  can¬ 
not  be  illustrated  on  these  pages 
because  mechanical  limitations  pre¬ 
vent  their  faithful  reproduction,  but 
all  will  be  shown  at  the  conventions. 


L.  H.  SPINER  PROMOTED 

L.  H.  Spiner  has  been  appointed^ 
sistant  manager  of  the  advertising  ^ 
partment  of  Shell  Petroleum  Corp., 
Louis. 


CENSORS  GRIP  MOST  OF  WORLD’S  PRESS 


By  CONSTANTINE  BROWN  paid,  or  by  honors  if  they  are  well  sup- 

Mr.  Brmm,  at  present  the  diplomatic  correspondent  in  IVashifigton  for  with  money. 

Washington  Evening  Star,  has  had  a  long  experience  abroad.  He  has  covered  T”®  writer  spent  some  time  m 
for  many  years,  most  foreign  countries  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  After  ^ u  *  i  '  u 

four  years  in  the  Balkan  countries,  he  U'as  successively  the  head  of  the  Paris  had  him  to  lunch 

bureau,  then  the  London  Bureau  of  that  netvspaper.  ^  /  enizelos  w-as  so  im¬ 

pressed  with  the  intelligent  dispatches 

it  ask  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago  a  while,  the  government  tolerates  all  sent  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that  he 

Daily  News  to  recall  their  correspond-  types  of  articles  antagonistic  to  the  had  decided  to  confer  upon  him  the 

ent,  since  the  German  government  was  existing  government  and  sometimes  order  of  the  Saint  Savior,  a  high 

no  longer  in  a  position  to  guarantee  even  antagonistic  to  the  King  and  his  Greek  decoration. 

Mowrer’s  safetx.  Mowrer  leit.  red  haired  friend,  Mme.  Lupescu.  But  The  writer  looked  somewhat  blank 

Of  course,  the  German  peop’e  know  when  the  situation  becomes  critical,  the  ^od  asked  “and  what  good  will  that  do 

little  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  most  innocuous  article  printed  in  an  op-  me?” 

position  paper  is  punishable  with  the  sup-  “Why,”  answered  the  puzzled  offi- 
pression  of  the  offending  issue  and  f re-  cial,  “when  you  die,  wherever  you  may 
“ '  (piently  with  the  arrest  of  the  writer  be.  the  Greek  Minister  or  Consul  will 

and  the  editor.  follow  your  hearse  in  full  uniform.”  I 

newspapers  in  those  coun-  “ever  got  my  order,  but  neither  did  I 

‘S  “1*®^  3  “gerant  get  any  ungarbled  cables  through, 

responsable”— a  responsible  editor—  1“  Hungary  the  situation  is  possibly 
m  who  is  paid  to  take  the  rap  on  every-  worse.  The  editors  are  not  told  what 

M  ■  thing  that  is  punishable  by  the  unwritten  they  can  publish;  they  just  have  to  take 

m  ^  laws  of  these  countries.  This  man  gen-  a  chance.  But,  if  the  government  does 

erally  spends  more  time  in  jail  than  at  “ot  like  an  editorial  or  a  news  story, 

home,  but  he  does  not  kick— he  is  paid  the  writer  and  the  editor  land  in  jail, 

w  for  it.  Foreign  newspapermen  are  received 

P'oreign  newspapermen  dread  an  as-  w’ith_  utmost  courtesy  by  government 

signment  in  either  of  these  countries,  officials.  The  day  they  arrive  in  Buda- 

For  anything  offensive  published  in  P^st,  a  special  official  of  the  Foreign 

their  papers  they  are  expelled,  if  they  Office  meets  them  at  the  station  and 

are  citizens  of  another  country,  or  are  remains  “attached”  to  them  until^  they 

put  in  jail  if  they  are  Roumanian  citi-  leave  the  country.  And  there  is  no 

zens  and  happen  to  cover  for  a  foreign  way  of  shaking  off  this  charming 

Hpir^  newspaper.  “guide.” 

pr^  ■  There  is  no  censorship,  foreigners  are  The  only  thing  he  does  not  do,  is  to 

advised  when  they  enter  the  Roumania  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  corres- 
—r.'  or  the  Yougoslav  territory.  .\nd  that  pondent,  but  the  night  clerk  comes  to 

d  ^rW*  W  '  .«  technically  true.  There  is  no  office  the  government’s  rescue.  He  keeps  a 

M  m  Jj  which  a  newspaperman  can  take  his  strict  record  of  all  the  incoming  and 

3  jT  3  dispatch  to  have  it  passed  by  a  man  in  outgoing  telephone  calls  of  the  reporter 

_  authority.  and  reports  the  names  of  all  the  per- 

But  the  dispatch  is  carefully  read  and  sons  who  may  have  visited  him,  while 
Constantine  Brown  if  it  contains  the  slightest  thing  which  he  was  no  longer  under  \he  supervision 

^  j  u  j  D  .  f  offends  the  highly  touchy  officials,  it  is  of  the  Foreign  Office  oTTicial. 

own  c  ntry  and  abroad.  Because  of  gjt^er  delayed  or  garbled  in  such  a  way  In  Great  Britain  the  government  does 
t  e  existence  of  a  purely  official  press,  jj  becomes  useless  when  it  reaches  not  exercise  any  control  over  the  press, 

the  number  of  newpaper  readers  has  telegraph  desk.  Unlike  in  the  United  States,  the  press 

dropped  considerably.  News  from  Foreign  newspapermen  have  fre-  is  divid^  on  strong  political  lines  and 
1  ^  dueotiy  been  expelled  because  of  their  each  party  has  its  official  organ  in  which 

the  official  telegraphic  agency  of  the  unfavorable  dispatches.  The  case  of  the  party  in  power  defends  its  policies, 
government,  the  Deutsches  Nachnehten  Clarence  Streit  of  the  Nnv  York  Times,  It  is  only  natural  that  the  particular 
Bureau,  which  carries  only  the  D  P®  oI  is  a  typical  example  of  what  can  happen  newspaper  which  represents  the  party 
telegrams  Hitly  wants  published.  Any  ^  correspondent  of  even  such  an  im-  which  happens  to  be  in  office  has  occa- 
infraction  of  the  stringent  press  rules  p^rtant  newspaper  as  the  New  York  sionally  certain  exclusive  news.  But 

Times.  Streit  had  sent  in  1926  some  that  does  not  happen  frequently.  Asa 
his  job  and  has  no  possibility  of  ob-  unpleasant  dispatches  about  the  Rou-  matter  of  fact  during  the  second  term 
taming  anot  ier.  manian  government,  the  King  of  Rou-  of  office  of  the  Labor  Party,  the  editor 

f.r  M iUnn;*’  ”  '  .11  ‘LtS  tin  Marie.  He  mailed  of  the  Daily  Herald,  which  was  sup- 

t^;  Mussolini  IS  well  established  in  then  left  Roumania.  A  few  posed  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  party 

office  and  no  longer  fears  the  Pfoss.  months  later  he  returned  to  Bucharest  complained  once  that  he  had  a  harder 
an*  and  a  few  hours' after  his  arrival  he  rc-  time  to  get  news  out  of  MacDonald 

n^Lsnan^r*  ’  fn,  a^^i^n^na^  ccived  an  Order  from  the  political  police  and  the  Foreign  Office  than  when  the 
newspaper-that  IS  ‘o.®ay.a  journal  jo  leave  the  country  witWn  12  hours.  Tories  were  in  power, 
which  Will  give  t^  public  imbiased  and  Foreign  Office  tried  to  have  this  But  the  foreign  correspondents  under- 

nf  ^'^r.'vn^n^cnan.r^  “tder  Cancelled  since  Streit  was  willing  go  to  a  certain  surveillance,  so  well  con- 

me^  as  was  S  casJ  riew  vS  £o  *’**  attitude,  but  the  Ministry  cealed  that  they  never  notice  it.  It  was 

^ Interior  was  adamant  and  Streit  left,  by  a  mere  accident  that  the  writer  dis- 

oarative  freedom— mavbe  berause  thev  ''  outstanding  impor-  covered  that  there  was  a  black  chamber 

parative  freedi  maybe  berause  mey  tance  occurs,  all  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the  British  government. 

iewVrr.,  nto  wires  are  forbidden  L  newspapermen.  It  was  at  the  time,  of  the  .serious 

thmimVi  nn.  eniirr.  ^nnlv  th.  St.fani  Recently,  On  the  occasion  of  the  as-  revolutionary  outbreak  in  India  in  1928 

Atr.nrv  wtiirVi  ie  rnntrn’tl.H  IflO  n.r  ssssination  of  the  Roumanian  premier.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  had  sent  a 

;inrhv\l^^  r>“ca,  the  correspondent  of  the  French  correspondent  to  India  to  report  the 

Th.^  situation  U  mill  wors.  in  the  agency  Havas  happened  to  be  on  developments.  There  was  a  censorship 

SouthVsUni  "uroUc^^  "her:  the  station  where  the  in  India  but  it  was  not  applied  to  out- 

the  black  chamber  has  existed  for  years,  sb^ting  occurred.  .  ,  ^  . 

although  governments  denv  it  several  hours  he  was  kept  under  The  “News”  correspondent  was  send- 

The^  local  oress  in  Roumania  and  surveillance  and  not  allowed  to  ing  his  stuff  to  Chicago  via  London  and 

Yugoslavia  for  instance  represents  the  with  anybody.  Finally,  in  because  of  certain  regulations  these 

manr  oo  UitS  Ss  whlc^^^^^  cables  could  not  be  relayed  immediately 

those  countries  *Thev  are  free  to  attack  ^’’^nch  agency  had  to  send  its  general  from  the  Eastern  Cable  Company  over 
noh'ticians  and  sornrtim:!  e^ln  arts  of  Bucharest  to  use  his  pres-  the  Western,  to  New  York.  But  what 

the  government,  but  in  times  of  crisis  m  order  to  get  some  news  through,  was  surprising  was  the  fact  that  there 
—which  occur  every  few  months— the  1“  Yugoslavia,  foreign  correspondents  was  an  undue  delay  l^tween  the  time 

press  is  submitted  to  drastic  limitations,  ^re  treated  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  Western  received  the  dispatches  and 

Certain  suhiects  become  taboo  For  their  arrival  as  potential  enemies.  Their  the  time  it  forwarded  them  to  New 

insure  to  print  Re  news  alKiut  a  rooms  and  correspon^^  .  •  ,  , 

certain  plot  against  the  life  of  IGng  as  soon  as  they  send  the  slightest  The  writer  protested  vigorously  and 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  constitutes  a  dispatch  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  threatened  in  the  end  to  take  away  the 
serious  offense  which  is  punished  with  authorities  is  considered  as  mimical,  out  whole  business  from  the  Western  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  whole  issue  of  RO  the  newspapermen.  hand  it  over  to  the  Commercial  Cable 

the  newspaper,  and  in  case  of  protest  In  other  countries,  like  Greece  for  ^SSIP^^Xv  u  l  u 

on  the  part  of  the  editor,  the  suppres-  instance,  a  more  subtle  method  is  em-  ..Jhe  Western  branch  manager  wto 

sion  of  the  offensive  newspaper  may  ployed,  bribing  the  newspaperman,  o’o  “ot  want  to  lose  an  account  <» 


EDITORS  TAKE  UP  NEW  DEAL  PROBLEMS 


No  **Hot  Pokers”  Barred  From  Discussion  at  Washington  Convention,  President  Paul  Bellamy 
Announces — Society  Hears  Roosevelt  in  Confidential  Talk — Attendance  Larger  Than  Usual 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishek)  By  ARTHUR  ROBB  an  amendment  to  its  basic  law  provid- 

WASHINGT  ON,  D.  C,  April  19—  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  '”8  ^hat  the  President  should  be  an  ex- 

With  almost  100  members  present  heroism  of  that  by-gone  struggle,  he  country,  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  officio  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 

— the  largest  attendance  at  an  opening  continued,  “and  we  are  assembled  at  a  and  the  business  structure,  was  inti-  tors  for  a  three-year  term  following 

sessiwi  in  four  years— the  American  "hen  again  history  is  on  the  mately  bound  up  in  the  course  the  new  his  service  as  president  and  that  hij 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  began  its  Then  it  was  war  against  a  deal  took.  unexpired  term  as  a  director  should 

12th  annual  convention  at  the  National  l»ohtical  tyrant  beyond  our  shores;  to-  We  have  had  many  anxious  prob-  be  filled  by  selection  from  the  sodety’i 
Press  Club  this  afternoon.  struggle  against  social  and  lems  in  the  operation  of  our  own  news-  ranks.  As  explained  by  President 

Hiiph  Tntincnn  MT?  A  cconomic  evils,  so  acute,  by  general  papers.  For  some  of  us  the  financial  lamy,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 

ministrator^  agreement,  as  to  have  periled  the  con-  struggle  has  been  acute  and  there  has  is  to  provide  the  society  with  the  con- 

BiviViv  ii^n  tinued  existence  of  America  as  we  have  been  no  rest  in  the  fight  to  cope  with  tinned  counsel  of  its  experienced  offi- 

N^wsL^s  ever-widening  news  report  and  a  cers  and  at  the  same  tiiie  to  insure  * 

^  “I  have  no  desire  to  stress  unduly  sharply  curtailed  revenue.  constant  flow  of  new  blood  into  the 


OUT  IN  THE  BLUE  SOON 


LEONCE  LEVY 

Leonce  Levy,  correspondent  of  ^ 
Matin  of  Paris  since  1916  and  a  com¬ 
positor  on  the  New  York  fVorla 
1897  until  1931,  died  in  New  Yort 
April  17. 
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History  of  Newpaper  Organizations  in  U.  S.  Told — Small  Gr 
Labor  Matters — News  and  Business  Cooperation  Followed 

Life  was  relatively  simple  for  daily 
j  newspapermen  prior  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  railroads,  telegraph  lines, 
specialized  printing  machinery,  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agents, 
woodpulp  newsprint,  and  mass  circula¬ 
tion.  These  developments  and  many 
others  brought  complex  publishing 
problems  with  which  the  individual 
alone  could  no  longer  cope.  Mass- 
action  and  the  interchange  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  common  problems 
became  a  necessity.  One  sort  of  club, 
society,  or  association  followed  an¬ 
other,  each  of  a  more  specialized  na¬ 
ture,  each  evidence  of  further  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  and  each  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  daily  newspaper’s  increas¬ 
ing  stature  as  a  mass-communication 
agency. 

During  the  early  years  of  daily 
newspaper  publication,  “t,  '  „  _  :  ■ 

paper”  implied  little  specialization  of  ^ 
ordinary  job  shop  practice.  The 
“printer,”  as  the  editor  and  publisher 
was  then  known,  would  gather  a  few 
local  items,  clip  what  he  wished  from 
his  exchanges  or  from  the  papers  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  local  coffee  house,  and 
select  the  letters  from  readers  he 
wanted  to  run.  After  he  and  his  one 
or  two  assistants  had  set  enough  of 
these  paragraphs  to  hll  the  space  in 
the  four-page  issue  not  occupied  by 
standing  advertisements,  the  copies 
would  be  “worked  off”  the  press,  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  mailed  or  delivered.  Ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  and  subscriptions 
came  largely  as  a  result  of  political  af¬ 
filiations.  The  problems  upon  which 
co-operative  agreements  were  desirable 
were  few,  and  the  ones  which  existed 
were  held  in  common  with  other 
printers,  almost  solely  questions  of  la¬ 
bor  disputes  and  newsprint  supplies. 

The  first  instances  of  associated  en¬ 
deavor  in  which  newspaper  owners  had 
a  part  had  to  do  with  the  cost  of  that 
important  commodity,  labor.  The  jour¬ 
neyman  printers  of  New  York  City  had 
had  a  successful  strike  as  early  as 
177^  a  clash  between  temporary  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  employers  and  the 
skilled  workmen.  Three  years  after 
the  start  of  daily  publication  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  another  instance  of  the  same 
type  is  found  in  that  city,  an  attempt 
in  1786  by  employers  to  cut  printers’ 
wages  to  $S.83}4  a  week,  which  was  met 
by  a  concerted  demand  from  the 
enters  for  a  minimum  of  $6  a  week. 

The  Company  of  Printers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  an  employers’  association,  was 
formed  in  1794,  and  The  Typographi¬ 
cal  Society  of  New  York,  a  journey¬ 
men’s  organization,  in  1795,  the  two 
first  efforts  of  this  kind  to  last  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time  in  this  country. 

Subscription  prices  are  the  first 
known  cause  for  a  mutual  agreement 
among  daily  newspaper  publishers  as 
such  raAer  than  merely  as  factors  in 
a  combine  of  employers  of  printers. 

On  Nov.  5,  1803,  according  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  newspaper  account,  “The 
publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  form  a  combina- 
hon  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  papers.” 

Confronted  with  rises  in  the  cost  of 
laror  and  materials,  six  of  the  seven 
publishers  agreed  to  charge  $10  rather 
$8  per  annum  from  Jan.  1,  1804. 

While  most  of  these  publishers  kept 
their  word,  the  Gc^ette  and  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Advertiser  immediately  reverted 
to  the  $8  rate. 

Subsequent  agreements  of  a  similar 
nature  were  made  between  New  York 
publishers  from  time  to  time.  In 
.  K  ’  -v  example,  the  delinquency  of 
suDscribers  and  advertisers  necessitated 
^  arrangement  whereby  lists  of  of- 
exchanged  so  that  credit 
wuld  ^  refused  to  those  who  failed  to 
n-vl'  ”?8’'essive  combines  of  pub- 
atirf”  appear- 

fi.ta  newspaper  in  the 

n  tor  the  purpose  of  stuping  out 


By  ALFRED  McCLUNG  LF.F,  Ph.D. 

Sterling  Fellow  in  Sociology  at  Yale  University 

the  intruder.  The  Herald,  1835,  the  for  the  leading  newspapers  of  one’s 
Tribune,  1841,  and  the  Times,  1851,  political  faith  in  New  York,  Washing- 
each  in  turn,  had  to  fight  the  bribing  ton,  and  the  state  capitol  and  got 
of  carriers,  efforts  to  antagonize  ad-  party-angled  news  and  views.  A  file 
vertisers,  and  direct  appeals  to  sub-  of  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  for  which 
scribers.  an  index  was  publish.*d,  was  a  fairly 

A  new  reason  for  co-operative  en-  complete  morgue  on  national  political 
deavor  appeared  in  the  1820’s  in  New  and  economic  affairs;  it  could  be  used 
York,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  some  as  the  basis  for  learned  discussions  of 
other  cities  which  brought  about  the  the  tariff,  slavery,  or  the  factory  sys- 
first  continuous  associations  among  tern.  An  occasional  overland  express 
publishers  of  daily  newspapers.  This  impressed  readers  with  the  paper’s  ag- 
reason  was  a  change  in  the  means  of  gressiveness.  Some  special  correspon- 
securing  that  important  raw  material,  dence  from  Congressmen  and  other  in¬ 
news,  the  commodity  value  of  which  terested  persons  gave  an  air  of  near- 

was  rapidly  rising.  Editors  and  pub-  ness  to  the  great  events  of  the  day. 

Ushers  found  that  they  could  secure  But  Niles’  Weekly  Register  and  the 
yj,  uo.ij  niore  buyers  for  their  papers  and  more  old-time  Washington  political  organs 

‘getting  out  the  prestige  with  advertisers  if  they  could  died  out  at  about  the  same  time,  shortly 

•  •  '  nrint  the  “Latest  Intelligence  from  after  the  appearance  of  the  telegraph. 

^^urope”  or  a  copy  of  a  Presidential  Washington  correspondents  for  news- 
address  ahead  of  rivals.  This  lead  to  papers  and  groups  of  them  replaced 
incr^singly  expensive  coverage  by  boat  those  old  devices.  While  personal  jour- 
of  incoming  ships  and  to  relays  of  nalism,  with  its  scarcity  of  facts  and 
overland  express  riders.  As  the  finan-  its  effusions  of  dogmatic  opinions, 
cial  burden  of  such  ventures  became  lasted  for  several  decades  with  much 
too  heavy  for  individual  publishers  or  of  its  old-time  virulence,  factual  news 
small  groups  of  them,  various  harbor  was  definitely  on  the  rise.  Editorial 
and  other  newsgathering  associations  independence  from  political  apron- 
were  formed.  After  the  appearance  of  strings  was  becoming  less  a  mere  claim 
the  telegraph,  this  development  became  and  more  an  evident  fact, 
truly  nationwide  in  scope  through  the  This  development  had  implications 
rise  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  and  consequences  other  than  those  more 
its  affiliates,  and  its  competitors.  obviously  related  to  it.  Under  the  old 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  telegraph  party-organ  set-up,  one  was  either  a 
network  over  the  country  in  a  few  Whig  or  a  Democrat  and  that  was 
years  after  the  first  formal  exchange  that  But  factual  news  altered  that 
of  messages  in  1844  brought  about  the  picture;  the  A.  P.  could  be  neither 
rise  of  associations  other  than  those  Whig  nor  Democratic.  Thus,  inaddi- 
strictly  for  newsgathering  purposes,  tion  to  bringing  about  the  rise  of  the 
Before  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  Associated  Press,  its  various  rivals  and 
routine  newsgathering  had  been  a  auxiliaries,  the  telegraph  prepared  the 
simple  matter  for  most  newspapers  so  way  for  the  more  open  discussion  of 
far  as  national  and  international  af-  political  problems  in  the  state  and  sec- 
fairs  were  concerned.  One  subscribed  tional  editorial  associations  shortly 


THE  PATHS  OF  GLORY’ 


‘I  went  and  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  Jack,  and  the  managing  editor  hasn’t  spoken 
to  me  for  a  month  because  he’s  afraid  I’ll  ask  for  a  raise. 

Contributed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Denyi  IVortman,  Nen  York  World  Teltgram 
(Winner  of  second  prize) 
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PUBLIC  IS  APPEALED  TO  IN  RADIO- 
NEWSPAPER  QUARREL  ON  COAST 

Los  Angeles  Times  Bans  Progranu  oi  KNX,  Shortens  Those  of 
KFI  and  Telb  Readers  Its  Reasons — KNX  In  Broadcasts 
Refuses  A.N.P.A.  “Dictation” 


(.special  to  Lditoi  &  Pubushek) 

LOS  ANGELES,  April  15— The  radio 
t  news  situation  in  Los  Angeles 
flared  into  the  open  this  week-end,  fol¬ 
lowing  adoption  by  local  publishers  of 
a  policy  of  omitting  from  radio  column 
listings  those  stations  which  have  de¬ 
clined  to  cooperate  in  the  matter  of 
news  broadcasts. 

This  action  resulted  in  the  complete 
elimination  of  mention  of  KNX,  inde¬ 
pendent  station  operated  by  Guy  C.  Earl, 
Jr.,  and  partial  elimination  of  KFI  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  of  these  stations  broad¬ 
casts  news  gathered  by  its  own  or¬ 
ganization.  KFI  is  a  member  of  NBC, 
and  local  papers  are  listing  only  the 
chain  programs  it  broadcasts  and  the 
Press  Radio  News  period  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Post-Record,  read  over  this 
station. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Times  in  “A 
Plain  Statement”  run  double-column  on 
page  one,  part  two,  explained  its  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  reasons  therefor,  to  its 
readers,  asserting  that  the  Press  Radio 
Bureau  "is  directly  in  line  with  the 
expressed  desires  and  policy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ^dio  Commission  to  protect  the 
listening  public  from  irresponsible  and 
often  highly  damaging  broadcasts  of 
wild  rumors,  ‘grapevine’  reports,  and 
not  infrequently  purely  imaginary 
‘news.’  ” 

In  answer  KNX  included  in  all  its 
news  broadcasts  a  statement  of  its  po¬ 
sition,  terming  the  creation  of  the  Press 
Radio  Bureau  an  attempt  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
to  dictate  to  radio  stations,  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  Press  Radio  reports  as  "cen¬ 
sored  set-ups.” 

This  morning  KNX  summarized  last 
night's  statement  and  added  that  to  all 
listeners  interested  the  station  would 
send  weekly  listings  of  their  programs 
for  six  months,  on  receipt  of  |1. 

Meanwhile  the  working  agreement 
between  KFI  and  KNX  for  local  news 
coverage  has  been  terminated,  it  was 
stated  at  both  stations.  Each  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  its  own  local  coverage,  and 
is  buying  foreign  and  national  news 
from  eastern  bureaus.  KFI  is  served 
by  the  American  Radio  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  Arnold  Kruckman,  president.  635 
Earle  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
KNX  by  the  Radio  News  Association, 
342  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  These 
are  said  to  be  separate  organizations. 

Both  Mr.  Earl  and  Arthur  F.  Kales, 
general  manager  of  KFI,  reiterated  to¬ 
day  as  their  main  objections  to  the 
Press  Radio  Bureau  arrangement  the 
time  limitations  imposed,  the  limiting 
of  stories  to  30  words,  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  against  commercial  sponsorship. 

Mr,  Earl  declared  that  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  his  news  from  the  United 
Press,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
Mr.  Kales  suggested  that  the  proper 
solution  would  have  been  for  the  news 
services  to  orgmize  subsidiaries  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  news  reports  to  radio 
stations. 

“No  station,”  he  said,  “would  object 
to  making  an  announcement  before  or 
after  a  broadcast  to  the  effect  that 
‘These  are  highlights  of  the  day’s  news. 
For  complete  accounts  we  refer  you 
to  your  daily  paper.’  ” 

He_  declared  that  a  15-minute  broad¬ 
cast  is  too  short  to  cover  the  news  of 
the  world  thoroughly,  and  that  such 
broadcasts  whet  instead  of  slake  the 
listener’s  desire  for  newspapers. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Times’ 
announcement : 

“A  Plain  Statement 
‘‘During  the  past  few  days  The  Times 
has  revived  numerous  inquiries  from 
radio  listeners  asking  the  reason  for 
the  omission  of  radio  listings  of  Sta¬ 
tion  KNX  from  the  daily  ‘dials’  of 
this  and  all  other  Los  Angeles  metro- 
ptriitan  newspapers.  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  dxMe  to  inquiring  have  obviously 
been  the  victims  of  purposeful  misin¬ 


formation,  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
that  the  facts  be  made  public. 

"KNX  listings  have  been  omitted 
Irom  the  radio  news  of  the  I^s  An¬ 
geles  press  because  that  station  has 
consistently  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  newspapers  of  America,  with  the 
national  press  associations  and  with 
other  broadcasting  stations  in  the  joint 
endeavor  of  these  agencies  to  protect 
the  public,  themselves  and  the  good 
name  of  radio  itself  through  measures 
to  insure  that  only  authentic  news  from 
established  and  thoroughly  reliable 
sources  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  air.. 
With  this  effort  Station  KNX  has  not 
only  refused  to  join;  it  has  publicly 
ridiculed  and  attempted  to  discredit  it 
and  its  sponsors  and  participants.  It 
was  not  imtil  every  effort  to  secure 
this  station’s  cooperation  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  that  the  present  course  was 
forced  upon  the  newspapers. 

‘‘The  cooperative  effort  among  all 
the  principal  news-broadcasting  news¬ 
papers,  commercial  radio  stations  and 
national  netw'orks  and  the  four  great 
press  associations  of  America  to  see 
that  only  trustworthy  and  authenticated 
news  is  broadcast  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  expressed  desires  and  policy  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  protect 
the  listening  public  from  irresponsible 
and  often  highly  damaging  broadcasts 
of  wild  rumors,  ‘grapevine’  reports  and 
not  infrequently  purely  imaginary 
‘news.’  Prior  to  the  launching  of  this 
joint  undertaking  on  March  1  of  this 
year  the  radio  news  situation  of  the 
country  was  one  of  chaos.  Listeners, 
with  no  means  of  their  own  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  reliable  and  unre¬ 
liable  broadcasts,  were  daily  victimized 
by  garbled,  pirated  and  outright-manu¬ 
factured  reports  purporting  to  be 


truthful  news  upon  the  air.  An  out¬ 
standing  example  of  such  abuse  w^ 
the  ‘exploit’  of  a  Gary  (Ind.)  radio 
station,  which  staged  and  broadcast  as 
authentic  an  imaginary  battle  between 
the  police  and  a  group  of  escaped  con¬ 
victs,  station  supernumeraries  standing 
near  the  microphone  and  firjng  revolvers 
into  the  air  to  lend  verisimilitude  to  the 
nights  of  the  announcer’s  imagination. 
.Many  locally  will  recall  the  baseless  and 
needlessly  terrifying  radio  accounts 
from  certain  sources  of  a  great  tidal 
wave  and  other  fanciful  ‘accompani¬ 
ments’  of  the  Long  Beach  earthquake, 
the  recent  baseless  report  ot  the  death 
of  Gov.  Rolph  and  similar  examples  of 
the  need  for  responsible  and  authorita¬ 
tive  radio  news  sources. 

"To  supply  that  need  and  at  the  same 
time  to  end  the  abuse  of  established 
news-property  rights  by  unscrupulous 
and  wholesale  pirating,  the  newspapers, 
press  associations  and  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  and  chains  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  these  recognized 
newsgathering  agencies  should  supply 
twice-daily  budgets  of  accurate,  au¬ 
thenticated  and  up-to-the-minute  tele¬ 
graph  news  to  the  broadcasting  stations, 
the  latter  accepting  and  utilizing  them 
as  such. 

“Subscribing  to  this  agreement  are 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
the  International  News  Service  and  the 
Universal  Service,  everv  important 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  having 
radio  affiliations,  every  major  radio  net¬ 
work  and,  with  a  very  few  and  scat¬ 
tered  exceptions,  every  major  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  country. 

“Station  KNX  of  Los  .\ngeles  is  one 
of  these  few  exceptions.  It  has  been 
given  every  opportunity  to  join  in  an 
effort  which  is  obviously  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  that  of  radio  itself.  It 
has  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but  has 
gone  far  out  of  its  way  to  attack  and 
to  misrepresent  those  which  have. 

“The  space  which  newspapers  give 
to  the  radio  listing  of  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  stations  is  a  gratis  and,  to  the 
newspapers,  costly  contribution  to  the 
upbuilding  of  enterprises  conducted  for 
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private  profit  and,  from  a  news  and 
advertising  standpoint,  in  competition 
with  the  newspapers  themselves.  Such 
a  contribution,  thus  at  the  newspapers’ 
own  triple  expense,  is  justified  in  the 
majority  of  instances  because  it  is  also 
a  service  to  the  public.  But  no  fair- 
minded  person  will  maintain  that  the 
press  is  obligated  to  make  that  contri¬ 
bution  where  it  is  deliberately  utilized 
to  defeat  efforts  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  malign  and  traduce  the  press 
itself.” 

During  its  6  p.  m.  news  broadcast 
the  same  day,  KNX  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply: 

“To^y  is  Friday  the  13th.  We  don't 
know  whether  it  is  bad  luck  or  good 
fortune  but  after  about  a  week  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  programs  deleted  from  the  Los 
.Angeles  Times  they  gave  us  a  double 
column  editorial  blast  this  morning  and 
broadcast  the  same  editorial  over  two 
Los  Angeles  stations  last  evening. 

"KNX  has  refused  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  which  set  up  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  in  turn  set  forth  rules  for 
broadcast  stations  to  follow  in  the 
broadcast  of  news.  These  rules  des¬ 
ignate  that  news  broadcast  material  must 
come  from  the  press  radio  news  group 
which  twice  a  day  will  release  five  min¬ 
utes  of  national  and  world  newi 
These  rules  designate  that  the  material 
furnished  will  be  news  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  new^apers  from  three  to  six 
hours  previous  to  its  broadcast,  and  that 
no  news  story  shall  be  more  than  30 
words  in  length. 

“This  stale  news  handout,  which  was 
designed  to  give  the  saine  news  in  the 
same  form  at  substantially  the  same 
time  on  all  broadcast  stations  in  & 
country,  KNX  felt  was  material  which 
listeners  did  not  want — if  live  news 
could  be  given. 

“To  read  the  editorial  in  the  Times 
this  morning  one  might  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  rules  was  to 
give  broadcast  listeners  authentic  news. 

If  this  were  the  reason,  the  newspaper  i 
group  should  insist  that  broadcast  sta-  i 
tions  subscribe  to  the  Associated  Press  [ 
or  the  United  Press  or  the  International 
News  Service.  These  news  gatherng 
organizations  have  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
continue  selling  news  service  to  broad¬ 
cast  stations.  For  instance,  KNX  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  had  the  leased  wires  of  the 
Unit^  Press  delivering  both  day  and 
night  full  news  of  the  world.  The 
United  Press  was  forced  to  discontinue 
serving  KNX  by  the  newspapers  on 
Feb.  8,  1934. 

“The  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  has  not,  and  does  not  subsenbe 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  dictates. 

“As  we  have  constantly  said — we  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  press.  We  do  not 
care  to  dictate  what  they  publish,  or 
set  ourselves  up  as  censors  of  the  press. 

As  we  have  said  before  and  repeat 
again,  we  cannot  become  a  party  to  cam¬ 
paigns  asking  readers  of  newspapers 
to  cancel  their  subscriptions  to  papers. 
We  neither  encourage  nor  discourap 
such  actions.  It  is  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  as  it  is  a  matter  strictly  between 
readers  and  the  publication  whidi  they 
read  on  the  question  of  publishing  our 
programs. 

“We  believe  our  attitude  is  fair.  V/e 
believe  our  news  is  authentic  and  a^ 
curate.  If  we  are  being  accu^  of 
unscrupulous  and  wholesale  stealing  of 
news,  we  would  like  to  know  it.  We 
would  much  prefer  the  purc^se  of 
news  from  the  United  Press  in  plot* 
of  having  to  develop  news  from  less 
widely  organized  news  gathering  com¬ 
panies  but  the  newspapers  are  blocloK 
us  from  this. 

“Please  remember  if  you  are  cancel¬ 
ing  your  subscriptions  or  if  you  are 
complaining  to  the  Los  Angeles  p^ 
you  are  doing  so  on  your  own  initia¬ 
tive.” 

Former  CBS  Men  Cov^int 
Washington  For  Stations 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishir) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April 
capital  is  being  “covered”  for  rad# 
{Continued  on  page  77) 
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How  to  reach 

a  five  and  a  half  billion  market— 


The  Folk  Consumer  Census  tells  the  point  of 
this  story:  that  The  New  York  Times  should  be  the 
foundation  for  any  result-producing  effort  in  the 
New  York  market . 


qXhe  amazing  producti\  ity  of  The  New  York  Times  for 
advertisers  of  all  kinds  of  things  at  all  sorts  of  prices  is  an 
old  story.  R.  L.  Polk  and  Company  tell  a  new  story  in  their 
independent,  impartial  Consumer  Census  of  New  York. 

^  Complete  facts  and  figures  demonstrating  the  power  of 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York  Times  in  the  five 
and  a  half  billion  dollar  market  which  is  Greater  New  York 
are  set  forth  in  the  Polk  Consumer  Census. 

^This  lays  bare  for  the  first  time  with  scientific  accuracy 
the  intimate  buying  and  reading  habits,  price  and  brand 
preferences  of  New  York  City’s  1,803,300  consumer  families. 

The  census  demonstrates  that  the  best  buying  part  of 
New  York  City’s  vast  market  is  the  top  four-tenths.  This 
part  has  six-tenths  of  the  buying  ability.  It  has  highly 
developed  buying  habits.  It  is  quickly  and  profitably  re¬ 
sponsive  to  well-directed  advertising. 
qon  the  basis  of  “home-effectiveness”  (the  regular  home 
reading  of  any  newspaper  as  reported  by  the  woman  head 
of  the  family)  it  is  shown  that  The  New  Y  ork  Times  circula¬ 
tion  among  families  best  able  to  buy  costs  the  advertiser 
less  per  home  than  that  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


For  information  address 

Nftu  Unrk  Stm^a 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  —  TIMES  SQUARE 
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RISING  CIRCULATIONS  AND  LINAGE 
REFLECT  REVIVAL  OF  BUSINESS 

Some  Nevrspapers  Setting  New  Records  in  Circulation,  Says  Samuel 
P.  Weston,  While  Help  Wanted  and'  Retail  Display 
Advertising  Run  Ahead  of  1933 

^^EWSPAPER  circulations,  as  well  March  37.6  per  cent  ahead  of  March, 
as  newspaper  advertising  linage,  1933.  He  amplified  this  with  Media 
are  telling  a  story  of  business  recovery,  Records  figures  for  five  cities  in  five 
according  to  Samuel  P.  Weston,  news-  regions,  as  follows : 
paper  engineer,  who  has  just  returned 

to  New  York  City  after  an  extended  Total  Retail  March  Gain  over  pre¬ 
stay  in  California.  vious  year  .  +  28.7% 

On  the  basis  of  inquiries  he  has  made  ^"'^^(^‘sior'es  +  80  ll 

in  widely  scattered  cities,  he  told  Edi-  -r  •  /o 

TOR  &  Publisher  that  newspaper  circu-  t  o  .  -i  iFr^^*** 

,  1  ..  ,  ,  .  Total  Retail  March  Gam  over  pre- 

lations  have  unquestionably  turned  up-  vious  year  . -f  35.9% 

ward  after  their  slow  but  prolonged  de-  Women’s  Specialty  Stores  -|-176!8% 

dine  during  the  worst  part  of  the  de-  Shoe  Stores  .  -i-i77.i% 

pression.  Some  newspapers,  he  said,  St.  LouU 

have  pushed  their  circulations  to  the  ^*“rch  Gain  over  pre-  ^ 

highest  levels  they  have  ever  attained,  w^JSie^s^'s^’ialiysVoVes  « 

and  while  others  undoubtedly  have  con-  Reuil  Shoe  Stores  .  +  95.8% 

tinned  to  lose,  a  cross-section  of  the  L„,  An««ies 

field  indicates  a  substantial  aggregate  Total  Retail  March  Gam  over  pre¬ 
gam.  vious  year  .  -f-  30.4% 

ten  papers  which  he  R^?SJrshJ‘Tto^ef 

checked  had  a  total  circulation  last  Sep-  -r  «  /o 

tember  of  608,4^.  At  the  close  of  -r-otai  Rnnii 

March  this  year,  this  total  had  risen  vious  year  . .  +  56.9% 

to  650,693,  a  gain  of  nearly  7  per  cent.  Women's  Specialty  Stores  !’..!!!!!  +144.0% 

These  papers  were  all  located  in  south-  Shoe  Stores  .  -j-  69.3% 

ern  states,  but  Mr.  Weston  said  the  These  figures  also,  it  should  be  noted 

whoi  Znt^"  their  current  heights 

whole  country.  ,  r  j  •  except  for  the  abnormallv  low  levels 

As  for  the  meaning  to  be  found  in  prevailing  a  year  ago.  ’ 
the  repeated  increases  in  advertising  j  c  •.  i  . 

linaK  in  the  last  year.  Mr.  Weston  i„creas«l  ^ploymeni.  incre'aS  aMity 
'“ft*  «™"™t  particulariy  on  two  ..  j,>,  yviston.  ^o  S 

d.v.sions-*elp  wanted  advertis.ng  and  j, 

?SSns,  he  pointed  "“t 

SLe'“aI'bn^n';.s"^ri;^erid‘"h,''v‘l 

prov«i  «  be  g.nerall,reliable.altho„gh  S'’Tb,7to''"  3."'''cyi?s.“o( 

not  infallible.  He  recalled  that  in  the  mure,,  cu-  .u  ’■ 

summer  of  1932  he  had  announct^  that  stores  and^^he  department  stores  clr- 
an  upturn  in  help-wanted  advertising  tainlv  she  will  buy  shoes, 
indicate^  business,  improvement  but  .ts„  ^^e  merchants  in  those  lines,  who 
that  total  advertising  linage  failed  to  consumers, 

confirm  this  forecast.  discover  that  there  is  increased  pur- 

Now,  he  said,  the  delayed  upward  chasing  power,  and  they  go  to  the  great 
movement  is  in  motion  all  along  the  i^j^^ediate  source  of  contact  with  the 
line.  The  revival  started  last  year  and  customer’s  dollar-the  newspaper-and 
at  present  is  so  seU-evident  that  he  who  .^ant  more  space, 
runs  may  read.  There  may  be  a  reces-  .j 

Sion  this  suinmer,  but  the  year  as  a  advertising  are  so  important  as  an  in- 

whole  will  show  substmtia  ^ins  in  j^ade.  Incidentallv,  these  statis- 

retail  ad^rtising  and  retail  trade.  ^^rely  bear  out  what'  I  had  already 

T  Records,  discovered  bv  personal  observation. 

Inc.,  shoving  that  hel^wanted  adver-  ..^3  the  increase  in  newspaper 
tising  m  New  York  City  after  reach-  circulations,  the  explanation  is  that 
mg  bottom  in  March  1933,  rose  rapidly  Smith  and  Sweeney  are  read- 

until  Aupst  when  It  was  30  per  cent  ■  ^^e  paper  better  these  days  than 

greater  han  12  months  before,  and  then  ^^ey  have  for  years.  They  are  keenly 
per  .cent  in  No-  interested  in  economic  news  and  news 
yember  had  risen  again  until  last  month  f^om  Washington.” 

ahead  of  March,  Liking  into  the  more  distant  future, 
1933.  The  ^rch  comparison,  of  course,  Weston  said  that  the  effect  of 

IS  j^gerated  by  the  low  ebb  of  ad-  ^^des  in  many  industries,  if  thev  func- 

tion  as  expected,  will  be  to  minimize 
M^ch,  1933,  and  even  t^  39  i^r  cent  advertising  and  to  force  substi- 

gain  leav«  the  linage  below  that  of  jution  of  institutional  advertising,  with 
M^ch,  1  32.  r  .a  likelihood  that  linage  will  suffer  in 

.  percenUges  process.  An  increase  in  local  ad- 

m  case  beii^  based  on  the  help-  yertising  rates  may  be  a  result  of  the 
want^  linage  of  the  same  month  in  the  code  system,  he  commented, 
year  before: 

1933:  January  .  77%  - 

February  .  69% 

March  .  61% 

April  .  98% 

May  .  101% 

June  .  111% 

July  .  123% 

August  .  130% 

September .  105% 

October  .  97% 

November  .  94% 

December  .  100% 

1934:  January  .  111% 

February  . .  114% 

March  .  139% 

While  these  figures  cover  only  the 
New  York  newspapers,  Mr.  Weston 
said  they  might  be  accepted  as  an 
index  of  the  help-wanted  advertising 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Turning  to  retail  advertising,  Mr. 

Weston  referred  to  Media  Record  fig¬ 
ures  which,  as  told  on  another  page  of 
this  paper,  placed  this  classification  in 


CAN  THIS  BE  TRUE? 


vt  Lc;r  t 


^Doiiig  anything  about  color?” 

“Sure — been  publishing  in  the  red 
for  the  last  three  years.” 

Specially  Draum  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Max  P.  Milians,  Westchester  County  News¬ 
papers,  Yonkers,  .V.  T. 

HLES  RATE  COMPLAINT 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  18 — The 
rail  rate  of  46  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
wood  pulp  shipped  to  Waverly  and 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  from  La  Tuque, 
Quebec,  is  unreasonable,  according  to 
a  complaint  just  filed  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  by  Peter 
J.  Schweitzer,  Inc.,  Jersey  City  paper 
manufacturer.  A  rate  of  34  cents  for 
the  future  and  reparation  of  $2,000  was 
asked  by  the  company. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  CHANGES 

Recent  changes  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Titnes, 
Oklahoma  City,  are:  J.  H.  McKiddy, 
Oklahoman  desk  man,  now  in  charge 
of  “All  Over  Oklahoma”  and  “State 
Press”  columns,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
late  Alvin  Rucker.  C.  W,  Finney  re¬ 
placed  McKiddy  on  the  Oklahoman 
desk.  Earl  Radcliffe,  assistant  sport 
editor.  Daily  Oklahoman,  now  on 
Times  desk.  Paul  Williams,  Oklahoma 
City  University  correspondent,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Radcliffe.  Gilbert  Hill,  desk 
man.  Times,  now  on  the  street  cover¬ 
ing  chamber  of  commerce  and  writing 
business  reviews.  Virginia  Nelson, 
former  Times  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee.  Other  new 
members  of  the  staff  are  John  Jame¬ 
son,  Oklahoman  reporter ;  Corrine 
Hodges,  Oklahoman,  feature  writer; 
Gail  Wallin,  reporter.  Times  staff;  Leon 
Hatfield,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Oklahoman  staff,  Eugene  Dodson, 
night  librarian,  and  Vernon  B.  Snell, 
formerly  Oklahoma  City  A.  P.  bureau, 
assistant  to  Charles  Saulsberry,  sport 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

LOUISIANA  MEETING  MAY  4-5 

Louisiana  Press  Association’s  fifty- 
fourth  anniversary  convention  will  be 
held  in  Baton  Rouge  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  May  4  and  5.  Registration  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Heidelberg  Hotel 
and  all  business  sessions  will  be  held 
at  the  Lxiuisiana  State  University.  Chas, 
P.  Manship,  publisher,  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
Dr.  James  M.  Smith,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  are  co-hosts. 


A  GOOD  MARKET  GEniNG^ETTER 

Jlpu  GiPcJdx/eftiiii^Up.  lilt 

In  the  Journal  L  Bulletin 

IjmGatSideA  \ljil4% 

In  Rhode  Island 


Representatives— C.  H.  Eddy 
Co.,  Boston,  New  Yorie, 
Chiceso.  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co., 
Sen  Francisco,  Los  Anseles, 
Seattle. 


A  healthy  increase,  in  a  healthy 
market.  A  market  that  will  .need 
31,000  new  cars  in  1934  to  retire 
cars  now  seven  years  old,  or  older. 

The  best  months  for  car  sales  are 
just  ahead.  Based  on  March  activ¬ 
ities,  they  should  prove  highly 
profitable  to  new  car  advertisers. 


Providence  Journal  6.Bulbtin 
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NINETEEN 
MILLION  DOLLARS 

Tha.  is  the  amount 
to  be  spent  this  year  alone  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with 
headquarters  in  Knoxville.  The  de¬ 
velopment  program  is  three  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  Over  12,000  men 
are  on  the  Norris  Dam  job  and  affili¬ 
ated  projects.  Knoxville,  always  a 
good  market,  now  is  even  better. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPP8«HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS.  ..OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


0  ■  t  C  ▲  Q  O 


SAN  PIIANOI8CO 


LOS  ANOBLBS 


DALLAS 


D  B  T  n  O  I 
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MANY  STAFF  CHANGES  AS  DAILIES  IN 
PHILADELPHIA  ARE  MERGED 


New  York  Papers  Make  Bid  For  Psu^  Public  Ledger’s  Circu< 
lation — Record  Adds  Ten  New  Comics— Evening  Ledger 


StsJF  Is  Expanded 


(.Sptcial  to  Editok  &  Publisuu) 

Philadelphia,  April  is— The 

merger  of  the  Fublic  Ledger  imd  Sun¬ 
day  Public  Ledger  with  the  Philadel- 
phta  Inquirer,  effective  Monday,  precipi¬ 
tated  a  battle  for  the  suspend^  news- 
mper’s  circulation  by  PhUadelphia  and 
New  York  papers. 

Display  advertisements  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 
Times  were  carried  in  the  suspending 
issues  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Public 
Ledger  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The 
Sunday  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
carried  the  announcement  that  ten  new 
comics  in  color  will  be  added  next  week, 
bringing  the  Sunday  Record’s  comic  sec¬ 
tion  up  to  24  pages,  with  a  total  of  50 
comics.  In  the  April  29  and  May  6  issues, 
the  Record  announced  it  will  publish 
complete  in  two  parts  Sinclair  Lewis’ 
“Dodsworth”  as  its  Sunday  novel.  The 
“New  Deal’’  Business  News  Section 
carried  an  aimouncement  of  the  addition 
of  “Behind  the  Cables,”  by  Ludwig 
Lore,  contributor  to  Harper's,  Na^ 
tion.  Current  History  and  other 
magazines,  who  will  analyze  European 
politics. 

Meanwhile,  changes  in  the  staffs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  numb^  of  the  Pi^lic  Ledger  em¬ 
ployes  were  announced  by  Charles  M. 
Morrison,  editor,  and  J.  J.  McLaughlin, 
managing  editor.  Charles  Kapnic,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  Public  Ledger, 
goes  to  the  Evening  Ledger  in  that 
capacity.  Charles  P.  Waters,  veteran 
telegraph  editor.  Evening  Ledger,  is 
retired  on  pension  and  replaced  by  Earl 
Roth,  Public  Ledger  state  editor,  who 
will  do  duty  on  the  early  telegra{^  desk. 
Aubrey  Thomas,  assistant  city  editor. 
Public  Ledger,  becomes  night  city 
editor  on  the  Evening  Ledger. 

Other  additions  to  ffie  Evening  Ledger 
staff  are  Robert  Bar^,  Kenneth 
dres,  Sidney  Snow,  William  O.  Grover, 
Paul  Weadon  and  LeRoy  Greene,  all 
rewrite  men,  and  David  Karsner,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Public  Ledger  copy  desk. 
Releases  of  Evening  Ledger  men  were 
Arch  MacDonald,  Joseph  Brigham, 
Russell  Fitzgerald  and  John  Sullivan, 
rewrite,  and  Joseph  Schoen,  district  re¬ 
porter. 

In  the  sports  department  changes  in¬ 
cluded  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  Myron 
Huff,  night  make-up.  Public  Ledger ; 
Frank  McCracken,  Herb  Jazpan,  Jim 
Kierans  and  Hugh  Kolbmann.  Those 
dropped  were  Ted  Hoyt,  Marshall  Bain- 
bridg^  Jr.,  and  Abe  Needleman,  of  the 
Evening  Ledger,  and  Frank  and  John 
Kolbmann,  Arthur  Reardon,  Joseph  Kil- 
cullen,  Josefffi  McLaughlin,  Mickey  Mc- 
Ktegan  and  Dick  Hawey,  of  the  Public 
Ledger. 

Owen  Conner,  financial  editor.  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  goes  to  the  Evening  Ledger 
as  financisil  columnist.  Francis  S.  W. 
Lee  remains  as  financial  editor.  John 
Hare,  veteran  real  estate  reporter  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  also  joins  the  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger. 

Members  of  the  Public  Ledger  staff 

foing  to  the  Inquirer  included  Samuel 
u  Schwab,  mana^ng  editor,  who  be¬ 
comes  Sunday  editor;  Jay  House,  col¬ 
umnist  ;  Charles  Huga ;  Richard 
Thornburgh,  night  city  editor,  who  takes 
the  same  desk  at  the  Inquirer,  replacing 
William  E.  ^y;  Thomas  F.  Healey, 
of  the  Washington  bureau ;  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Welty,  night  news  editor,  who 
went  to  the  Inquirer  copy  desk.  Kay 
remains  on  the  Inquirer  local  staff  and 
Heal^  replaces  Richard  O’Keefe  in  the 
Inquirer’s  Washington  bureau,  O’Keefe 
returning  to  the  Inquirers  local  room  as 
swing  man  on  the  desk. 

On  the  woman’s  page,  Sidney  Lear 
remains  as  editor,  with  Ruth  German 
doing  club  news.  Mrs.  Frances  Moor 
and  Lillian  Emder  were  released,  as 
was  Captain  Aubrey  Meades,  Public 
Ledger  society  editor. 

Among  the  editorial  employes  not 


placed  either  with  the  Inquirer  or  Evm- 
ing  Ledger  were  Herman  J.  Elliott,  city 
editor ;  Charles  P.  Martyn,  night  editor, 
John  Hinckley,  make-up  editor,  Leonard 
Bidwell  and  Joseph  H.  Miller,  report¬ 
ers,  and  A1  Werner,  Paul  Firman,  Clair 
Hare,  Louis  Cohen  and  John  McClel¬ 
land.  In  the  library  those  released  were 
George  D.  Rockwell  and  Henry  Par- 
ratto,  of  the  night  force,  and  Edwin 
DeVoe  and  William  Hazeltine,  of  the 
day  staff. 

F.  H.  Shoemaker  remains  as  acting 
librarian. 

William  Anderson,  layout  man,  was 
transferred  to  the  Inquirer’s  art  depart* 
ment  Three  men  were  dropped:  Ott 
Schmidt,  William  Grueger  and  Harry 
Ramsey. 

Daily  features  absorbed  by  the  In¬ 
quirer  included  Paul  Mallon’s  Wash¬ 
ington  comment ;  Jay  E.  House’s  column 
“On  Second  Thought,”  Eleanor  Mor¬ 
ton’s  woman’s  page  article  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Hutton’s  cartoon.  Syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  absorbed  were  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton’s  article,  Edgar  A.  Guest’s 
poem,  William  Feather’s  “A  Business 
Man’s  Philosophy,  “Robey’s  Review” 
by  Raljffi  West  Robey,  Webster’s  car¬ 
toon,  and  “Little  Orphan  Annie,”  “Skip- 
py,”  and  the  single  column  cartoon 
“Sonnysayings,”  by  Fanny  A.  Cory. 


CODE  AUTHORITY  ORGANIZED 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  having  been  asked  to 
set  up  a  joint  regional  code  authority 
for  California  to  administer  divisions 
numbers  A-2  and  A-5  for  newspapers 
and  commercial  printing  plants,  has 
organized  with  the  following  member¬ 
ship,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
national  code  authority  in  Chicago  for 
approval:  A.  A.  McMullen,  Yuba  City 
Sutter  Independent,  chairman;  Roy  A. 
Brown,  Sanger  Herald,  vice-chairman; 
Fred  M.  Rolens,  South  Pasadena  Foot¬ 
hill  Review,  treasurer;  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  the  CNPA,  secre¬ 
tary;  Edwin  H.  Wilder,  manager  of 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  CNPA, 
assistant  secretary;  J.  B.  Phillips,  Brea 
Progress;  Eugene  Watson,  Carmel 
Press;  Walter  D.  Clark,  Jr.,  Riverside, 
commercial  printer;  R.  C.  Hurst, 
Hurst  &  Moore,  Chico,  commercial 
printers;  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange 
Daily  News,  and  Percy  M.  Whiteside, 
Tulare  Advance-Register. 


ORDERS  UNION  PRINTING 

Unanimously  the  management  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  specified  that  all  printing  done 
for  the  boiu’d  be  by  Arms  observing  the 
44-hour  week  and  the  tmion  or  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  of  wages.  This  action  follows 
the  complaint  of  union  printers. 


271,151 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

MARCH,  1934 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  March, 
1934,  was  188^. 

Eorrythtng  <n  BoJtbnorm 
Rmooio—  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


‘ACCURACY,  ACCURACY  r’ 


Specially  Drawn  for  Edito*  &  Publisheb  by 
Dante  O.  TranquiHe,  Utica  {N,  Y,)  Press 


SENTENCED  FOR  MURDER 

Sentenced  to  from  five  years  to  life 
to  San  Quentin  Penitentiary  for  the 
murder  on  last  May  24  of  E.  Gail  Pat¬ 
terson,  business  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News,  Ed¬ 
win  I^vis,  59-year-old  former  janitor 
of  the  paper,  may  never  be  eligible  for 
parole  if  recomniendations  of  the  court 
are  followed. 

Davis  was  sentenced  on  March  30 
after  pleading  guilty  to  the  crime  earlier 
in  the  week.  Judge  Robert  H.  Scott, 
after  fixing  the  offense  at  second  _  de¬ 
gree  murder  and  sentencing  the  janitor, 
recommended  that  he  never  be  paroled 
unless  alienists  should  ^  able  to  agree 
that  he  never  again  will  become  men¬ 
tally  unbalanced. 


WEBB  IN  STUTTGART,  ARK. 

Resignation  of  Lyle  M.  Webb  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star  was  announced  recently  by  A 
H.  Washburn,  publisher.  Mr.  Webb 
terminated  5)4  years’  service  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Stuttgart  (Ark.) 
Daily  Arkansawyer,  owned  by  J.  R. 
Drummond.  Walter  E.  Hussman,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  t^  £| 
Dorado  (Ark.)  News,  succeeds  Mr. 
Webb  at  Hope.  Mr.  Hussman  follow^ 
a  journalistic  course  at  the  Universii} 
of  Missouri  with  mercantile  and  adver¬ 
tising  experience  in  St.  Louis,  joiniig 
the  El  Dorado  News  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Webb  took  charge  of  the  Stuttgart 
•Arkansawyer  April  1,  Publisher  Drum- 
mond  having  been  appointed  Stuttgart 
postmaster.  His  son,  J.  M.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Jr.,  is  editor.  The  Arkansawyer 
has  added  wire  service  by  United  Prea 


BOOKLET  SHAPED  BY  USERS 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  md 
Daily  Chronicle,  planning  a  new  pr> 
motional  booklet,  asked  225  sales  aM 
advertising  executives  and  market  ana¬ 
lysts  :  “Just  what  information  woidl 
you  like  to  have  in  a  market  facti 
book?”  Suggestions  were  rcceivii 
from  177  of  them,  representing,  h  ■ 
said,  approximately  73  per  cent  of  al 
money  invested  in  national  newspaper 
advertising.  The  booklet  has  justbem 
issued  under  the  title,  “Market  Fach 
About  the  Spokane  Country  and  tk 
Pacific  Northwest.”  Copies  were  ddh- 
ered  by  Western  Union  messenger.  Ii 
accordance  with  the  suggestiems  r^ 
ceived,  according  to  the  foreword,  tk 
booklet  first  gives  a  brief  review  of 
the  Far  Western  market,  then  narroii 
the  field  down  successively  to  ^  Pa¬ 
cific  West,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  aod 
the  Spokane  market  itself. 


CAMERON  SAILS  FOR  N.  Y. 

George  'T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  tk 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  sailed  recat- 
ly  via  Mazatlan  and  Mexico  to  atteol 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention. 


a 


i 
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Chicago's  up-to-date  newspaper  an¬ 
nounces  with  pride  the  progress  evi¬ 
denced  by  removal  to  its  up-to-date 
building  at  21 1  West  Wacker  Drive. 


DAI  LY-.&...TI  IVIES 

CHICAGO'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


National  Rapmentalivet: 

THE  SAWYER. FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 
Palnralive  Bnildinf,  Chicago  SSO  L  4Snd  St,  Naw 


Donna  Grace 


An  authority  on  the  art  of  self-beautifica¬ 
tion,  Donna  Grace  is  a  swimmer  of  note, 
and  understands  the  cosmetic  needs  of  thte 
outdoor  woman.  Her  book  is  used  in  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  She'is  a  charming  host¬ 
ess,  well-known  in  Southern  circles,  and 
her  real  name  is  Mrs.  Grace  Bruce. 


the  58  Regular 
Keasons  why  the 
JOURNAL  is  so 
greatly  preferred 


Burris  Jenkins,  Jr. 

This  vigorous  illustrator  of  sports  events 
is  known  and  admired  wherever  people 
talk  and  read  about  sports.  He  draws  a 
vivid  cartoon  every  day  on  the  sports 
pages  of  your  Journal.  He  spends-  his 
spare  time  on  his  Down-Maine  sloop, 
and  is  an  accomplished  deep-water  sailor. 


Elsie  Robinson 

*‘I  have  found  the  world  a  neighborly 
place,”  Elsie  Robinson  once  said.  And 
she  has  made  the  world  a  much  happier 
place  —  as  many  people  write  and  tell 
her— for  multitudes  of  readers  who  turn 
to  her  column  “Listen  World”  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  The  Journal  every  evenmg. 


Haenigsen 

Some  politician  says  something  pompous. 
Haenigsen  puts  the  politician  into  one 
of  his  cartoons,  and  the  whole  town 
laughs!  Everything  Haenigsen  cartoons 
creates  a  city  full  of  merriment  —  and 
you  wil)  find  him  on  the  First  Feature 
Page,  every  day,  in  your  Journal. 


Helen  Rowland 

On  the  editorial  page  of  your  Journal  is 
a  sprightly  and  amusing  column  called 
“The  Marry-Go-Round.”  Here  Helen 
Rowland  writes  on  the  foibles  of  people 
who  fall  in  love  —  and  people,  too,  who 
keep  from  falling  in  love!  “I  kid  the 
men-fulks,”  she  says,  “but  they  love  it!” 


Martha  Gray 

Inspiring,  appetizing  meals  —  yet  ineals 
that  use  the  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
meats  that  can  be  bought  economically 
—  these  are  Martha  Gray’s  contribution 
to  the  600,000  Journal  homes.  And  are 
these  homes  grateful!  —  you  ought  to  see 
Martha  Gray’s  daily  maill 


Louis  Sobol 

From  Grand  Opera  to  midnight  bur¬ 
lesque;  from  the  flea  circus  to  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  everything  that  happens  in 
that  famous  thoroughfare.  Broad  way —are 
deftly  interpreted  and  revealed  by  Louis 
Sobol,  who  writes  “The  Voice  of  Broad¬ 
way”  every  evening  in  your  Journal. 


Edgar  A.  Guest 

A.  writer  once  said:  “Eddie  Guest  is  the 
most  welcome  guest  in  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  homes,  the  best  loved, 
the  homiest  and  kindest  of  the  poets.” 
Every  evening,  on  the  editorial  page  of 
your  Journal,  you  will  And  one  of 
“Eddie”  Guest’s  human,  friendly  poems. 


A  Neverfailing  Selling  Force 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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BY-PRODUCT  POSSIBILITIES 


TO  HONOR  KANSAS  EDITORS 

Ten  candidates  for  the  1934  selection 
of  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame,  established  in  1930  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  chapter  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  have  been  nominated  by 
Kansas  editors.  .Those  selected  are:  W, 
A.  Blackburn,  Protection  Post;  Jolm  S. 
Gilmore,  Fredonia  Journal;  E.  P.  Breer, 
IVinfield  Courier;  John  Mack,  Newtonl 
Kansas-Republican;  George  W.  Marble, 
Forst  Scott  Tribune;  George  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Junction  City  Union;  T.  B.  Mur¬ 
dock,  El  Dorado  Republican;  Job 
Speer,  Augusta  Journal;  W.  T.  Yoi, 
South  Kansas  Tribune;  Moses  Milton 
Beck,  Holton  Recorder.  Editors  in 
Kansas  will  vote  upon  one  editor  to 
become  the  1934  Hall  of  Fame  selection 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publisher  by  Max  P.  Milians,  Westchester  County  Newspapers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

U.P.  OmCE  IN  HLM  moves  to  the  bleak  Arctic  wilderness  ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

-  near  Hudson  Bay,  back  to  New  York  The  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier, 

New  York  Headquarters  Used  in  "I'll  and  then  to  Europe,  and  a  revolution,  morning  paper,  has  dropped  its  Satur- 

Tell  the  World”  The  parts  of  the  picture  showing  the  day  edition  and  added  a  Sunday  paper. 


COLE  MANAGING  EDITOR 

F.  P.  Cole,  for  past  six  years  with 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  has  b^ 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  Palm  Beach  Timet, 
While  in  Tampa,  Cole  served  as  dty 
editor  and  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Times.  Other  changes  or  additions  to 
the  personnel  of  the  merged  Palo 
Beach  papers  included  the  naming  of 
Miss  Mary  Sizars  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  as 
one  of  the  assistants  to  W.  J.  Porter  in 
the  legal  and  national  advertising  d^ 
partment  of  the  Post-Times.  A1  Mc¬ 
Millan  was  named  sports  editor  for  tix 
two  papers  which  were  consolidated  in 
February  when  W.  M.  Glenn  became 
editor  and  manager. 

EMPLOYES  GROUP  FORMED 

Arthur  D.  Mackie,  telegraph  and 
theatre  editor,  has  be^  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  Employes’  Association,  a  social  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  members  of  the 
editorial,  business,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  news]ii- 
per,  formed  recently.  Other  offim 
named  were:  Samuel  McCreery,  vice 
president:  Anna  Beal,  secretary  and 
Fred  Helland,  treasurer. 


29,000 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  established 
a  new  high  circulation  record  of  over 
29,000  net  paid  daily. 

This  is  striking  evidence  of  the  steadily 
increasing  business  activity  in  the  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts,  trading  area. 

BUSINESS  IS  GOOD  IN  LAWRENCE 


Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc. 

Xepreten  ta  tivea 


The  adventmes  of  a  United  Press 
reporter  furnish  the  plot  for  “I’ll  Tell 
the  World,”  the  new  Universal  picture 
starring  Lee  Tracy. 

When  the  film  company  requested 
United  Press  for  the  use  of  its  name, 
the  executives  of  the  latter  insisted 
that  they  be  allowed  to  O.K.  the  script 
so  that  the  newspaper  profession  would 
have  fair  and  accurate  treatment  in¬ 
stead  of  being  made  a  subject  for  ridi¬ 
cule  or  distrust  as  has  occurred  often 
in  the  films. 

Newspapermen  who  have  seen  the 
film  in  previews  feel  that  for  the  first 
time  the  members  of  their  craft  get  “a 
break”  from  the  movies. 

The  story  was  written  by  Lincoln 
Quarberg,  a  former  United  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  produced  by  Dale  Van 
Every,  also  a  former  U.P.  man.  Ed¬ 
ward  Sedgwick,  the  director,  and  Glo¬ 
ria  Stuart,  the  leading  lady,  also  are 
ex-reporters,  thus  further  insuring  the 
accuracy  of  the  background. 

The  picture  starts  in  New  York  and 


New  York  news  room  were  actually 
taken  in  the  New  York  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters. 

45  YEARS  ON  PAPERS 

William  W.  Canfield,  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  Sunday 
completed  45  years  as  a  Utica  news¬ 
paperman.  He  took  up  his  duties  in 
Utica  April  IS,  1889,  as  citj?  editor  of 
the  old  Observer,  having  previously  been 
a  reporter  for  the  old  Buffalo  Courier, 
conducted  a  weekly  paper  at  Randolph. 
N.  Y.,  and  served  in  the  railway  mail 
service,  in  charge  of  mail  lines  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Vermont. 

PUBUSHERS  POSTMASTERS 

Postmaster-fjeneral  Farley  has  named 
the  following  (California  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  as  acting  postmasters  for  their 
respective  cities:  H.  A.  McBride,  of 
the  Pittsburg  Independent ;  W.  W.  R. 
Reeves,  of  the  Suisun  Solano  County 
Courier,  and  B.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  J.os 
Banos  Enterprise. 


Payrolls  Increase 


with  Continued  Harbor  Expansion 

at  LONG  BEACH 


SUN 


LONO  SIACH.  <ALIF01tHIA 
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PORT  tonnage  has  increased 
1S00%  in  9  years!  Today, 
the  expanding  payrolls  of  harbor 
industrials  play  a  tremendous  part  in 
keeping  the  Long  Beach  trading  area  one 
of  the  livest  in  the  Nation. 

Industries,  cbncentrated  in  the  harbor 
district  alone,  employ  5,000  workers  at 
$6,000,000  per  year  I  Among  them— Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Edison 
Power  (3rd  largest  plant  in  the  world), 
Gypsum  Plaster,  shipbuilding,  fish  packing 
and  oil  shipping  industries. 

Radiating  from  the  harbor  are  other 
great  payroll  sources.  Oil  Fields  ($666,000 
monthly  payroll).  Steel  Mills  (record 
number  of  men  at  work).  High  Construc¬ 
tion  Activity  (Long  Beach  3rd  Pacific 
Coast  city  last  year).  Great  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  ..  .  Oil  Tool  Manufacturing  .  . 
Canneries  .  .  others  of  varying  nature. 


Thu  wide  divertificatlon  itabUiaee  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  area — a  distinct  and  separate  market 
of  300,000  persons  reached  through  the 
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ROTOGRAVURE  LENDS 


DRAMATIC  FORCE 


TO  ILLUSTRATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL'S  SUPEROTO 


SERVICE  PROVIDES  YOU 


WITH  PICTURES  LIKE  THESE. 


•  International  is  not  merely  interes 


in  making  better  and  better  rotograv 


papers:  it  desires  to  give  you  prompt  and 


constructive  aid  in  the  selling  of  space  to 


your  rotogravure  advertisers. 


i 


•  Whatever  the  job— the  need— SURE-  r  {J 


ROTO  SERVICE  will  be  glad  to  help  yoa 


•  Brides— biscuits— bank  books— candy- 


children— cosmetics— right  down  the  list: 


you  can  match  every  prospective  adver¬ 


tiser's  wish  with  a' SUPEROTO  SERVICE 


photograph,  alive  with  human  interest.  I  1.  P 


SPORTSWEAR 


UMAN  INTEREST 


SUPEROTO  SERVICE  MEANS: 


1.  Paper  held  to  strict  standards  of  quality 


and  uniformity, 


2.  A  competent  staff  at  the  newspaper's 


Up-to-the-minute  photographs  supply- 


copy  that  "clicks"  with  the  advertiser. 


'you  wish  information  about  SUPEROTO 


WICE,  write  to 


COLOR  PHOTOGR-APH  BY  PAUL  HESSE 

National  advertisers  are  stepping  up  their  campaigns  by  using  color  rotogravure  in 
those  trading  areas  which  are  responding  most  rapidly  to  the  growing  increase  in  business 
activity.  Of  course,  they  are  insisting  on  the  highest  standards  of  pictorial  color  reproduction. 
Wise  advertisers  know,  too,  that . paper  is  the  base  of  the  job. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


K  r1  i  t  n  r  X-  P  it  hli<th.4tT  4  n  r  A  nr  J?!.  1  0  d 
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CHEERS  FROM  THE  SIDELINES 


OPPOSE  UNION  LABEL 

Oklahoma  Newspapers  Protest  Its 
Use  on  Political  Campaign  Material 

Publishers  of  30  Oklahoma  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  at  a  meeting  late 
last  week  at  Oklahoma  City  formed  a 
group  to  protest  use  of  the  union  label 
on  political  campaign  printing. 

L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  Record, 
chairman  of  the  national  relief  printing 
compliance  ^rd  under  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industries  Code,  was  elected  tem¬ 
porary  chairman.  Robert  Kidd,  Poteau 
News,  was  chosen  vice-chairman,  and 
Fred  E.  Tarman,  Norman  Transcript, 
was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Nichols  stated  that  only  30  of 
the  350  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  are 
unionized  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  men  in  the  printing  industry  are 
organized. 

“Candidates  who  insist  upon  the  union 
jabel,”  he  said,  “are  thereby  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  90  per  cent  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Oklahoma  printing  in¬ 
dustry.” 

SALARY  CUT  RESTORED 

The  Birmingham  News- Age  Herald 
lus  increased  salaries  10  per  cent, 
thus  restoring  a  reduction  made  early 
last  year.  Union  employes  were 
not  involved.  This  action  was  in 
line  with  an  annoimcement  made  by 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher,  at  the 
Christmas  l:^us  was  paid  that 
It  business  continued  to  improve  he 
would  begin  early  in  the  spring  to  re¬ 
store  a  portion  of  the  salary  cuts  made 
during  the  depression. 

PARIS  OFFICES  MOVED 

offices  of  the  Boston  Chris- 
Afom'for,  which  have  been 
i^ted  for  some  years  at  3  Avenue  de 
lUpera,  moved  April  15  to  56  Fau- 
bourg  street,  HonorA. 


HAS  M.  QUAD  BIOGRAPHY 

T.  E.  McGrath,  managing  director  of 
the  Pictorial  Press,  of  New  York,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  of  several 
weeks  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
where  he  found  business  conditions  on 
all  sides  changing  for  the  better.  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  he  reports,  were 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  over.  The  Pictorial  Press  is 
reorganizing  and  extending  its  plant  to 
take  care  of  growing  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  photographs.  Pictorial  Press  will 
handle  stories  for  the  publications. 
These  will  include,  from  the  pen  of  A. 
B.  Lewis,  the  life  of  his  father,  who 
was  known  as  M.  Quad,  and  who 
gained  international  fame  as  a  humorist. 

INGLEWOOD  GAZETTE  CHANGES 

Ralph  Ryan,  publisher  of  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Gazette,  announces  the 
following  staff  changes:  S.  G.  Tetwiler 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  mechanical  superintendent. 
Tetwiler  will  be  assisted  by  Fred  Travis 
and  Louie  Lovell  in  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  duties.  A  new  women’s  page  has 
been  started,  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Raub 
and  Loisetta  Dodge.  Duncan  A.  Binder 
has  been  appointed  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper. 

GRAND  COULEE  EDITION 

iSptcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  18 — Taking 
advantage  of  the  interest  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  Grand  Coulee  power  project 
on  the  Columbia  River  100  miles  west 
of  Spokane,  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  will  issue  late  this  month  a 
special  Grand  Coulee  edition.  It  will 
have  16  to  24  pages,  with  the  front 
and  back  pages  in  one  color  and  black. 
The  government  has  allotted  $63,000,- 
000  for  the  first  unit  of  the  dam,  to 
rise  146  feet  above  low  water,  and 
work  is  underway. 


The  PITTSBURGH 

POST-GAZETTE 

Pittsburgh’s  only  Daily  Morning  Newspaper 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
FI;RST  3  MONTHS  1934 

Gained. .  34.G% 

Second  Paper  Gained... 17.6^ 
Third  Paper  Gained. ..15.2% 


Post- Gazette  reaches  the 
best  buying  power  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Market.  Both  local  and 
national  advertisers  are  consist¬ 
ently  increasing  their  use  of  the 
selling  power  of  this  great  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

PITTSBURGH 

POST-GAZETTE 

Largest  Circulation  of  Any  Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper 

One  of  the  really  Great  Newspapers 
of  the  United  States 

Paul  Block  and  Assoclatcs 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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UP.  Bureaus 


COTHRAN  TO  NEW  YORK 

Ben  Cothran,  head  of  the  Untted 
Press  bureau  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  soct 
January,  has  been  transferred  to  ^ 
U.  P.  foreign  department  in  New  York. 
He  will  be  trained  there  for  ford^ 
service.  Cothran,  whose  home  it  n 


‘TVIY  LITTLE  GRASS  SHACK”— THE  MAINLAND  IDEA 


TAX  CASE  APPEALED 

Worcester  Dailies  Protest  $S  430  ' 
Deficiency  Judgment 

(.Sptciai  to  Eoitob  &  Pubusbbs) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  16— Th, 
Worcester  Telegram  Publishing  Co, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Worcttitt  ' 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  I 
just  petitioned  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Ta  (* 
Appeals  for  a  redetermination  of  income  I 
taxes  for  the  year  1931,  the  Commii.  f 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  having  de. 
terrained  that  there  was  a  deficiency  a  ^ 
returns  for  that  year  amounting  to 
$6,430.61. 

The  company  asserted  in  its  petition 
that  the  Commissioner  erred  in  failing 
to  use  as  a  proper  basis  for  computa. 
tion  of  depreciation  the  cost  of  depr^ 
ciable  assets  of  the  company  in  1925,  ) 
plus  cost  of  additions  and  less  dii! 
posals  and  eliminations  subsequent  to 
1925.  I 

Errors  were  also  charged  in  the  fail- 
ure  of  the  Commission  to  allow  as  a 
deduction  the  “proper  amount  of  deint- 
ciation,’’  and  a  deduction  for  payment 
of  $2,500  to  the  Community  CThest. 

On  Dec.  5,  1925,  the  petition  stated, 
the  company  was  liquidated,  die  peti¬ 
tioner  paying  $2,073,700  for  the  assets 
of  the  former  company,  under  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  of  which  assets 
$825,490  was  held  to  be  the  cost  of  tfe- 
preciable  assets.  On  this  basis,  it  was 
contended  that  the  petitioning  company 
was  entitled  to  deduct  from  its  1931  in¬ 
come  $85,729.30  as  depreciation  for  that 
year. 

The  Community  Chest  item  was  held 
to  be  an  ordinary  business  expense  and 
therefore  deductible  from  income. 


Dear  Mr  Mainland  Cartoonist: 

Please,  Oh  Please,  Never 
picture  us  like  this !!'. 

Honolulu  is  a  real  city,  with 
up-to-date  newspapers  — 
and  we  invite  you  all  to  come 
over  and  see  for  yourselves. 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING 

EDWARD  N.  DOLBEY,  Jr. 

AS  SPECIAL  SALES  AGENT 
FOR  GENE  BYRNES' 

''Reg’lar  Fellers" 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

PUBLISHED  IN  OVER  100  NEWSPAPERS 


DISTRIBUTED  AND 
SERVICED  BY 

ASSOCIATED 

NEWSPAPERS 


Specially  Drawn  far  Editor  &  Fublishee  Nash  yvttten,  nonaiuiu  ^tar-auiienn 


TRACY  TRANSFERRED 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

United  Pres*  Night  New*  Director 
Will  Heed  New*  Department  in 
Coaat  City — Succeeded  by 
Mile*  Vaughn 

The  United  Press  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  Morris  De  Havra 
Tncy,  at  present  director  of  its  night 
news  service,  as 
director  of  its 
news  department 
in  the  Pacific  di¬ 
vision. 

Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  will 
continue  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  division,  in 
general  charge  of 
both  news  and 
business  depart¬ 
ments. 

Tracy  will  make 
Mobbis  D.  Tbacy  his  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco. 
For  him  it  will  be  a  homecoming.  A 
native  Californian,  he  went  to  New 
York  for  the  United  Press  nine  years 
ago  and  now  goes  back  to  apply  a  wide 
national  experience  to  western  problems. 

“In  sending  Tracy  to  the  Pacific  coast 
the  United  Press  is  recognizing  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  importance  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  as  a  news  center,”  Robert  J. 
Bender,  vice-president  and  general  news 
manager,  said  in  making  the  annoimce- 
ment 

Tracy  was  born  in  Humboldt  county, 
California,  and  gained  his  early  news- 
raper  experience  on  the  papers  of 
Eureka,  Cal.  In  1917  he  jomed  the 
United  Press  as  an  assistant  in  the  San 
Francisco  bureau. 

Later  he  became  manager  of  the  Los 
Angela  tmrean.  In  19^  he  bacame 


Pacific  coast  news  manager,  returmng 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained 
five  years. 

In  1920  he  became  Pacific  coast  news 
manager,  returning  to  San  Francisco 
where  he  remained  five  years. 

In  1925  he  was  called  to  the  New 
York  office  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  bureau,  serving  three  years  in 
that  capacity,  then  becoming  night  news 
director.  He  relinquished  that  post  to 
become  a  roving  correspondent. 

In  1930  he  was  sent  to  Washington 
where,  as  Washington  news  editor,  he 
reorganized  the  operation  of  the  bureau. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  1932. 

Miles  W.  Vaughn  has  been  appointed 
news  manager  of  the  United  Press 
night  service,  New  York,  succeeding 
Mr.  Tracy. 

Previous  to  joining  the  United  Press, 
Vaughn  worked  on  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World;  the  Saliw 
(Kan.)  Journal,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times.  He  prepared  for  the 
work  he  is  undertaking  now  as  a  United 
Press  bureau  manager  at  various  points 
in  the  United  States  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  including  New  York  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  from  which  post  he  was  sent  to 
the  Orient. 

TO  VISIT  ART  CENTOES 

William  G.  Rogers,  art  critic.  Spring- 
field  Union,  sailed  Saturday,  April  14 
from  New  York  on  the  He  de  France 
for  Paris,  where  he  will  spend  six  weeks 
in  study  at  the  Louvre  and  other  art 
centres.  Mr.  Rogers  is  making  an  an¬ 
alytical  study  of  the  work  of  Honore 
Daumier,  famous  French  satirist  and 
political  carto<mist 

VIRGINIA  MEET  JULY  19-21 

Annual  convention  of  the  Virginia 
Press '  Association  will  be  held  July  19, 
20  and  21  at  Charlottesville,  according 
to  a  recent  mail  vote  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association. 


SETCHANOVE  NAMED  G.  M. 

John  O.  Nelson,  general  manager  of 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Daily  News,  has 
resigned.  He  is  succeeded  by  Robert 
J.  Setchanove,  business  manager.  Lin 
Celdon,  who  has  been  acting  city  editor, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 


Atlanta  Constitution  in  the  spo^  d^ 
partment.  He  became  city  ^itor  of 
the  Knoxville  Journal  in  May,  1938, 
and  joined  the  United  Press  in  Apd, 
1932. 

WEEKLY  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Motwumtk 
Democrat  celebrated  its  100th  year  of 
publication  on  April  12  and  also  marked 
the  80th  year  the  newspaper  has  been 
published  by  the  family  of  Capt.  Josqih 
A.  Yard,  its  present  owner. 


‘The  Leader  in 
the  March  of 
Progress” 


TLANTA 


IS  one 
f  the  bright  spots 
a  the  nation  today 


Any  business  map  offers  confirmation  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Twelve-cent  cotton — it  was  6c  a  year  ago — 
has  brought  new  confidence — new  spending  power — to 
this  section — and  cotton  is  but  representative  of  what 
has  happened  all  along  the  line.  As  the  distributing 
center  for  the  great  Southeast,  it  is  natural  that  At¬ 
lanta  should  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  this  returning 
prosperity. 


Take  advantage  of  this  condition — talk  sales  to 
the  people  of  this  section — in  the  paper  they  are  read¬ 
ing  today — the  paper  of  their  preference — The  Atlanta 
Georgian.  Here  is  proof  of  that  preference.  A  year 
ago  The  Georgian  was  selling  for  2c  on  the  street — 15e 
home-delivered.  Circulation  rates  were  advanced  last 
summer — from  33  1-3  to  50% — prices  are  now  3c  on 
the  street — 20c  home-delivered.  Because  it  is  a  better 
paper — preferred  by  the  people  with  money  to  spend, 
the  circulation  of  The  Georgian  today  is  at  the  highest 
point  in  its  history— daily  and  Sunday! 


Retail  advertisers  have  been  quick  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  today’s  Georgian.  While  ’33  retail  lineage  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  ’31 — and  The  Georgian  was  one  of  the 
very  few  papers  in  the  country  to  achieve  such  a 
record — retail  lineage  during  the  first  quarter  of  ’34 
is  51%  ahead  of  last  year — total  is  up  35%. 


Atlanta’s  fertile  sales 
area  can  be  cultivated  to 
best  advantage  by  ade¬ 
quate  representation  in 
‘"rhe  Leader  in  the 
March  of  Progress.** 


NATIONALLY 
REPRESENTED  BY 
RODNEY  E.  BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 
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The  Classified  Pages 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  WORD  RATE  PLAN 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  CONSIDERED 

Viewed  as  Fine  Selling  Tool  to  Improve  Volume  and  Reduce  Sales 
Resistance — E£Fect  on  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
Told — Heavy  Promotion  Used 


By  E.  F. 

O  single  idea  has  caused  as  much 
discussion  in  the  past  15  years  by 
the  managers  and  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  adoption  of  the  “word- 
rate”  idea. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  want 
ad  business,  the  writer  desires  to  preface 
any  remarks  on  the  "word  rate”  scheme 
by  stating  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  switch 
to  the  word  rate  plan,  whether  made  for 
the  purpose  of  rediKing  rates  or  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  abbreviations,  ob¬ 
taining  a  cleaner  page,  etc.,  by  itself,  re¬ 
mains  a  small  factor  in  tlie  operation  of 
a  classified  department. 

The  important  factor  to  remember 
about  the  word  rate  structure  is  that 
it  is  a  selling  tool,  primarily  for  the 
weaker  medium.  With  all  other  factors 
favorable,  it  can  be  used  to  improve  a 
paper’s  volimie,  reduce  sales  resistance, 
and  when  it  is  backed  by  a  powerful, 
consistent  sales  promotion  program,  can 
be  the  cornerstone  in  a  paper’s  bid  for 
classified  dominance. 

We  all  know  that  the  word  rate  is  not 
new.  We  had  it  long  before  the  agate 
line  rule  of  measurement,  which  most 
papers  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
display  advertising  for  standardization 
purposes,  and  the  desire  for  revenue  in 
crease. 

Reviewing  this  word  rate  growth  over 
the  past  three  years,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  outstanding  example  among  news¬ 
papers  which  have  adopted  this  plan  is 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  The 
credit  for  the  swing  of  papers  to  the 
word  rate  plan  should  go  to  Charles  W. 
Horn,  whose  sales  pronurtion  prcjgrain 
built  around  the  idea  acted  as  the  spark. 

His  plan,  I  really  believe,  was  the 
pioneering  move  and  came  at  a  time 
when  classified  managers  were  frantical¬ 
ly  casting  their  eyes  about  in  search  of 
some  vehicle  which  wt>uld  serve  to  carry 
them  through  in  their  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  diminishing  want  ad  volume. 

The  amazing  swell  in  volume  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner  focused  attention  on 
the  word  rate  scheme  and  other  papers 
immediately  adopted  the  word  rate  idea 
with  variations.  “Economy  Want  Ads”, 
“A  new  plan  Of  Figuring  Your  Want 
.^d  Cost”,  “Easy  To  Read — Easy  To 
Figure”,  these  captions  on  promotion 
copy  became  familiar  selling  slogans. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  re¬ 
turn  to  an  older  method  of  charging  for 
want  ads?  Has  it  been  successful  for 
the  paners  which  have  adopted  it?  Is  it 
profitable,  and  has  it  proven  practical? 
The  writer  hoj^s  some  of  the  answ'ers 
may  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  on  some  of  the  papers  which  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  study  and  examine. 

Getting  back  to  Charles  W.  Horn’s 
program  on  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  word  rate  was  the  keystone 
in  his  sales  promotion  campaign.  Around 
it  he  built  a  selling  plan  that  has  enabled 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  for  the  past 
two  years  to  advertise  in  its  promotion 
copy  tlie  slogan,  “First  in  America  in 
Want  Ad  Volume." 

Horn’s  plan  of  operation  has  caused 
more  controversy  among  managers  and 
publishers,  more  discussion  pro  and  con, 
more  criticism  and  defense  concerning 
its  merits  and  demerits  than  any  other 
campaign  by  a  newspaper  in  the  past 
15  years.  The  story  of  the  “Herex” 
drive  for  want  ad  dominance  in  the 
Chicago  market  is  a  story  of  intense  in¬ 
terest,  packed  full  of  drama,  a  veritable 
saga  in  the  history  of  classified  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  two  per¬ 
spectives  of  Horn’s  operation.  The  first 
was  several  years  ago  as  the  manager  of 
a  classified  department  in  a  nearby  city, 
week-ending  in  Chicago,  watching  the 
pairs’  progress  in  classified  chewing 
their  selling  efforts  anjJ  listening  to  the 


RICHTER 

gossip,  comment  and  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  strategy  the  papers  were 
employing.  The  second  perspective,  I 
gained  "on  tlie  inside,”  through  a  six 
weeks’  study  where  I  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  analyze  the  operation  and 
check  the  weaknesses  and  merits  of  the 
entire  program. 

Now',  reviewing  the  whole  thing,  I 
heartily  endorse  Horn’s  ideas  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  and  believe  that  there 
are  at  least  20  papers  in  the  country 
which  could  use  Horn’s  plan  and  find  in 
it  the  answer  to  their  desire  for  classified 
dominance. 

Horn’s  plan  for  building  want  ad  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Flerald  &  Examiner  had 
three  objectives ; 

1.  Creation  of  suitable  rate  structure. 

2.  Complete  coverage  of  all  prospects 

in  the  market. 

.1.  Intense  promotion  effort  to  back  up 
the  sales  staff  and  develope  reader 
and  user  interest. 

The  rate  structure  was  designed  to 
undersell  the  other  papers,  yet  thro^h 
the  makeup  of  this  rate  produce  multiple 
insertions  that  cut  down  composition 
cost,  bookkeeping  cost,  etc.,  and  made 
the  rate  profitable.  Another  factor 
which  was  kept  in  mind  was  the  desire 
to  go  after  a  high  Sunday  volume.  The 
secret  of  getting  this  desired  result  was 
the  “seven  time  order”  and  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  making  one  entire  change  of 
copy  on  that  seven  time  contract. 

Where  a  large  ad  was  ordered  for  the 
Sunday  issue,  a  six  time  order,  termed 
a  “rate-holder”  of  12  words  was  per¬ 
mitted  the  advertiser  and  this  consti¬ 
tuted  a  seven  time  order. 

With  this  rate  a  woman  could  adver¬ 
tise  her  “Room  For  Rent  Ad”  for  an 
entire  week  using  12  words.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  advertiser  could  insert  a 
100- line  ad  (600  words)  in  the  Sunday 
paper  and  use  a  rate  holder  the  other 
six  days.  I  know  that  managers  of 
classified  departments  will  be  surprised 
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to  know  that  the  phone  room  insertion 
average  was  better  than  6.75  insertions 
per  order  and  the  outside  staff  was 
better  than  4  insertions  per  order. 

The  second  important  phase  of  Horn’s 
program  was  based  on  the  idea,  “Get 
the  want  ad  before  it  becomes  a  volun¬ 
tary  ad.”  In  other  words,  he  planned  an 
enlargement  of  his  staff  to  tlie  point 
where  he  could  get  complete  coverage 
of  the  Chicago  market  and  his  sales 
staff  would  be  soliciting  the  ad  before 
the  prospect  had  a  chance  to  make  it  a 
voluntary  order  to  another  paper.  It 
not  only  provided  him  with  a  practical 
house  to  house  canvass,  but  through 
quick  clipping  of  the  leads  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  papers,  a  sales  solicitation  was  made 
on  the  person  who  placed  an  ad  in  an¬ 
other  paper  within  a  few  hours  after 
that  ad  appeared. 

The  third  and  last  element  in  his  cam- 
l>aign  was  the  huge,  powerful,  consistent, 
promotion  campaign  which  utilized  the 
newspaper,  billboards,  the  radio  and 
direct-by-mail.  Full  page,  half  page, 
quarter-page  blasts  came  before  the 
eyes  df  readers  day  after  day.  They 
heard  the  story  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
want  ad  columns  on  the  air  and  saw  the 
message  along  every  principal  highway. 

Looking  back  at  the  effort,  I  believe 
that  a  smaller  staff  would  have  elimin¬ 
ated  some  of  the  high  overhead,  and  the 
one  weakness  in  the  promotion  copy  was 
the  failure  to  use  testimonials  of  re¬ 
sults  produced  by  the  paper  from  day  to 
day. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Daily 
Neu’s  made  testimonials  one  of  their 
major  offensive  weapons  in  their  strat¬ 
egy  of  offsetting  the  competition  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner  and  the  Tribune’s 
plan  was  especially  effective. 

(Another  article  on  the  uvrd  rate  plan 
zAll  appear  next  week.) 


REDUCES  WANT  AD  RATES 

Effective  Monday,  April  16,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  reduced  its  want  ad 
rates.  The  new  rates,  announced  in 


large  display  space  in  the  local  morning 
daily,  featured  “a  penny  a  word”  py 
day  for  seven  insertions,  including  Sun¬ 
day.  Other  rates  are  proportionately 
low.  The  new  Sentinel  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  card  follows  a  complete 
separation  from  the  ITisconsin-Nevit 
afternoon  daily,  of  combination  rates 
of  all  classes  of  advertising.  Local  and 
general  advertising  combinations  were 
recently  separated,  when  the  two  dailies 
announced  that  John  Black,  Chicago 
American,  had  been  made"  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin-News  and  Jules  Liebmaa 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Sentinel.  Benn  Kinovsky  became 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wisconsin- 
News,  and  A.  R.  Bower  was  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sentinel. 


GUARANTEES  RESULTS 

Guaranteed  results  from  its  classified 
advertising  was  the  proposition  made 
during  “Want-Ad”  week,  April  7-B, 
by  the  Mobile  Press  Register.  Adver¬ 
tisers  were  invited  to  run  their  displays 
for  seven  consecutive  days  and  then  if 
results  were  not  obtained  within  three 
days  the  newspaper  proposed  to  run 
the  ads  for  seven  more  days  free  of 
charge. 


COMMISSION  DROPPED 

The  four  Chicago  newspapers  with 
classified  advertising  sections  last  week 
discontinued  paying  agency  commission 
on  local  classified  advertising  accounts. 
The  action  was  taken  independently  by 
each  paper.  The  new  ruling  docs  not 
affect  contract  accounts  already  in 
force,  neither  does  it  relate  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  do  not  have  Chicago  ad¬ 
dresses. 


NEW  PAGE  HEADING 

Real  estate  advertisements  in  the 
classified  section  of  the  Los  Angela 
Times  are  now  departmentalized  with 
eight-column  banners  across  the  top  of 
the  pages  reading  “Home  Buyers’  Op¬ 
portunities,”  as  a  new  convenience  to 
readers. 


A  Sellins  Message 

for  a  Rich  Market 

San  Antonio  is  the  main  marketplace  for  the  vast,  richly 
productive  regions  of  South  and  West  Texas. 

In  1933,  the  ten  principal  Texas  crops  brought  farmers  more 
money  than  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports.  In  consequence  of 
this  increase  in  farmer  buying-power,  activity  in  almost  every 
line  of  Texas’  business  and  industry  has  been  stimulated. 

Texas  paid  the  United  States  Government,  in  income  and 
other  revenue  taxes,  over  100  per  cent  more  in  1933  than  in 
1932. 

The  family  decides  upon  the  purchase  of  commodities. 

San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News'are 
family  newspapiers.  They  circulate  in  the  homes — among 
families  of  means  and  intelligence.  They  have  the  interest  and 
the  confidence  of  thousands  of  South  and  West  Texas  families, 
who  trust  their  advertisements  and  their  news  alike. 

Have  you  a  product  to  sell  to  these  families  who  are  able 
to  buy? 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  will  introduce  your 
product  to  these  families. 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas’  Foremost  Newspapers 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY,  Natiociia  ReprewnUtive 
New  York  •  Chicago  -  St.  Louis  -  Atlanta  -  Dallas  •  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  -  Seattle  •  Portland,  Ore. 
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IN  CHICAGO 

FOR  21  MONTHS 


(Continuoutly  linee  July,  1932)^ 


IX  THE  WORLD 

FOR  15  MONTHS 


(Continuoutly  since  Jen.  1933)^ 


CLASSIFIED  advertisers  carry  sharp  pencils. 

They're  the  most  critical  space  buyers  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  checking  every  dollar 
— indeed,  every  penny! — against  actual  sales, 
actual  replies. 

When  they  choose  one  newspaper  in 
preference  to  others,  it's  because  yester¬ 
day  and  the  day  before  and  last  week  and 
last  month  they  got  the  most  for  their  money 
in  that  one  newspaper.  And  when  that  news¬ 
paper  is  given  outstanding  preference  for  a 
period  like  21  continuous  months  (!!),  it's 
because  it  has  back  of  it  a  mighty,  day-in-and- 
day-out  pulling  power. 


¥  media  records 


CHICAGO  HERALD  and  EXAMINER 

THE  WORLD’S  LEADING  WANT  AD  NEWSPAPER 
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DAILY,  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODES  LIKELY 
TO  BE  COORDINATED  SOON 

Representatives  of  Both  Bodies  Meet  and  Settlement  of  Contro- 
versey  is  Expected — Questionnaires  on  Photo- 
Engraving  Sent  Out 

An  amicable  and  satisfactory  settle-  is  in  line  with  a  recent  meeting  of  rep- 
ment  of  tlie  dispute  over  code  au-  resentatives  of  ^he  daily  newspaper 
thority  jurisdiction  of  newspapers’  com-  code  authority  and  representatives  of 
mercial  printing  plants  seemed  likely  the  photo-engraving  industry,  the  pur- 
this  week.  pose  of  which  was  to  iron  out  conflict- 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  a  com-  ing  sections  of  their  codes, 
mittee  of  the  daily  newspaper  code  au-  S.  M.  Williams,  in  submitting  the 
thority  with  the  jurisdictional  commit-  questionnaire  to  publishers,  said,  sig- 
tee  of  the  coordinating  committee  of  the  nificantly : 

graphic  arts  industries  code  authority,  “Photo-engravings  made  by  a  news- 
held  in  New  York,  April  13,  a  draft  paper  for  use  in  its  own  news  pd  ad- 
proposal  was  drawn  to  be  submitted  vertisements,  and/or  delivered  either  in 
to  both  code  authorities  for  approval,  plate  or  mat  form  to  other  newspapers 
The  graphic  arts  code  representatives  for  use  in  their  columns,  are  classed  as 
met  in  Washington  April  19  to  pass  on  newspaper  work  and  not  as  commercial 
the  agreement,  ^lembers  of  the  daily  work.” 

newspaper  code  authority  have  received  - , 

a  copy  of  the  agreement  by  mail.  OPENS  SALES  AGENCY 

The  meeting  in  New  York  was  - 

called  by  George  Buckley,  deputy  NRA  D‘>ll>«y»  Leaves  King  to 

administrator,  to  discuss  conflicting  pro-  Start  Own  Rrm 

yisioii-s  of  the  two  codes  relating  to  Edward  N.  Dolbey,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
jurisdiction  and  administration  over  es-  from  the  sales  staff  of  King  Features 
tabhshments  of  daily  newspaper  pub-  Syndicate  to  organize  his  own  sales 
lishers  who  assent  to  the  daily  news-  agency  handling  features  and  other  ser- 
paper  code  and  who  also  engage  in  one  vices  for  sale  to  newspaper.  He  will 
or  more  of  the  businesses  (other  tl^n  ^ct  in  the  capacity  of  broker  in  some 
the  publishing  of  daily  newspa^rs)  in-  instances,  he  explained,  selling  features 
eluded  in  the  industries  covered  by  the  handled  by  regular  syndicates  on  a  corn- 
graphic  arts  code.  mision  basis.  His  firm  will  devote  it- 

The  two  sub-committees  agreed  upon  self  purely  to  selling,  eliminating  all 
the  proposal,  and  named  Ernest  A.  other  phase  of  syndicate  work.  He  has 
Gross,  representing  the  graphic  arts  established  temporary  headquarters  at 
code,  and  Samuel  M.  Williams,  repre-  1819  Broadway. 

senting  the  code  authority  for  the  daily  In  agreement  with  the  Bell  Syndicate 
newspapers,  to  administer  the  agreement  he  will  handle  Gene  Byrnes’  strip 
when  approved.  “Reg’lar  Fellers”,  although  the  feature 

Mr.  Williams  declined  to  give  details  will  continue  to  be  sold  as  in  the  past 
of  the  agreement  to  Editor  &  Pub-  by  Bell  Syndicate.  He  will  also  repre- 
LiSBER.  sent  the  Peerless  Fashion  Service,  New 

A  bulletin  sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams  York, 
and  Mr.  Gross  this  week,  said  that  Mr.  Dolbey  was  for  eight  years  with 
pending  approval  of  the  draft  nroposal,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi- 
“any  statements  made  as  to  tne  juris-  cate  sales  staff  and  before  that  with  Bell 
diction  over  the  commercial  printing  S>'ndicate.  He  has  also  served  as  sales 
activities  of  daily  newspapers  are  with-  manager  of  Asociated  Editors,  Chicago. 

out  authority,  unless  issued  directly  by  - 

the  coordinating  committee  of  the  EVANS  LEAVES  P.  O. 

graj^ic  arts  code  or  the  code  author-  telegraph  to  Edito*  ft  Publishek) 

ity  for  the  daily  newspaper  code.  Washington.  April  19-Silliman 

Present  at  the  meeting,  representing  Evans,  former  Texas  and  Washington 

f  newspaperman  who  was  fourth  assistant 

Fr^enck  Secord,  .cha.rm^  of  the  postSer  General  since  the  Roosevelt 
jurisdictional  committee;  Walter  D.  Administration  took  office,  has  quit  the 
.\llen.  president  of  the  National  Edl-  „„vprnmpnt  service  to  become  a  vire- 
torial  Association;  Lea  M.  Nichols,  ti^i  Vtc.TX 

Bristow  (Okla.)  Becord  chairman  P*^es''^ent  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
A  e'  n  1  T  T  u  Companv.  Mr.  Evans  newspaper  career 

to  V  V  J  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 

ston.  New  York  chairman  of  the  B-1  ^  Star-hle<;ram. 

w"’  chairman  Several  years  he  was  state  political 

^^Hina^nff™cotnm>t^  Re^nre  enfw  Writer  for  that  publication,  later  com- 
trSr  neiS^  code^  ‘^e  capital  to  represent  the  paper. 

can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  rlirect^  for  American  Airwavs 

chairman;  William  H.  Reed,  Taunton  ifnninn  ^nromo^on  to  "^a  ^tJe 

N^w'EnirlS,d"D^l  ’’ve'‘^‘'"‘oe°  A  presidenev.  PrLident  Roosevelt  and 

(Pa.)  ExUss;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  resignation. 

(Ill.)  Sentinel,  president  of  the  Inland 

Daily  Press  Association ;  Elisha  Han-  Ti^TTnXTftT 

SOIL  Washington  attorney;  Harvey  J.  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Kelly,  chairman  of  he  A.N.P.A. 

special  standing  committee,  and,  by  in-  Carrier  Delivery  Circulation 
vitation,  William  N.  Hardy,  manager  '' 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  CCTC  All  TIMI«  DrCODn  t 
lishers’  Association.  George  Buckley  ^  ALL  1  ImL  KLLUKU  . 

and  Robert  L.  Houston  represented  the 

XT  r  I  •  See  sworn  Publishers 

Mr.  Houston  was  formerly  vice-  . 

president  of  International  Business  Ma-  Statement  for  six  months 

chines,  Inc.,  New  York.  For  the  past  ending  March  31,  1934 

SIX  years  he  has  been  reorganizing  ° 

businesses  in  Vermont  and  other  places.  ^ 

Mr.  Buckley  has  “drafted”  him  to  as-  T  ^ 

sist  in  the  administration  of  the  news-  I 

paper  code,  it  is  reported  from  Wash- 
in^on.  ft 

Another  step  toward  coordination  aXKDCIN 
with  conflicting  provisions  of  the  daily  *  ■ 

newspaper  code  and  sections  of  the  n  I7  A  M  Itf^ITDXIAI 
graphic  arts  codes  was  taken  this  week  DliAvvIIl  JvlUKllAL 
with  the  sending  out  of  a  questionnaire  Member  abc-anpa 

by  the  daily  newspaper  code  authority 

to  about  175  dailies  which  operate  MAJOR  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
photo-engraving  plants.  This  action 


BEACON  JOURNAL 

Carrier  Delivery  Circulation 

SETS  ALL  TIME  RECORD! 

See  sworn  Publishers 
Statement  for  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1934 

68,190 

^^KRON _ 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  ABC-ANPA 

MAJOR  MARKETNEWSPAPERS,INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIHER 
CALENDAR 

April  23 — Associated  Press,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Waldorf,  New 
York. 

April  24-27 — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — Michigan  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

May  4-5— Louisiana  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Baton  Rouge. 

May  5-6 — Panhandle  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

May  6-12 — 25th  annual  Journalism 
Week,  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
GREETS  U.  S.  PRESS 

{Continued  from  page  4) 


Would  such  an  organized  effort  be  a 
violation  of  the  Anti-trust  laws? 

3.  Are  there  any  inexpensive  but  prac¬ 
tical  engraving  plants  for  small  news¬ 
papers  ? 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that 
practically  all  tickets  had  been  sold  for 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday  night, 
April  26.  He  said  between  850  and 
9()0  persons  would  attend. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  will  be 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor  of 
literature  at  Yale  University ;  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  and  Fiorello 
H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York 
City.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  will 
preside  at  the  dinner  and  will  introduce 
James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 


Nashvdle  Banner,  who  will  act  as ' 
toastmaster.  ^ 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bm. 
eau  will  meet  at  the  Bureau  head¬ 
quarters,  370  Lexington  Avenue,  Nev 
York  City,  at  10:30  a.  m.  Tuesday 
April  24.  The  annual  report  of  th^ 
Bureau  will  be  considered  and  put 
final  shape  for  submission  to  the 
directors  and  members  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
later  in  the  week. 

The  committee  will  also  hear  reports 
from  its  dinner  committee,  its  financt 
committee,  and  the  director  of  the 
Bureau,  Mr.  Thomson. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
be  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Club  Tuesday  noon. 

At  the  convention  headquarters  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  in  the  Aster 
Gallery,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  1 
second  edition  of  the  Bureau’s  61^ 
“The  Newspapers,”  will  be  shown  du^ 
ing  the  week.  This  will  be  the  first 
showing  of  this  film. 

Several  additional  exhibitors  have 
taken  space  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
within  the  past  week. 

Outstanding  in  interest  will  be  a 
“Newspaper  and  Educational  Exhibh" 
in  the  Jade  Room,  sponsored  by  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  This  will  be  an  eTh;i^ 
of  publishers’  welfare  work  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  carriers  and  newspaper  boys, 
and  is  being  arranged  by  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  D.  Stodghill,  wife  of  the  business 
manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jaw- 
nal  and  Times,  and  Jerome  D.  Bar- 
num,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard. 

The  American  Radio  News  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  another  to  take  space  this 
week. 

Other  exhibitors  will  be  Edito* 
Publisher,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  A.N.P.A.,  Science  Service,  Int, 
Polygraphic  Company  of  Ameria 
Home  Economics  Service  Corporation, 
Klean-O-Mat,  Inc.,  Recordak  (Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  the  Superfold  Paper  Con- 
pany. 


Stereotypers  and  Advertisements 


This  advertisement  deals  with  only  one  subject — and  it 
is  a  subject  which  we  in  the  stereotype  rooms  do  not 
always  think  about. 

The  subject  is  the  advertisements  which  appear  in  your  paper. 

These  advertisements  are  paid  for  on  a  lineage  basis — at  so 
much  per  line.  When  an  advertisement  shrinks  two  lines 
your  paper  loses  two  lines  of  revenue. 

Burgess  Chrome  Mats  come  closer  to  solving  this  problem 
than  any  mat  you  have  ever  used. 

They  shrink  uniformly.  They  show  less  lengthwise  shrinkage 
in  relation  to  cross-wise  shrinkage.  And  hence  they  save 
many,  many  lines  of  advertising  revenue  which  your  paper 
is  not  getting. 

At  the  same  time  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  produce  better 
plates  and  better  printing — something  which  never  made  an 
advertiser  in  any  paper  unhappy. 

So  call  in  a  Burgess  Man  today.  Ask  him  to  demonstrate 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  in  your  own  stereotype  room.  And 
ask  him  about  any  problems  you  may  have.  He  has  been 
trained  to  help  stereotypers  cut  costs  and  improve  printing. 
That's  his  job. 

DIIDr^CCC  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Freeport,  iilinoU  ah. 

CHROME  MATS  € 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

Pacific  Coast  Representative,  RALPH  LEBER, 

426  Palson  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
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newspaper  in  America  pulls 


leads  at  lower  cos^l"—  Liberty  Mutual 


mutual 


"“-.o-.c.-o?”'’'''''' 


- *  •wiLoimo 

•OSTON  MASS. 

February  12^ 


^orlc,  Ktm  York 
Mr.  Ausrs 

•ohedule  •ttschsd.'that**?!^^!  ***'  th« 
WIBUNE  In  1934.  '  *  ^^••8'*  In  ths  HB3UIJ) 

“tural  •?*»•  !•  th. 


V*ry  truly  yours. 

Bennett  Moore 

B  iM't  VIC.  Pr.cic„c 


Six  years  ago,  Liberty  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  used  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Herald  Tribune  that  made 
history  in  that  company’s  records.  In 
their  own  words  at  that  time,  it  brought 
"the  most  inquiries.  Resulting  in  the 
most  sales  of  any  advertisement  we 
ever  ran  in  any  newspaper  anywhere!" 

That  was  dramatic  proof  in  a  single 
insertion  of  the  responsiveness  of 
Herald  Tribune  readership.  But  this 
newspaper  has  proved  its  worth  for 
Liberty  Mutual  in  the  long  haul  as 
well.  Every  year  since  that 
record-breaking  advertisement 
appeared.  Liberty  Mutuai  has 
been  a  heavy  advertiser  in  the 
Heraid  Tribune. 

This  newspaper  that  is  read  by  more 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  by  more  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  metropolitan  New 
York  banks,  is  also  the  newspaper 
that  received  over  200,000  inquiries 
from  its  women  readers  last  year. 
That  balance  in  the  preference  of 
New  Yorkers  for  this  newspaper  is  a 
reflection  of  the  balance  of  the  appeal 
of  the  whole  paper. 

The  Herald  Tribune  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  over  320,000  worth-while  New 
York  families  every  morning— a  group 


large  enough  to  make  the  sixth  largest 
city  in  the  country. 

Successful  advertising  campaigns  in 
1934  will  include  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  New  York! 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK . Main  Office;  230  West  41  $l  Street 

CHICAGO  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  400  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

DETROIT  .  .  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  Center  Bldg. 

BOSTON  .  .  .  Carroll  Judson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Russ  Bldg. 

PARIS  EDITION  .  .  .  The  Now  York  Herald,  21  Rue  do  Borri 
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SALES  POTENTIALS  FIXED  BY  NEW  PLAN 


Unusually  Accurate  Findings  Obtained  By  Major  Market  Newspapers  on  Various  Products — 
Enables  Manufacturers  to  Gear  Advertising  to  Potential  Sales 


Further  development  of  the  new 
“sales  potentials’’  system  devised  by 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to 
show  manufac¬ 
turers  how  much 
merchandise  is  be¬ 
ing  consumed  in 
a  given  city,  coun¬ 
ty,  or  area,  is  re¬ 
ported  this  week 
with  the  plan  ex¬ 
tended  into  a 
number  of  fields 
and  acceptances 
received  from 
both  advertising 
agency  and  na¬ 
tional  advertiser 
market  ing  ex¬ 
perts. 

As  explained  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  June  24,  1933,  the  plan  aims  to  “ap¬ 
ply  the  microscope’’  to  local  markets 
and  determine  the  volume  of  specific 
products  such  markets  can  absorb,  there¬ 
by  making  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  science  of  marketing.  Such  a  plan 
gives  the  manufacturer  actual  reasons 
why  he  should  go  into  a  given  market 
and  aids  him  in  concentrating  his  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

By  consulting  the  “sales  potentials” 
set  up,  the  national  advertiser  learns 
the  concentration  of  his  merchandise 
sales  and  this,  in  turn,  leads  to  concen¬ 
tration  of  advertising,  permitting  the 
advertiser,  by  using  newspapers,  to  in¬ 
vest  in  advertising  directly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  sales  possibilities  of  the 
particular  market 

The  plan,  after  two  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  development,  is  now  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  and  sales  potentials 
of  a  number  of  products  by  industries 
have  been  determined.  An  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  method,  which  has 
as  its  base  the  system  of  multiple  cor¬ 
relations,  is  the  fact  in  1932,  Major 
Market  Newspapers  set  up  the  sales 
potentials  for  1933  for  electric  refriger¬ 
ators  by  cities  and  counties.  When  the 
final  sales  figures  for  the  year  1933 
were  assembled,  it  was  found  that  the 
estimates  were  only  10  per  cent  off, 
whereas  the  industry's  own  bureau  ad¬ 
mitted  their  figures  were  24  per  cent 
too  low. 

Sales  potentials  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  gas  ranges,  three  types  of 
soap,  swimming  suits,  dog  fo^,  den¬ 
tifrice  and  shaving  cream.  The  or¬ 
ganization  will  have  ccmipleted  in  the 
near  future  similar  studies  on  tomato 
juice,  ready-mixed  household  paints, 
coffee  and  cereals.  The  studies  are 
considered  the  major  program  of  the 
organization  for  1934. 

Commenting  upon  this  new  system  of 
market  analysis,  L.  M.  Barton,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Major  Market  News¬ 
papers,  said: 

“While  our  book,  ‘A  Study  of  All 
American  Markets,'  has  shown  adver¬ 
tisers  where  merchants  were  located, 
we  felt  there  was  still  a  missing  link 
if  our  efforts  to  serve  advertisers  were 
to  be  complete  and  that  was  to  tell 
them  how  much  merchandise  was  being 
consumed  in  a  given  city,  county,  or 
area. 

“To  this  task  we  have  devoted  two 
years  of  real  study  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  we  now  feel 
we  are  on  the  right  track.” 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week,  C.  H.  Sundberg  of 
the  Major  Market  group  and  Prof,  L. 
O.  Brown,  Northwestern  University 
school  of  commerce,  explained  the 
highlights  of  this  new  marketing  study, 
which  has  special  appliption  to  the 
sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Manufacturers  generally  have  known 
in  the  past  to  what  points  their  prod¬ 
ucts  go,  but  they  have  not,  in  general. 


By  GEORGE  A. 

known,  for  instance,  how  much  denti¬ 
frice  was  being  consumed  yearly  in 
Peoria.  There  was  apparently  a  “miss¬ 
ing  link”  in  the  manufacturer- jobber- 
consumer  relationship. 

Most  manufacturers  want  to  spend 
their  advertising  appropriations  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  sales,  but  they  haven’t 
known  how  to  correctly  apportion  their 
advertising  programs  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
potential  business  in  any  given  terri¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Manufacturer  knows  he  sells 
a  lot  of  his  product  to  certain  jobbers, 
but  that  in  itself  does  not  tell  a  true 
story.  With  the  application  of  sales  po¬ 
tentials.  he  can  determine  just  where 
his  and  his  competitor’s  merchandise  is 
actually  landing  among  consumers.  The 
figures  of  his  particular  industry  fur¬ 
nish  him  a  “measure”  of  a  given  mar- 
ket. 

Elaborating  on  this  point,  Mr.  Sund¬ 
berg  continued : 

“Suppose  an  industry  sells  $40,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  annually,  with  one 
company’s  output  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  for  the  industry. 
It  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  his 
company  should  get  10  per  cent  of  the 
available  business  in  each  town  and  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  country.  .Actually  he  may  be 
getting  more  or  less.  However,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes,  he  should  be  spend¬ 
ing  a  proportionate  share  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  each  territory  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sales.  .Assuming  that  in 
City  A  his  share  of  the  business  amounts 
to  $1,000,000,  he  should,  therefore,  be 
spending  1/40  or  2}4  per  cent  of 
his  advertising  appropriation  within 
City  A. 

“By  consulting  sales  potential  fibres, 
each  manufacturer  in  those  industries  in 
which  sales  potentials  can  exactly  be 
determined,  can  ascertain  the  amount  of 
money  he  should  spend  for  advertising 
in  each  city  and  county  where  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold.” 

The  most  advanced  and  scientific 
method  of  establishing  sales  potentials 
has  been  worked  out  by  Prof.  Brown. 
It  is  without  bias  because  he  does  not 
use  newspaper  circulation  as  a  basis  of 
arriving  at  sales  potential  figures.  For 
example,  the  following  indexes  on  den¬ 
tifrice  were  carefully  studied  on  scatter 
diagrams : 

(1)  Income  tax  returns  per  100  per¬ 
sons  ;  (2)  Native  whites  per  100  per¬ 
sons;  (3)  Total  population;  (4)  Per 
cent  of  children  7  to  13  in  school;  (5) 
Per  cent  of  children  16  to  17  in  school; 
(6)  Per  cent  of  urban  population;  (7) 
Illiterates  per  100  persons  over  10  years 
of  age;  (8)  Negroes  and  other  races 
per  100  persons ;  (9)  Saving  bank  de¬ 
posits  per  100  persons;  (10)  Dwellings 
per  100  persons;  (11)  Wired  homes  per 
100  persons;  (12)  Automobile  registra¬ 
tions;  (13)  Retail  sales  per  capita;  (14) 
Drug  sales  per  capita. 

Out  of  this  group  of  14  factors,  three 
were  used  as  positive  factors.  They 
were  total  population,  urban  population, 
and  income  tax  returns  per  100  per¬ 
sons. 

Two.  illiterates  and  negroes,  were 
used  as  minus  factors. 

After  the  prime  factors  have  been 
determined.  Prof.  Brown,  by  means  of 
mathematical  calculations,  arrives  at 
certain  “mathematical  weights”  for  each 
factor,  positive  or  minus,  which  are  then 
applied  to  these  factors  as  they  appear 
in  a  city  or  county.  Multiple  correla¬ 
tion  as  a  method  is  not  new,  but  only 
r^ently  have  some  of  the  more  scien¬ 
tifically  minded  economists  used  this 
method  as  a  means  for  establishing  sales 
potentials. 

As  an  example  of  how  these  sales  po¬ 
tentials  are  being  applied  in  the  interest 
of  newspapers,  the  following  sales  po¬ 
tential  percentages  have  bwn  estab¬ 
lished  for  Major  Market  newspapers: 
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Per 

Per 

Cent  in 

Cent  in 

Per 

Major 

Major 

Cent,  in 

Market 

Market 

Major 

Cities 

Counties 

Markets 

Gas  Stoves  . 

56.48 

75.43 

98.35 

WashinK  Machines 

29.42 

45.46 

80.47 

V’acuum  Cleaners 
Electric  Refrigcra 

29.44 

45.50 

80.54 

tors  . 

48.61 

65.25 

87.11 

UoR  Food . 

Soap: 

48.60 

59.17 

86.23 

Flakes,  Chips,  etc 

36.94 

45.08 

75.75 

Toilet  Soap  ... 

35.91 

45.33 

76.43 

Bar  Laundrv  . 

34.13 

44.18 

75.54 

Swimming  Suits  . 
.Automobiles  ($500). 

54.13 

35.13 

65.. 39 
45.51 

85.11 

74.25 

Dentifrice  . 

51.96 

63.95 

92.43 

Shaving  Cream  . 

41.61 

52.04 

83.13 

Major  Market  Newspapers  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  letters  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  agencies  in  those  in¬ 
dustries  where  sales  potentials  have  been 
set  up,  commending  them  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  study  and  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  figures  in  comparing  sales 
with  the  potential  market.  One  letter 
stated  that  the  survey  “has  been  a  factor 
in  our  deciding  to  use  more  newspaper 
copy  in  1934  than  has  been  customary 
in  the  past.” 

A  prominent  advertising  agency  exe¬ 
cutive  commented  upon  the  plan  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  have  believed  for  many  years 
that  the  newspapers  could  create  more 
advertising  by  selling  markets.” 

The  figures  have  already  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  advertising  schedules 
which  newspapers  have  never  had  be¬ 
fore,  it  was  stated.  Typical  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  those  new'spaper  special  represen¬ 
tatives  who  are  familiar  with  the  plan,  is 
the  following : 

“It  is  proving  one  of  the  finest  in¬ 
struments  available  to  realize  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  your  organization,  which  in  turn 


affects  the  (name  of  paper)  as  well  « 
other  markets  in  your  large  group.  The 
accuracy  of  your  figures  on  sales  poten¬ 
tials  is  amazing  in  view  of  the  ever 
changing  factors  affecting  the  same. 
The  development  of  the  sales  potential 
studies  constitute  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  intelligent  and  effective  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  newspapers  that  1  have 
ever  seen.” 


NAZI  PRESS  IN  TRAINING 

In  an  attempt  to  consolidate  the  r^ 
lations  of  the  Nazi  party  and  the  press, 
a  training  camp  for  newspapermen  has 
been  established  at  Weisbaden,  Ger¬ 
many.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Nazi 
editors  and  the  press  leaders  of  the 
Nazi  organization  in  Hesse  are  attend¬ 
ing  a  “vacation  course’  which  will  con¬ 
sist  at  first  in  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
lectures  and  the  composition  of  essays. 
Later  the  camp  will  be  attended  by 
young  would-be  journalists.  Success¬ 
ful  participants  in  the  course  will  r^ 
ceive  consideration  for  future  appoint¬ 
ments  as  editors  and  reporters. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  W.  C.  TEAGUE 

W.  C.  Teague,  associate  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean,  has  been  named 
editorial  assistant  to  Col.  James  Ham¬ 
mond,  publisher  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  na¬ 
tive  of  Sweetwater,  Tenn..  Teague 
was  graduated  from  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1908.  After  teaching  several 
years,  he  became  executive  secretary  oi 
the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  and  editor  of 
its  magazine,  which  position  he  held  un¬ 
til  1920  when  he  entered  newspaper 
work  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Tennesseean 
papers  seven  years  ago. 


ate  more  than  the  Black  Horses  — 


because,  as  Moran  &  Mack  e.xplained  a  long  time  ago, 
there  were  more  white  horses  on  the  farm! 

There  are  more  evening  papers  in  this  country  than 
morning — but  the  oldest  American  newspaper,  the  largest 
circulation,  and  the  most  profitable  are  all  a.m.  issues. 
T  he  morning  paper  has  its  place,  function,  and  particular 
value.  But  as  long  as  advertising  representatives  carry 
more  evening  papers  on  their  lists,  the  morning  paper  has 
a  dark  horse  status.  It’s  hard  to  present  the  p.m.  paper  as 
the  preferred  medium  in  five  cities,  and  then  boost  an 
a.m.  paper  as  best  in  the  sixth! 

We’ve  spared  ourselves  the  problem  by  specializing 
only  in  morning  papers.  We  know  how  to  sell  morning 
papiers.  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer  will  tell  you  that  we  do  a  good 
job  for  his  morning  Washington  Post.  And  we  are  looking 
for  a  very  few  more  dark  horse  morning  newspapers  to 
represent.  If  your  paper  has  been  overshadowed  on  an 
evening  list  .  .  .  call  us  during  Convention  Week. 


•  FRANK  H.  MEEKER 

Morning  Newspaper  Representative 

270  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C.  Phon*  AShland  4-7S66 
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BILL 


set  a  big  string  of  white  space  last  night 


■  Bill  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time  ...  he  was  so 
busy  tapping  out  quads  to  fill  those  short  and 
centered  lines;  but  all  that  white  space,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  would  reach  a  long  way  into  the 
Boss’  pocket. 

Too  bad  Bill’s  boss  didn’t  know  about  the  Lino- 

I 

type  Self-Quadder.  If  Bill  had  only  had  a  Lino¬ 
type  equipped  with  it,  he  wouldn’t  have  spent 


so  much  of  the  night  tickling  the  quad-key. 
The  Self-Quadder  would  have  put  in  all  that 
white  space  for  him.  Automatically!  Clever  de¬ 
vice  ...  it  even  decides  whether  a  line  that  is 
almost  full  should  be  justified  or  quadded. 
Perfectly  amazing,  how  much  time  the  Self- 
Quadder  saves  in  shops  where  the  work  in¬ 
volves  a  lot  of  short  or  centered  lines. 


Linotype  Bodoni 

MERGENTHALER  linotype  company,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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from  the  Newsprint  Mani 

Fairness  to  the  Paper  Makers 

Consumers  naturally  dislike  to  pay  any  more  than  they  have  to  for  what 
they  buy.  Newspaper  publishers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  one  of  their  ^ 

biggest  items  of  consumption — probably  the  biggest — is  newsprint,  or  in  other 
words  the  pulp  paper  on  which  they  print  their  news. 

Like  numerous  other  commodities,  however,  newsprint  has  fallen  so  far  in 
price  in  the  last  few  years  that  its  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
earnestly  assert  they  are  receiving  less  than  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  production, 
without  counting  anything  for  interest  on  their  debts  or  heavy  investments. 

Whatever  debates  there  may  be  over  accounting  figures,  there  apparently  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  newsprint  industry  is  in  serious  distress.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  prevalence  of  receiverships  among  large  and  supposedly  strong  firms. 

In  consequence,  the  paper  manufacturers  are  seeking  to  put  a  bottom  under 
the  price  structure  they  have  recovered  from  the  depression  wreckage  and  to  do 
this  by  price  control  through  an  NRA  code.  Only  the  oil  industry  has  approached 
such  a  strong  system  of  price  fixing  as  is  proposed  for  newsprint,  but  in  few  others 
has  the  pressure  been  more  severe. 

This  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  way  to  try  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
clearly  there  is  occasion  here  for  some  of  that  new  attitude  among  consumers 
which  has  been  the  distinctive  characteristic’ of  the  reign  of  the  Blue  Eagle — a 
willingness,  and  even  a  desire,  to  see  that’ the  workers  and  producers  of  goods 
shall  receive  a  fair  compensation.  Newspapers  unquestionably  have  had  their 
problems  in' these  days  of  stintedfadvertising;  but  even  so,  they  are  not  so  pinched 
that  they  cannot  affordf  to|^  wish'  the^  paper  manufacturers  and  his  employees  a 
reasonable  share  in  the  proceeds  of  what  both  industries  have  worked  to  produce. 

The  Monitor  feels  sure*  that  the  great  majority  of  American  newspaper 
publishers  have  no  desire^to  profit  by  the^distressjof  a  supplying  industry  or  to 
force  the  producers’of  a3[needed  commodity  into  still  greater  difficulty.  Whether 
price^re'^established  by'^code^or7not,Tthere  is'^every  reason  to  expect  a  widening 

iifi - 1— 

acknowledgment  [that;  present^  [levels^  ofj*  newsprint^ prices^  are  certainly Jnone 

too  high.  .  , 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

March  16,  1934, 
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faeturei^  to  the  Pnbiishers 


Fairness  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers 

Last  week  we  outlined  the  proposal  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
for  a  Newsprint  Planning  and  Adjustment  Board  with  equitable  representation 
thereon  of  manufacturers,  publishers  and  labor. 

We  commend  to  the  publishers  the  proposal  of  the  NRA  as  being  essentially 
fair  to  all  interests  concerned,  and  in^complete  harmony  with  the  previous  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  to  effect  such  cooperation  before  the  NRA  assumed  the 
initiative  on  April  3rd. 

The  Organization  Committee  for  the  newsprint  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Paper  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on  June  8th,  1933: 

“Dear  Mr.  Chandler: 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Rickard,  Graustein, 

Robinson  and  Zellerbach,  has  been  designated  by  the  Newsprint  Industry  of 
the  United  States  to  advise  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  create  a  trade  association  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
proposed  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

This  Committee  believes  that  the  newsprint  manufacturers  and  the 
publishers  have  a  common  interest,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  your  Committee  at  your  early  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary” 


This  letter  was  followed  by  personal  conferences  between  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  and  newspaper  publishers  and  on  January  6,  1934  and  again  on 
on  January  29,  the  Newsprint  Code  Authority  formally  solicited  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  the  working  out  of  a  common 
problem.  Our  sole  objectives  as  stated  on  January  29  were,  and  still  are: 

First:  The  avoidance  of  an  immediate  collapse  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  due  to  the  threatened  further  price  cuts  below 
the  present  level. 

Second:  The  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  reasonable 
price  levels,  fair  to  publishers  as  well  as  to  manufacturers,  consistent 
with  conditions  in  both  industries,  and  if  possible,  arrived  at  by 
mutual  agreement. 

Third:  The  maintenance  of  such  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  uniform 
treatment,  without  any  discrimination,  of  all  publishers,  large  and 
small,  at  the  same  rlestination. 

Association  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 

122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  A.P.  GENERAL  MANAGER 


To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  substantial  economies  made  avail¬ 
able  to  members,  through  refimds,  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  objective  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  during  1933.  At  no  time  has  the 
executive  staff,  which  is  composed  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  throughout  the  service,  been 
required  to  exercise  a  greater  capacity 
for  administrative  supervision  and  pro¬ 
ductive  development.  By  measures  that 
were  suggested,  and  by  some  that  were 
self-imposed,  this  staff  showed  except¬ 
ional  business  faculties.  Pride  in  this 
accomplishment  was  heightened^  by  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  service,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  postponement  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  would  have  cost  money, 
could  be  and  was  maintained  in  spite 
of  these  necessary  economies. 

The  sustained  policy  of  the  present 
management  has  been  the  institution 
each  year  of  progressive  developments. 
The  necessity  of  calling  a  halt  in  these 
improvements  so  that  members  might 
have  the  advantage  of  reduced  assess¬ 
ments  and  refunds  naturally  was  re¬ 
cognized.  The  result,  equally  natural, 
was  that  the  service  was  at  a  standstill 
during  the  year  1933,  except  for  many 
refinements,  such  as  the  development  of 
better  writing  and  well  balanced  ex¬ 
pansion  in  departments  where  there 
was  done  what  could  be  done  with  the 
reduced  revenues. 

Having  in  mind  that  standing  still  is 
in  effect  retardation  the  management 
hopes  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
the  membership  hopes  that  the  year 
1934  will  offer  a  chance  to  progress. 
Except  for  the  depression.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  management  never  was 
as  well  prepared  as  now  to  make  the 
year  1934  an  outstanding  year  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  The  Associated 
Press.  Even  with  reduced  salaries  and 
with  postponement  of  financial  recogni¬ 
tion,  the  staff  responsiveness  to  the 
necessities,  and  eagerness  as  to  the 
future,  cannot  be  too  enthusiastically 
recorded 

This  assertion  is  given  to  you  not 
alone  with  deep  personal  satisfaction, 
but  to  asure  you  that  this  excellent  staff, 
with  its  record  of  accomplishment,  is 
ready  to  go  on  to  greater  things  when¬ 
ever  the  membership  will  afford  the 
reasonable  financial  outlay  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

*  •  *  *  #  * 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  salutary  things  that 
has  occurred  in  many,  a  year  was  the 
meeting  of  managing  editors  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  newspapers  last  Fall. 
Not  only  did  that  meeting  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  executive  staff,  which 
attended  in  full  force,  to  get  the  ideas 
of  those  actually  engaged  in  getting  out 
newspapers,  but  also  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  had  an  opportunity  to  assay  the 
qualities  which  the  executive  staff  of 
their  news  association  displayed  in  the 
minute  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
organization. 

Sixty-one  really  aggressive  individuals 
who  are  actually  in  charge  of  the  news 
on  their  newspapers  attended  a  two-day 
conference  at  French  Lick  Springs, 
Indiana,  and  presented  composite  criti¬ 
cism,  complimentary  and  adverse.  Man¬ 
aging  editors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  attended.  Elach  executive  of 
the  association  was  given  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  explain  the  particular  branch  of 
his  service  after  specially  prepared  re¬ 
ports  from  the  managing  editors  were 
read.  In  each  report  there  was  a 
variety  of  comment  gathered  through 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  special  com¬ 
mittees  who  thus  obtained  the  views  of 
niembers  generally  as  respects  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  managing  editors  contribtrted 
a  lot  of  helpful  ideas.  The  meeting 
returned  both  to  the  managing  editors 
and  The  Associated  Press  manage¬ 
ment  handsome  educational  profits.  One 
after  another,  the  executive  editors, 
divisional  news  editors  and  departmental 
heads,  gave  intimate  recitals  of  how 
news  is  collected  for  wholesale  and 


regional  distribution  covering  each  city 
and  the  country  at  large,  the  national 
capital,  foreign  fields,  markets  and 
sports.  The  examination  likewise  took 
in  the  development  of  news  photo  and 
news  feature  services  and  other  branches 
— the  machinery  of  the  service,  wire 
setups,  and  all  such  activities. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  first  of 
such  meetings,  national  in  scope,  was 
delayed  too  long.  I  saw  in  that  meet¬ 
ing,  however,  the  fruition  of  my  own 
ambitious  hopes  that  some  day  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers  would  create  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and  have  such  a  meeting  annually 
at  which  the  executives  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  could  get  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
the  work  in  which  both  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested.  I  see  in  this  beginning  hope 
for  twice  or  three  times  the  attendance 
at  the  next  such  meeting,  and  I  see  also 
an  unusual  chance  for  a  progressively 
finer  mutual  esprit  de  corps  in  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  this  great  work. 

My  own  conception  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  that  its  task  is  such  a 
big  one  that  whatever  it  does  should 
be  done  on  a  scale  that  leaves  no  doubt 
anywhere  that  its  form  of  organization 
is  highly  effective,  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  to  it  unquestioned,  and  the 
ability  of  its  .staff  fully  etjual  to  the 
demands  upon  it. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  staff  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  covered  the  news  of  a  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Obviously  such  a 
staff  could  not  begin  to  cover  all  of  the 
news  at  a  national  convention.  It  could 
report  the  trend  and  the  conclusion  as 
to  the  making  of  the  ticket  and  the 
platform.  That,  of  course,  was  always 
the  big  news.  It  could  not.  however,  tell 
the  member  newspapers  throughout  the 
entire  country  what  was  going  on  in 
the  respective  state  delegations.  .Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  national  conventions  in 
1928,  the  first  since  this  management  was 
installed,  there  were  sixty-five  men  and 
women  assigned  to  do  the  job.  In  1932 
there  were  seventy-five.  If  any  one  has 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment  he  needs  only  to  ask  any 
inemljer  of  The  .Associated  Press  who 
was  in  intimate  touch  with  the  results 
of  those  news  assignments. 

Now  another  job  has  been  undertaken 
in  a  big  way.  The  regular  Washington 
staff  of  The  .Associated  Press  has  been 
increased  to  sixty-five.  With  this  staff 
every  state  and  regional  news  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  an  action  or  an  echo 
in  Washington  is  watched.  There  are 
literally  thousands  and  thousands  of 
words  that  daily  go  specially  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  respective  states  and  re¬ 
gions. 

All  of  this  was  done  without  any  an¬ 
nouncement  because,  frankly,  it  was  not 
certain  the  expense  could  be  maintained 
under  present  conditions.  Nor  is  that 
certain  now.  It  has  been  wedged  into 
the  regular  service  gradually,  and  just 
as  gradually  taken  for  granted  by  the 
membership.  But  if  it  were  suddenly 
discontinued  it  would  leave  a  void  in  the 
news  necessities  of  each  member  that 
would  cost  him  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
times  as  much  to  fill  individually  as  it 
costs  him  through  the  asset  he  has  in 
membership  in  The  Associated  Press. 

I  repeat  that  The  Associated  Press 
should  always  have  adequate  facilities 
to  do  its  big  job.  It  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  how  cheaply  the  thing  can  be 
done  but  how  economically  it  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  done  with  full  recognition  that 
doing  big  things  in  the  right  way  cannot 
be  done  without  expense. 

Given  the  right  to  meet  the  future  on 
this  policy,  each  member  can  feel  se¬ 
cure  as  to  his  news  needs. 

*:»«*** 

In  previous  reports  I  have  described 
the  development  of  the  service  through 
building  up  a  good  natured  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  executives  charged  with  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  paper  reports.  That 
has  continued  with  even  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  expected  until  now  we  are 
able  to  present,  regarding  all  important 


news  stories,  matter  prepared  specially 
for  each  field  and  in  conformity  with 
their  different  requirements.  The  day 
side  has  continued  to  stress  brevity  in 
writing,  clearness  of  presentation,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed.  It  is  recognized  that 
brevity,  without  deletion  of  essential  de¬ 
tails,  is  a  main  consideration.  The  edit¬ 
ors  at  French  Lick  Springs  had  noted 
what  was  being  done.  There  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  conciseness  par¬ 
ticularly  is  necessary.  The  early  day 
cable  report  has  been  strengthened 
through  earlier  movement  of  copy  and 
a  more  appealing  presentation  of  foreign 
news.  Routine  deadwood  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  dropped  and  newer  ideas 
developed. 

On  the  night  side  there  has  been 
marked  progress  in  the  development  of 
fresh  matter,  new  stories  and  also  new 
angles  in  night  leads,  for  morning  papers. 
This  was  made  possible  through  co¬ 
operation  of  the  staff  as  a  whole  and 
the  assignment  of  special  night  men  at 
the  national  capital  and  at  a  great  many 
of  the  state 'Capitals.  Night  news  editors 
with  competent  authority  are  being 
named  at  various  division  points.  Both 
night  and  day  reports  have  shown  an 
improvement  in  writing,  editing  and 
handling  of  news.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  bulletins  and  bulletin  matter 
and  an  increase  in  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  news  features.  This  effort 
applies  particularly  to  the  getting  of 
front  page  displays  with  illustrations 
when  available,  and  also  to  supplying 
personality  and  explanatory  features. 
Re-arrangement  of  wires  carrying  the 
early  report  for  first  editions  has  speeded 
up  the  service  to  a  marked  degree  and 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  considerable  regional  news. 
Papers  have  been  given  a  news  photo 
tieup  which  has  brought  many  compli¬ 
ments.  Cooperation  between  the  news 
photo  and  news  feature  departments  is 
the  closest  in  years  and  is  one  of  the 
developments  coming  from  the  meeting 
of  managing  editors  at  French  Lick 
Springs. 

****** 

The  foreign  service  had  one  of  the 
biggest  news  years  since  the  World 
War.  Despite  the  almost  daily  pres¬ 
sure  of  historical  events  and  the  fact 
that  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  coupled 
with  alteration  in  cable  regulations,  in¬ 
creased  transmission  tolls  by  nearly 
40%  in  some  cases,  our  costs  in  this 
particular  were  less  than  in  1932  and 
considerably  below  the  figure  for  1931. 
This  was  made  possible  by  budget  ad¬ 
ministration  and  it  is  notable  that  with 
less  money  expended  for  foreign  news 
the  needs  of  our  papers  were  met,  if  we 
can  judge  by  letters  of  endorsement 
which  we  received  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  members.  Improvement  in  our 
foreign  news  machine  was  achieved  by 
altering  methods  of  communication  to 
give  greater  speed,  at  lower  cost,  and 
by  changes  of  personnel  in  various  places. 

The  effort  during  the  year  was  to 
cut  down  on  inconsequential  matters 
and  on  repetition,  constantly  to  handle 
more  explanatory  and  background  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  improve  writing. 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


We  feel  that  you  have  rendered 
a  very  distinct  service  to  your 
clients  in  providing  the  material 
for  this  feature  (weekly  food 
page)  which  I  know  is  being 
done  at  considerable  cost  to  you. 

(From  an  Ohio  Newspaper) 


Booking  Now  For 
1934  Poll  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

>47  Pah  Av*.  New  Yoik 
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EXECUTIVE  UNDER  NRA 


‘‘If  anybody  asks  for  the  Chief 
Librarian,  that’s  you,  see?” 
Speciallv  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisru  k 
Doug,  McKay,  Newark  {N,  /.)  .S*unda>  C«[ 

An  unusual  number  of  highly  import- 
ant  and  continuing  stories  was  handled. 
The  German  situation  was  boiliif 
throughout  the  year  while  other  continu¬ 
ing  stories,  requiring  detailed  coveragt 
were  the  .Austrian  dictatorship  and  ac¬ 
companying  disorders,  Cuban  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  World  Economic  Conference, 
the  (lisarmament  conference,  the  Rome 
Holy  Year,  the  Balbo  and  Lindbergh 
flights,  the  Post  round-the-world  flight 
Mattern  flight,  the  London  wheat  con¬ 
ference,  Reichstag  fire  and  trii 
American  gold  standard  abandonment 
and  effect  abroad,  daily  news  page 
stories  regarding  the  dollar  abro^ 
Russian  recognition,  tariff  measures 
Japanese  consolidation  in  Manchukno, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


PEORIA 

is  out  in  front 

Bank  debits  are  134%  of  a  year  ago  and 
there  are  only  three  other  cities  which 
are  higher  .  .  ,  Payrolls  are  182%  of  a 
year  ago  and  only  one  other  city  shows 
a  neater  increase  .  .  .  Building  is  616% 
of  a  year  ago  and  is  the  highest  of  all 
cities*  .  .  ,  And  this  "Bright  Spit" 
market  is  thoroughly  covered  br 
Peoria’s  greatest  newspaper,  THE 
PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT, 
representing,  by  thousands,  the  largest 
group  of  buyers  available.  . 

THEPEDRIA 

JOURNAL' 

TRANSCRIFI 

Read  In  "4  Out  Of  5"  Peoria  Home 

Represmttd  by 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO., 

Chicago  New  York  B**”* 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  Tffi 
PEORIA  journal-transcript 
(Daily)  is  now  39,247  which  repreeno 
an  increase  of  17%  over  the  Sept  1 
30,  1933  ABC  Audit  Report. 

•From  The  Brookmire  Sil»  eml  Cieiit 
Map,  map  leaioa,  Fehmary  28,  1934. 
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IDEAL  the  Standard  NEWS  FACE 


Large  and  successful  newspapers  .  .  . 
those  newspapers  that  use  large  batteries 
of  line  composing  machines  requiring  great 
quantities  of  matrices  ...  do  not  purchase 
any  one  kind  of  news  matrices  without  a 
rigid  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  many  newspapers 
which  already  use  Ideal  News,  four  more 
dailies  have  recently  sent  in  orders  for 
this  popular  news  face.  These  newspapers, 
from  West  to  East,  are  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Columbus. 

The  full  list  of  newspapers  using  Ideal 
News  reads  like  a  Blue  Book  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world. 


The  trend  toward  larger  sizes  for  news 
text  is  as  pronounced  as  is  the  trend  toward 
Ideal  News.  Publishers  everywhere  have 
found  that  Ideal  News  is  more  than  just  an 
easy-to-read  news  face.  It  is  easy  on  the 
machine  and  easy  on  the  press. 

Ideal  News  is  made  on  the  modern  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices  that  last  long,  reduce  re¬ 
placements,  and  run  on  other  line  compos¬ 
ing  machines  as  readily  as  on  Intertypes. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Ideal  2-in-l 
Booklet  which  shows  an  amazing  number 
of  sizes  and  combinations,  as  well  as  many 
interesting  headletter  faces. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORE 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St. ;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  St. ; 
San  Francisco,  1.^2  Fremont  St. ;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple 
Ave. ;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada.  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Company  Limited,  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 


Set  In  Ideal  News  and  Cairo 
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A.  P,  GENERAL  MANAGER’S 
ANNUAL  REPORT 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Chinese  internal  warfare,  De  Valera’s 
rise  to  power  and  Irish  disorders,  and 
many  others  equally  striking  and  word 
compelling. 

North  American  interest  in  South 
American  news  requires  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  cable  wordage.  Dur¬ 
ing  19J3  we  had  the  Leticia  and  Chaco 
wars,  the  Pan-American  conference  at 
Montevideo,  and  many  other  important 
subjects  which  we  covered  extensively 
in  the  Latin  American  regional  service. 


During  an  unusual  year,  the  sports 
service  kept  pace  with  developments  of 
extraordinary  interest.  This  was  re- 
liected  not  only  in  the  opportunities  for 
colorful  writing  in  the  general  report, 
l>ut  also  in  the  advancement  of  special 
>ervices  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 
I  he  special  football,  racing  and  base- 
liall  services  all  showed  a  record  of  ex- 
l>ansion  for  1933.  Sports  pages  gener¬ 
ally  during  the  year  noted  and  acted 
upon  the  evidence  of  growth  in  the 
professional  branches  of  athletics,  while 
also  finding  the  amateur  side  of  no  less 
widespread  interest. 

The  need  to  focus  upon  problems 
chiefly  of  regional  concern,  in  the 
sports  report,  was  brought  out  by  a 
survey  in  connection  with  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  conference  at  French  Lick. 
This  subject  has  been  pursued,  with  ad¬ 
vantageous  results,  and  the  record  for 
the  year  shows  clearly  that  more  exten¬ 
sive  sectional  coverage,  by  leased  or 
commercial  wire,  has  been  handled 
through  the  Associated  Press  than  ever 
before.  The  economy  thereby  effected 
for  the  members  has  been  substantial. 


The  News  Photo  Service  continued 
its  progress,  finishing  the  year  with  a 
larger  number  of  participating  mem¬ 
bers  than  ever  before  and  operating  on 
a  world-wide  scale.  A  new  emphasis 
on  use  of  news  pictures  in  American 
newspapers  is  not^,  with  ever  increas¬ 
ing  sp^  in  delivery  of  photographs 
from  the  scene  of  the  news  to  news¬ 
paper  offices.  With  this  there  has  also 
bera  a  quickening  of  interest  in  the 
mechanics  of  improved  reproduction  of 
pictures  in  newspaper  pages. 


Development  of  the  feature  service 
in  1933  was  directed  at  more  intensive 
regional  coverage,  particularly  in  the 
news  picture  mat  division.  Regular 
daily  distribution  facilities  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Chicago  for  subscribers  in  the 
central  states  and  at  San  Francisco  for 
western  points,  in  addition  to  New 
York  from  which  subscribers  in  the 
east  and  south  are  served. 

State  mat  services  were  inaugurated 
in  Colorado  and  Kansas  while  members 
in  several  other  states  were  preparing 
at  the  year’s  end  to  institute  such 
services. 

Interest  in  business  and  economic 
news  was  capitalized  through  a  con¬ 
sistent  supply  of  illustrated,  explana¬ 
tory  news  features  Feature  pages 
were  kept  still  more  closely  attuned  to 
spot  news,  thereby  increasing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  material  for  member 
papers. 

Changes  in  the  comics  budget  were 
made,  one  new  strip  being  introduced. 
New  subscribers  were  enrolled  during 
the  year  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  member  papers  using 
Associated  Press  features  exclusively. 
Every  division  of  the  service  showed 
growth.  »***,»* 


As  respects  the  financial  and  market 
service,  the  number  of  newspapers 
served  by  financial  wires  at  the  close 
of  1933  was  greater  than  at  the  peak 
of  the  boom.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  earlier  years  met  a  need. 

In  order  to  avoid  overburdening  the 
wires  with  financial  news  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  developments  such  as  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  gold  standard,  and  re¬ 
sulting  reactions,  the  market  routine 
was  condensed  wherever  possible.  It 


was  necessary  to  request  forbearance 
in  many  cases  in  which  individual 
newspapers  sought  additions  to  the  rou¬ 
tine,  and  it  is  hoped  we  may  continue 
to  receive  assistance  in  this  direction, 
so  that  the  free  flow  of  general  news 
may  not  be  impeded. 

Instead  of  1933  being  an  off  year 
for  the  election  service,  prohibition  re¬ 
peal  made  it  especially  active.  The 
repeal  movement  developed  with  such 
speed  as  to  call  for  frequent  recasting 
of  plans,  but  our  bureaus,  with  excel¬ 
lent  cooperation  of  member  news¬ 
papers,  provided  accurate  returns.  Forty- 
three  special  services  were  set  up.  Ex¬ 
penses  were  reduced  wherever  possible. 

«  «  *  »  V  * 

The  year  1933  brought  a  number  of 
important  developn>ents  in  the  traffic 
department.  Complete  ownership  of  all 
the  automatic  printer  equipment  was  ef¬ 
fected.  Complete  maintenance  of  this 
machinery  has  been  undertaken  and 
more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  work 
has  been  finish^.  Approximately  3,000 
automatic  printers  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Experiments  with  portable  radio  short 
wave  telephone  sets  for  reporting  im¬ 
portant  golf  tournaments  and  other  news 
requiring  quick  reporting  from  places 
impossible  to  reach  with  wires  indicate 
probable  extensive  use  of  such  equip¬ 
ment. 

Means  for  expediting  the  incoming 
European  news  report  were  j^rfected 
during  the  year,  so  that  today  it  is  reach¬ 
ing  its  New  York  destination  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  ever  before.  This  is  evidenced 
through  the  transmission  of  a  dispatch 
reporting  the  assassination  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  premier,  which  was  delivered  to 
our  New  York  office  in  six  minutes 
from  Bucharest. 

In  step  with  the  printer  operation  was 
the  all-inclusive  use  of  the  portable  key¬ 
board  transmission.  'This  instrument, 
developed  for  the  national  convention  in 

1932,  now  takes  its  place  on  our  printer 
circuits  arranged  for  special  events. 

The  Morse  wires  which  were  a  pre¬ 
dominant  part  of  our  traffic  system  ten 
years  ago  are  rapidly  being  replaced 
with  high  spe^  printer  circuits.  Eight 
changes  of  this  character  occurred  in 

1933,  and  the  program  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  1934. 

****** 

Workmen’s  compensation  and  em¬ 
ployer’s  liability  insurance  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  all  states  having  provision  for 
it  and  protection  taken  in  all  other 
states  in  accordance  with  their  practices 
or  requirements.  The  annual  premium 
costs  for  the  entire  country  approximate 
$3,350.  All  policies  are  being  renewed 
for  one  year  and  to  expire  at  the  same 
time  for  ease  in  handling.  When  our 
insurance  has  been  in  effect  three  years 
we  shall  secure  new  rates  based  on  the 
experience  the  insurance  company  has 
had  with  our  policies.  As  the  case 
now  stands  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  premiums. 

****** 

The  membership  was  duly  advised 
that  the  bringing  of  The  Associated 
Press  employment  conditions  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  temporary  newspaper 
code  involved  an  increase  in  the  staff 
and  consequential  increased  expense. 
This  has  necessitated  reduction  in  re¬ 
funds. 

If  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the 
refunds  still  fur^er  and  to  apply  the 
money  thus  made  available  to  meeting 
the  cost  of  almost  essential  expansions 
of  the  service  (which  have  been  post¬ 
poned  owing  to  the  necessity  for  th^ 
strictest  economy),  the  management  is 
confident  of  its  ability  to  apply  this 
money  in  a  manner  tnat  will  add,  in 
many  ways,  to  the  strength  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  progressively  enhance  the  value 
of  Associated  Press  membership. 

Confidence  is  expressed  that  so  uni¬ 
versal  is  the  desire  of  the  membership 
for  betterment  of  the  service  and 
strengthening,  of  the  organization  that, 
as  early  as  it  may  be  expedient,  the 
management  will  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Kent  Cooper,  General  Manager. 
January  2,  1934. 


REPORT  OF  A.P.  BOARD 


To  the  Members  of  The  Associated 
Press: 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  unusual  responsibilities  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  decline  in  all  values  and 
almost  complete  collapse  of  the  banking 
system  during  1933,  directed  a  conser-  j 
vative  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  The 
Associated  Press. 

•Ml  of  the  membership  paying  their 
equitable  assessments  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  refunds  on  a  pro  rata  basis  from 
all  the  moneys  collected,  but  not  im¬ 
mediately  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Association’s  business. 

Notwithstanding  lower  advertising 
revenues,  consolidations  and  suspensions 
in  the  newspaper  field,  the  membership 
continued  to  grow  numerically.  On 
January  1,  1934  the  total  was  1,315  as 
compared  to  1,279  on  the  same  date  in 
1930. 

Despite  inability  of  real  estate  owners 
to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  virtual 
collapse  of  companies  which  had  guar¬ 
anteed  mortgages,  purchased  for  thg 
Employes  Benefit  Fund,  no  capital 
losses  have  been  sustained  so  far.  There 
was,  however,  a  decrease  in  income  for 
the  year  from  an  average  of  4.49  per 
cent  in  1932  to  3.21  per  cent  in  1933. 

Not  unusual  in  times  of  financial 
stress,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
suits  and  threats  of  suits  under  libel 
laws,  which  in  several  states  are  so 
framed  as  seemingly  to  invite  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  press.  As  a  rule 
these  suits  have  been  filed  against  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  but  a  few  suits  have 
been  entered  against  the  press  associa¬ 
tions,  including  The  Associated  Press. 
The  only  case  against  the  Association 
which  has  actually  come  to  trial  was 
in  Wisconsin,  where  in  December  a 
favorable  verdict  was  directed  by  the 
trial  judge  who  granted  a  motion  of 
non-suit. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  which 
established  property  rights  in  news  wm 
followed  recently  in  an  action  won  in 
New  York  by  Daily  Racing  Form 
against  a  new  horse  racing  paper  which 
attempted  to  defend  its  practice  of  copy¬ 
ing  race  charts  after  publication  by  the 
plaintiff’s  clients.  An  injunction  was 
granted  by  the  court,  which  referred 
to  protection  given  to  the  owners  of 
news  by  the  copyright  law  and  by  the 
decision  in  The  Associated  Press  case. 

Your  Board  pledges  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  management  their 
best  efforts  to  protect  your  interests. 

Resp^tfully  submitted, 

Frank  B.  Noyes  J.  R.  Knotoland 

Adolph  S,  Oeks  Robert  R.  McCormick 

Clark  Howell  Richard  Hooker 

W,  H.  Cowles  Frederick  E.  Murphy 

F.  Lansing  Ray  Paul  Patterson 

Stuart  H.  Perry  George  B.  Longan 

Robert  McLean  L.  K.  Nicholson 
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New  York,  January  2,  1934. 


Reduces  Errors.., 
Improves  Production 
Cuts  Costs  .... 


— because  it  gets 'at  the 
source  of  most  errors  and 
prevents  them,  “KLEAN- 
0-MAT”  does  a  4-hour 
job  in  30  minutes  and 
saves  it's  own  cost  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 
One  Daily  reports  over 
50%  reduction  in  ma¬ 
chine  errors;  another 
wired  a  prospect,  “Per¬ 
forms  well  work  for 
which  intended,f^regard 
as  useful  and  valuable.” 
Banish  obsolete  methods 
— investigate  “KLEAN- 
0-MAT”  now. 


See 

“Klean-O-Mat” 
at  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention 


ACCUSED  OF  ASSAULT 
Leonard  N.  Hall,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Ore.)  Miner,  who 
received  widespread  attention  last  spring 
when  he  was  publicly  horsewhipp^  by 
an  irate  club  woman,  is  accused  of  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  in  a  complaint  filed 
in  Medford,  Ore.,  by  E.  C.  Ferguson, 
news  editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune.  Ferguson,  who  is  Hall’s 
father-in-law,  charges  that  Hall  en¬ 
tered  his  home  and  administered  a 
severe  beating  to  him. 


“KLEAN-O-MAT”  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  April  25  and 
26.  From  Monday  to 
Friday  (inclusive)  dem¬ 
onstrations  will  be  made 
in  a  plemt  close  to  the 
Waldorf.  Representative! 
will  be  on  hand  at  the 
Waldorf  from  Monday 
until  Friday.  Ask  In¬ 
formation  for  us.  Ani 
remember — “KLEAN-O- 
MAT”  is  backed  by  a 
concern  41  years  in  busi- 


URGES  CHURCH  COPY 

Paid  newspaper  advertising  and  no 
concealment  of  church  news  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  aids  in  expanding  religious 
teachings  by  Walter  Irving  Clarke  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  the  Editorial 
Council  of  Religious  Press  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  last  week. 


Klean-O-Mat  Div. 
The  Fred  Goat  Co.,  he*  I 


JOINS  COAST  AGENCY 

D.  R.  Rollinson,  formerly  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  has  joined  Hixson- 
O’Donnell-Seymour,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency,  as  head  of  the  new 
business  department. 


E.tabll.h*d  1893 

314  Dean  St.  Brookl)m,  N.  Y. 


A  GOAT 


PRODUCl 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune 
A^ain  Wins  Ayer  Award 


V.lea 


Twice  in  the  four  years  of  competidon,  the  HERALD 
TRIBUNE  has  won  the  N.  W.  Ayer  award  and 
during  this  entire  period  has  used  Wood  Coated 
Dry  Mats. 


The  above  advertisement^  appeared  in  the 
April  25,  1931  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Again,  we  take  thisTopportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  HERALD  TRIBUNE  upon 
the  success  in  this  competition. 


ALWAYS  UNirOAM 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UNIFOAM 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  19  34 


AGENCY  CHART  SHOWS  HOW  DAILIES 
AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES  BORE  UP 

Their  Depression  Showing  ‘‘Decidedly  Complimentary,”  Says 
Arthur  Livingstcm,  of  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Detroit — 
Sharp  Gain  in  General  Business 

A  CHART  of  business  conditions,  "Instead  of  arbitrarily  selecting  a  year 
prepared  by  Arthur  Livingston,  like  1936  to  represent  normal,  or,  a 
director  of  research  of  Brooke,  Smith  span  of  years  like  1933-1925,  I  care- 
&  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  fully  trace  the  trend  of  all  the  factors 
agency,  indicates  that  in  the  last  year  I  use  in  evolving  these  curves.  In  the 
business  has  made  up  all  the  ground  case  of  the  General  Business  Index 


Business  chart  prepared  by  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 


lost  in  the  two  preceding  years,  stand¬ 
ing  now  at  a  level  30  per  cent  below 
normal. 

Plotting  on  this  chart  the  deviation 
of  newspaper  linage  and  department 
store  sales  from  the  calculated  noriml, 
Mr.  Livingston  shows  that  the  two  lines 
run  almost  together,  especially  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  that  both  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  department  stores  have 
kept  their  operations  substantially  above 
the  general  business  levels. 

“The  remarkable  showing  of  news¬ 
paper  linage  as  compared  with  general 
business  conditions  is  decidedly  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  newspaper  fraternity,” 
Mr.  Livingston  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes.  “The  shrinkage  in  linage  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years  has  not  been 
nearly  so  great  as  the  shrinkage  in  gen¬ 
eral  business. 

“This  chart  also  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
merchandising  skill  of  the  department 
stores.  They  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  heads  well  above  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  level.” 

While  Mr.  Livingston’s  chart  does 
not  separate  the  classifications  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  figures  published  monthly 
in  Editfr  &  Publisher  have  shown 
that  department  stores  have  consistently 
kept  up  their  advertising  much  better 
than  other  advertisers — which  obviously 
has  had  much  to  do  with  their  com¬ 
parative  success  in  maintaining  sales 
volume  at  higher  levels  than  general 
business.  For  the  full  year  1933,  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  was  only  4.8 
per  cent  below  the  year  1932,  while 
total  for  all  newspaper  advertisers  was 
off  8.5  per  cent  Compared  with  1929, 
department  store  advertising  was  down 
only  24  per  cent,  while  total  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  down  43.8  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  newspaper  line 
on  this  chart  with  the  chart  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  Linage  Index  on  another 
page  of  this  paper  shows  that  while 
they  are  figured  differently,  they  co¬ 
incide  very  closely,  month  by  month. 
In  both  cases  merely  seasonal  factors 
^e  eliminated,  and  each  month  is  shown 
in  percentage.  In  Mr.  Livingston’s 
chart  the  percentage  represents  devia¬ 
tion  from  a  carefully  calculated  normal, 
while  the  Editfr  &  Publisher  Index 
is  based  arbitrarily  on  averages  of  the 
four  most  recent  years. 

Mr.  ^  Livingston  explains  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  chart  thus : 


curve,  I  go  back  to  1919  and  trace 
monthly,  the  trend  of  each  of  seven 
fundamental,  commercial  and  industrial 
barometers.  These  barometers  or  fac¬ 
tors,  are  broad  in  scope  and  include 
every  phase  of  business  activity. 

"The  General  Business  Index  curve 
is  a  composite  of  these  seven  factors. 
The  basic  trend  of  each  is  determine^ 
each  month,  and  the  monthly  normal  is 
calculated  from  this  study. 

“In  the  case  of  newspaper  linage,  I 
use  the  figures  publish^  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Metropolitan 
newspaper  linage  figures  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  fifteen  years  or  more  and 
they  make  it  possible  to  calculate  a 
really  accurate  normal  for  the  present 
time.  As  with  the  factors  making  up 
the  General  Business  Curve,  so  with 
newspaper  linage,  the  monthly  figures 
have  been  graphically  plotted,  the  trend 
determined  and  the  monthly  normals 
calculated. 

“In  the  case  of  department  store  sales, 
the  government  publishes  unadjusted 
monthly  sales  index  figures  and  they 
are  used  in  the  same  manner. 

“Naturally,  all  corrections  have  been 
made  as  to  seasonal  influences  and  those 
due  to  commodity  price  fluctuations. 

“With  the  normals  calculated  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  figuring  percentages 
to  find  out  where  we  stand  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  relation  to  that  normal. 

“Putting  this  in  more  simple  lan¬ 
guage  we  know  that  normal  is  neither 
a  boom  period  nor  a  depression  period. 
It  is  a.  middle  ground  of  normality. 
That  is  where  the  word  norm  comes 
from.  It  is  a  mean.  Normal  business 
activity  is  a  time  of  minimum  unem¬ 
ployment,  regular  working  hours  at 
good  wages,  single  shifts  at  norma' 
speed._  All  the  calculations  which  are 
made  in  the  development  of  these  curves 
are  made  with  the  idea  of  reflecting  this 
description  of  what  is  normal.” 


DENIED  NEW  TRIAL 

Horace  J.  Claremont,  owner  of  the 
Chicago  handbill  distributing  concern, 
who  was  recently  found  guilty  of  de¬ 
frauding  three  Chicago  department 
stores  of  $30,000,  has  been  denied  a  new 
trial.  Sentence  has  been  deferred  until 
April  21.  Qaremont  faces  a  sentence 
of  from  one  day  to  one  year  in  the 
county  jail  and  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,  or  both. 


The  editor  who  could  never  “scoop” 


the  other  sheets  finally  makes  good. 
Specially  Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publisher  by 
John  "Kay"  Karaffa,  Union  City  (.N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch 


JEWISH  WORLD  SOLD  I 

Jewish  World,  Philadelphia  Yiddish  I 
daily,  for  20  years  owned  and  published  ^ 
by  Jacob  Ginsbu^,  became  the  property 
of  the  Fleisher-Byer  Company,  organ, 
ized  as  successors  of  the  Jewish  World 
Publishing  Company,  on  April  11.  Nj. 
than  Fleisher,  for  many  years  managing 
^itor,  becomes  publisher  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  with  Jacob  Ginsburg  as  con-  | 
suiting  editor.  Benjamin  Byer,  Phila-  ’ 
delphia  attorney,  is  president  of  the  new 
corporation,  with  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Lang- 
bord,  chairman  of  the  board,  Isadore  I 
Gottleib,  treasurer,  Jacob  L.  Brown, 
secretary,  and  Leon  Meltzer,  counsel. 

TAPERS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Directors  of  the  Capital  City  Puh. 
lishing  Company  of  Tallahassee,  pub-  I 
lishers  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Dem-  ) 
ocrat,  on  .April  11  elect^  John  M,  ^ 
Tapers,  president  of  the  company  and 
publisher  of  the  daily.  Harry  J.  Mark- 
ley  was  reelected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Col.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  for¬ 
mer  ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Italy 
and  minister  to  Japan  and  Persia,  wa 
reelected  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr, 
Tapers  has  been  acting  publisher  and 
general  manager  for  several  months. 


BUILDING  NEW  HOME 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  and  Nm- 
Democrat  will  be  housed  in  a  new 
plant  about  July  1.  Ground  for  the  new 
structure  was  broken  last  week.  The 
building  will  measure  54  feet  in  width, 
and  will  extend  back  125  feet.  W.  P. 
Paxton  is  president  of  the  Paducah 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisliers  of  the  Sun 
and  News-Democrat. 


“It’s  what  I  call  a 
SWEET  TEMPERED  MAT’ 


NEW  LIQUOR  MONTHLY 

The  first  issue  of  the  National  Bev¬ 
erage  Authority,  New  York,  will  make 
its  appearance  on  May  15.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  published  monthly,  will  be  the 
the  official  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Beer  and  Liquor  Dealers’ 
Association,  Inc.,  551.  Fifth  Avenue. 
Lewis  S.  Lauria  is  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  John  C.  Marscher,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 


The  latest  audited  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  HEMMETS  JOURNAL  of  Maimfi, 
Sweden,  was  175,903. 

fhe.  circulation  of  hemmets  journal  is 
National,  thanks  to  the  excellent  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  available  in  Sweden. 
The  audited  circulation  shows  that 
HEMMETS  JOURNAL  enters  one  in  seven 
Swedish  homes,  but  in  actuality  it  is 
nearer  one  in  three  of  the  substantial 
homes,  with  the  balance  in  the  industrial 
areas,  obtaining  a  large  readership  in  the 
reading  rooms  of  the  social  clubs  and 
libraries.  « 

We  should  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of 
HEMMETS  lOURNAL  to  any  exporter  or 
export  advertiser  asking  us.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  columns  will  show  a  great 
many  American  products  advertised. 

HEMMETS  JOURNAL  , 

Weekly  Magazine  of  MalmO,  Sweden 


Represented  exclusivdy  abroad  by: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  City 

LONDON  PARIS  BERLIN  BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO  SAO  PAULO 


— explains  the  stereotyping  super¬ 
intendent  to  the  business  manager. 
“Some  mats  you  have  to  treat  like 
a  balky  mule.  Give  ’em  the  last 
ounce  of  squeeze,  scorch  ’em  till 
they  char. 

“But  these  Certified  Mats  meet 
you  half  way  on  everything  you 
do — a  lot  less  squeeze,  quicker 
scorching  with  less  heat.  Thati 
why  we  changed  over  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  things  arc  going  a  lot  ^ 
smoother  out  in  my  department 
You  must  have  noticed  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  making  press  time  of  big 
editions.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats,  made  in  the  I 
U.  S.  A.  I 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  I 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [ 
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R.AFAEL  SABATINI,  master  of  romantic 
fiction,  now  lends  his  brilliant  pen  to  the 
stirring  life  stories  of  the  six  most  famous 
queens  of  history.  The  result  is  a  triumphant 
recital, starring  the  most  glamorous  of  women, 
featuring  the  most  romantic  of  situations  and 


climaxed  by  action  of  dramatic  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequence. 

In  a  series  of  4,500- word  biographies, 
Sabatini  has  marshalled  the  salient  facts  of 
their  lives  in  such  a  way  that  the  great  queens 
march  down  the  corridors  of  time  with  allure 
heightened,  characters  more  vividly  realized, 
their  part  in  Europe’s  history  more  com¬ 
pletely  revealed.  These  fast- moving  stories 
are  a  notable  supplement  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  1934 
list  and  in  line  with  its  policy  of  offering  only 
the  works  of  the  biggest  name  authors. 

Give  your  readers  the  satisfying  and  ex¬ 
citing  experience  of  seeing  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Christina,  Catherine  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa 
and  Catherine  de  Medici  through  the  lumi¬ 
nous  language  of  Sabatini.  Never-before-pub¬ 
lished!  A  world-famous  author!  Fascinating 
subjects!  These  biographies  will  sell  papers  for 
you!  Book  them  now! 


GREAT  QUEENS 


0/ HISTORY 


SIX  ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE 
MASTER  OF  ROMANTIC  NARRATIVE 


RAFAEL  SABATINI 


MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

ELIZABETH 

CHRISTINA 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT 
MARIA  THERESA 
CATHERINE  DE  MEDICI 


Phone,  Write  or  Wire  for  Prices 


Chicago^® 

r  TRIBUNE  1 


NEWS  BUILDING  •  220  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


.New  YORK  NEWS, 
L  syndicate  k 


MURRAY  HILL  2-1234 


»•  \ 


DOGS 


BALANCES  HIS 
EYE  FOR  COLOR 


A  bird-dog  scents  faint  odors  that  could  not 
possibly  be  detected  by  a  man.  But  his 
color-sight  is  poor — the  world  of  color  is 
almost  lost  on  his  limited  eyes. 

With  human  beings,  the  reverse  is  true. 
Although  people  are  affected  by  odors,  they 
are  even  more  instantly  influenced  by  bright 
colors  I 

Especially  in  newspapers  does  color 

MAKE  A  STRONG  APPEAL  TO  THE  READER. 

Here,  color  in  advertising  is  used  with 
maximum  sales  effect.  For  it  stands  out 
vividly  against  the  majority  of  newspaper 
advertisements  which  are  printed  in  black- 
and-white. 

Well  do  leading  advertisers  understand  the 
sales  possibilities  of  newspaper  color  ad¬ 


vertising  IN  strategic  cities.  In  these 
primary  market  areas — where  their  com¬ 
petition  is  greatest — color  gives  them  the 
extra  margin  of  display  and  attention-value 
that  they  need. 

The  growing  use  of  color  in  newspaper 
ADVERTISING  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
growing  use  because  it  pays.  In  large-city 
papers,  it  amounts  to  a  nationally  note¬ 
worthy  trend.  Whether  you  use  two  colors, 
full  color  or  color  gravure,  you  can  count  on 
excellent  reproduction  from  qualified  papers. 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  high-spotting 
your  own  program  with  color  in  newspapers  1 
Join  the  successful  ranks  of  the  color-wise 
advertisers! 


I 


y 


\ 


"A  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  (»  color  featuring 
Borden’s  Cheeses” 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  OFFER  YOU  COLOR: 

BUFFALO  COURIER  &  EXPRESS  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  ERIE  DISPATCH-HERALD 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


•V 
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HOW’S  BUSINESS? 

The  gcxxi  old  stand-by  of  the  American  con¬ 
vention,  among  all  trades  and  professions,  is 
the  query:  “How’s  business?”  For  three  or 
four  years  the  halls  of  the  Waldorf,  during  publish¬ 
ers’  week,  have  been  hung  in  deep  crepe  and  we 
have  heard  there  some  of  the  bitterest  hard-luck 
stories  of  our  generation. 

Next  week,  if  we  do  not  miss  our  guess,  there 
will  be  talk  of  another  kind  and  for  substantial  rea¬ 
son.  Advertising,  basic  factor  in  publishing  economy, 
is  reviving  in  volume.  Copy  sings  of  new  confidence. 
The  situation  ought  to  revive  courage. 

How’s  business?  Well,  here  are  the  facts:  For 
the  whole  country,  judged  by  measured  newspapers, 
actual  linage  in  March,  of  this  year,  was  35.7  per 
cent  more  than  in  Mardi  of  1933.  Every  month  of 
1934  has  shown  a  sound  gain  over  the  volume  totals 
of  the  previous  year.  The  March,  1934,  linage  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  first  time  got  within  striking  distance 
(94.4  per  cent)  of  the  1932  totals,  which  represent 
the  next  goal.  Automotive  linage  last  month  was 
146.9  per  cent  over  that  of  a  year  ago.  General 
advertising  jumped  up  39.8  per  cent.  Department 
stores  ran  34.5  per  cent  more  space.  Retailers  in 
general  bought  37.6  per  cent  more  linage.  Qassified 
linage  increased  11.9  per  cent — ^the  first  month,  by 
the  way,  in  which  this  classification  has  shown  a 
gain  over  1933.  Every  advertising  department  was 
ahead. 

According  to  Editor  &  Publisher  linage  index, 
March  of  1933  was  only  53.4  per  cent  of  the  seasonal 
average  for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding. 
It  was  then  that  bottom  was  struck.  The  bank 
holiday  marked  this  tragedy  dramatically.  A  glance 
at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  index  chart,  printed  in 
other  columns,  shows  how  newspaper  linage  has  been 
rising  since  then.  It  hit  a  peak  last  August,  lagged 
when  the  summer  boom  subsided,  but  made  up  the 
loss  and  in  March,  1934,  reached  86.9  per  cent,  the 
top  for  the  recovery  period. 

All  of  which,  taken  with  the  fact  that  circula¬ 
tions  have  held  better  than  anyone  had  a  right  to 
expect,  is  grand  encouragement. 

The  other  side  of  the  publishing  economic  picture 
is  not  to  be  painted  in  gaudy  colors.  Expenses  are 
not  only  terrific,  but  are  advancing.  The  five-day 
week,  guild  demands,  unceasing  pressure  from  the 
mechanical  departments,  newsprint  prices  and  pros¬ 
pects,  stationary  advertising  rates,  taxation,  news 
service  charges,  the  public  demand  for  lavish  cover¬ 
age  and  the  never-ending  competitive  battle,  are  not 
calculated  to  make  the  publishers’  life  easy  in  the 
thought  that  depression  is  at  an  end.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  present  readjustment  is  taxing  to  the  limit 
the  best  abilities  of  newspaper  managements  all 
across  the  map. 

None  can  deny,  however,  that  the  basic  condition 
is  vastly  improved,  due  to  a  resurgence  of  public 
confidence  and  activity,  therefore  the  answer  to  the 
familiar  question  “How’s  business?”  is:  “Better 
and  getting  better,  day  by  day.” 

We  verily  belie^'e  that  the  American  people 
have  done  more  serious  reading  in  the  past  year 
than  they  did  in  the  previous  10  years. 

A  RAW  FAKE 

A  PICTURE,  recently  appearing  in  some  of 
the  best-edited  journals  of  the  country,  bore 
the  caption :  “A  man  flies  on  his  own  power 
for  the  first  time  in  history;  Erich  Kocher,  wearing 
a  safety  costume  and  blowing  into  a  box  to  make 
two  rotors  revolve,  soars  from  a  runway  into  the 
air  near  Berlin.  A  tail  skid  attached  to  his  waist 
steadies  him  while  in  the  air,  and  skis  on  his  feet 
act  as  landing  gear.” 

Erich  was  seen  in  the  photographic  reproduction 
leaping  into  mid-air,  holding  a  couple  of  things  that 
looked  like  exaggerated  fog-horns.  Sure  enough, 
he  had  a  tail  skid  and  skis  and  four  people  on  the 
ground  were  seen  running  after  him,  all  lit  up  with 
excitement.  The  startled  reader  was  led  to  believe 
that  at  last  man  had  overcome  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  presently  we  might  all  be  entering  our  homes 
via  the  skylight.  The  only  trouble  with  the  picture 
was  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  April  Fool  edition 
of  the  Berliner  Illustrated  Tagerblatt.  By  the  old- 
familiar  composite  process  two  photographs  pasted 
together  formed  the  astounding  fake. 


And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  say¬ 
ing,  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren, 
and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and 
his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him. 

— Deuteronomy,  I;  16. 

CONVENTIONS  OF  1934 

Preparations  are  nearing  completion  for 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Following  a  momentous  year,  laden 
with  acute  problems,  it  is  probable  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  newspapermen  will  gather  in  New  York 
and  Washington  to  listen  to  reports  and  to  debate 
the  issues.  There  has  not  been  complete  harmony 
in  reference  to  methods  governing  recovery  activity, 
and  no  one  who  appreciates  real  independence  in 
the  American  press  would  want  or  expect  it,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  newspapers  have  been  solidly 
behind  the  vigorous  and  daring  political  movement 
to  end  depression  and  reform  and  readjust  the 
system  that  precipitated  paradoxical  hard  times 
amid  natural  plenty.  At  the  same  time,  the  press 
has  not  forfeited  its  critical  function.  It  stood  its 
ground  on  the  principle  of  a  free  press  when  tem¬ 
porary  license  expedients  were  suggested. 

We  have  believed  that  organized  campaigning 
against  a  proposed  constitutional  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  embarass  circu¬ 
lation  departments,  was  a  mistake.  We  have  de¬ 
plored  organized  propaganda  which  seemed  to  rest 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  welfare  work  of  newspapers  among  cir¬ 
culators  let  him  view  the  welfare  exhibit  at  the 
Waldorf  next  week.  It  is  of  high  order.  But  that 
is  not  in  question.  It  is  not  to  be  rationally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Congress  could  ever  make  an  18-year 
rule  apply  to  news-carriers.  The  fight  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  organized  journalism  has  mystified  us  and 
has  seemed  to  be  a  misdirected  organization  effort. 

Another  and  lesser  question  for  debate  is  whether 
newspapers  were  justified  in  giving  unusual  support 
to  the  organized  crusade  among  patent  medicine  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  that  represent  them,  to  crush 
the  so-called  Tugwell  bill.  For  as  long  as  we  can 
remember,  newspaper  publishers  of  conscience  and 
leading  have  fought  to  keep  out  of  their  columns 
medical  claims  that  were  an  imposition  upon  the 
reader.  Faulty  as  it  was  in  some  of  its  brackets, 
still  the  Tugwell  measure  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  hit  straight  at  the  vitals  of  audacious  frauds 
and  quacks.  Despite  the  propaganda  hammering  the 
bill  received,  most  of  its  good  points  have  been 
retained — ^it  has  not  been  “wholly  emasculated”  as 
is  charged  by  those  who  are  fond  of  saying  that 
newspapers  tie  up  with  any  exploiter  if  he  will  in¬ 
vest  a  fraction  of  his  gains  in  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mediums  Tugwell 
was  really  gunning  for  were  radio,  pulp  magazines, 
programs,  give-away  sheets,  direct-by-mail  and  low- 
caste  monthlies,  it  has  seemed  incongruous  that 
newspapers  that  have  long  strictly  censored  their 
columns  should  be  led  into  a  champicmship  of  the 
rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  advertising  certain  to  be  hit 
by  the  publicity  provisions  of  the  bill.  This,  too, 
is  our  independent  opinion  and  may  or  may  not  now 
merit  discussion,  since  the  measure  will  still  act  to 
protect  the  public. 

The  main  fact,  everywhere  apparent,  is  that  real 
recovery  is  being  realized  in  a  country  that  has 
suffered  devastating  losses  during  four  tough  years, 
with  the  flag  flying  and  with  free  institutions  intact. 
This  supplies  sufficient  motive  for  convention  jolli¬ 
fication  and  future  planning  based  on  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  general  prosperity  ahead. 

The  Spring  conventions  celebrate  the  48f/i  year 
of  the  A.N.P.A.,  the  35th  year  of  A.P.  and  the 
12th  year  of  the  A.S.N.E. 


USES  OF  LEISURE 

WHAT  are  newspapermen  doing  with  the  gift 
of  leisure  in  a  five-day  week?  Time  off  y 
a  good  thing  for  the  individual  if  improved, 
destructive  if  wasted. 

Recently  there  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  office  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
a  significant  notice,  signed  by  the  managing  editor 
containing  these  words: 

“The  five-day  week  has  made  it  possible  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  newspaperman  to  do  more  than  follow  hij 
newspaper  when  he  is  not  working;  it  is  now  pos. 
sible  to  do  the  reading  (both  books  and  periodical!) 
that  will  facilitate  his  work  and  provide  economical 
and  stimulating  entertainment.  This  is  not  to  sug-  i 
gest  that  a  reporter  or  copyreader  will  find  three 
hours  devoted  to  Gene  Fowler’s  ‘Timberline’  a  key 
to  a  raise  in  salary.  But  a  reporter  or  copyreader 
especially  a  younger  man,  who  reads  current  vol¬ 
umes  devoted  to  the  press  can  augment  his  general 
knowledge  of  recent  American  history,  broaden  his 
interests,  and  acquire  a  useful  acquaintance  with 
newspaper  organizations  throughout  the  country.,.] 
want  nobody  on  the  staff  who  is  not  interested  in  his 
own  personal  advancement. . .Frankly  I  believe  the 
work  of  a  few  of  the  five-day  men  has  slipped  in¬ 
stead  of  improving;  the  work  of  others  has  im¬ 
proved.  The  short  week  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
man  who  ‘can  take  it.’  It  will  speed  the  ruination 
of  those  who  would  have  failed  anyhow.” 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
fraternity  whose  habits  have  been  suddenly  and 
radically  changed  by  the  new  philosophy  in  industry 
and  trade.  That  leisure  is  a  curse  when  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  laziness,  stagnation  and  self-indulgence, 
has  been  demonstrated  through  the  ages,  most  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  modern  day  in  the  instance  of  the 
idle  rich.  To  people  of  character,  however,  it  offers 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  to  work-a-diy 
newspaper  people  should  be  an  incomparable  boon. 
Read?  Yes!  Travel?  Yes.  Participate  in  the 
grand  adventure  of  life  in  a  free  nation,  now  sorely  ^ 
perplexed  by  staggering  problems?  Certainlyl  i 
Above  all,  to  enter  upon  systemized  study,  special¬ 
izing  on  matters  appropriate  to  individual  taste  and 
calculated  to  add  distinction  to  newspaper  service. 

The  editors  gave  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Rex  ford  G,  Tugwell  full  chance  to  have  their 
say  face  to  face. 

FREE  IN  A  CENSORED  WORLD 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  dropped 
from  such  golden  heights  of  prosperity  to  such 
a  morass  of  depression  as  did  the  United 
States  in  the  past  four  years,  with  13,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  savings  of  millions  wiped  out  in  defunct 
batiks,  and  bankruptcies  by  the  thousands  laying 
businesses,  big  and  little,  low. 

Conditions  no  more  acute  than  these  plunged  for¬ 
eign  countries  into  dictatorships,  followed  by  im¬ 
mediate  suppression  of  whatever  free  press  had  ex¬ 
isted,  and  today,  as  Constantine  Brown  graphically 
shows  in  his  article  in  this  issue,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  dead  around  three-fourths  of  the  world. 

But  free  press,  the  most  perfect  expression  of  a 
true  Democracy,  still  lives  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  most  devious  and  dangerous  period  the  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  seen,  no  single  instance  of  governmental 
abridgment  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  (^nstitt 
tion  can  be  cited.  Fears  have  been  expressed,  it  i*  t 
true,  but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  President  himself,  time  and  again,  as  in  hii 
letter  to  International  News  Service  printed  this 
week,  has  reiterated  his  faith  in  a  free  press,  an 
unsubsidized  press.  His  is  the  freest  contact  with 
newspapermen  the  White  House  has  ever  seen. 

His  dependence  upon  the  press  and  faith  in  it « 
again  demonstrated  in  his  letter  to  Editor  &  Po*" 
LiSHER,  on  another  page. 

It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  at  this  point  m 
the  world’s  history,  that  a  nation  exists  which  c» 
work  out  its  salvation  with  every  opposing  va« 
heard,  and  that  those  in  power  are  so  steeped  in 
American  tradition  that  free  press  is  as  solid  i 
foundatiem  stone  as  the  ballot  I 

Circulations  are  recovering  rapidly,  «  tvell 
as  linage,  and  some  newspapers  have  gained  10 
to  15  per  cent  in  recent  months. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Fa.  miller,  president  and  editor, 

•  South  Bend  Tribune,  who  under¬ 
went  two  operations  Feb.  5  and  15  in 
Epworth  Hospital,  South  Bend,  is  ccm- 
viescing  and  able  to  spend  part  of  the 
time  at  his  desk. 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minnneapolis 
Tribune  publisher,  was  last  week 
granted  a  IS-minute  private  audience 
with  Pope  Pius  in  Rome. 

James  Hammond,  publisher,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  April  12  at  the 
Hotel  Gayoso  given  by  113  fellow  resi¬ 
dents  of  Memphis  who  accompanied  him 
March  1  to  Hot  Springs  National  Park 
for  the  opening  of  the  race  track  sea¬ 
son.  \V.  R.  Herstein,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  toastmas¬ 
ter  and  others  at  the  speakers’  table 
who  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Hammond's 
community  endeavors  were  Mayor  Wat¬ 
kins  Overton  and  E.  C.  Klaiber  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  decorated 
scroll  was  presented  Mr.  Hammond. 

Hugh  W.  Robertson,  vice-president, 
Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Publish¬ 
ers,  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  have  left  for 
a  two-week  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Philip  Bocchini,  editor  of  L’Opinione, 
Philadelphia,  was  on  a  committee  which 
recently  welcomed  Uonna  Margherita 
Sarfatti,  official  biographer  of  Benito 
Mussolini,  when  she  visited  that  city. 

Joseph  L.  Naar,  editor,  Ossining 
(N.  Y.)  Citisen-Register,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  a  committee  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  electric  chair  from  Sing  Sing 
prison,  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  village. 

M.  J.  Callaghan,  editor  of  the  Belle- 
I'ue  (0.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  the  town.  He  has 
served  with  the  newspaper  profession 
for  50  years. 

Louis  Spilman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
ginan,  has  announced  his  intention  of 
entering  the  race  for  city  councilman. 

Arthur  G.  Bedell,  publisher.  Record 
and  Times,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  for  35  years, 
and  later  for  11  years  connected  with 
newspapers  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Mrs.  Bedell  celebrated  their  50th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  April  15.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bedell,  both  79  years  of  age,  are 
now  residents  of  Stratford,  Conn. 

Fred  Schilplin,  publisher,  St.  Cloud 
Times- Journal,  was  endorsed  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  by  members  of  the  Steams 
County  Publishers’  Association  meeting 
in  Albany,  Minn.,  April  10. 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  president  of 
Southern  California  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciated,  and  Mrs.  Copley,  left  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  the  east  and  Europe  April  6. 
They  planned  stops  in  Chicago  and 
Boston  before  arriving  in  New  York, 
where  CoL  Copley  will  attend  the 
A.N.P.A.  meetings.  On  April  28  they 
will  sail  for  Europe  on  the  Rex,  visit¬ 
ing  Italy,  Gern^y,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  returning  to  California  some¬ 
time  in  July. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  on  a  nominating  com- 
tnittee  for  the  Fellowship  Qub  of  First 
C^regational  Church,  Battle  Creek. 
The  appointment  was  made  by  George 
B.  DolHver,  managing  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal. 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher.  New 
Orleans  Item  and  Morning  Tribune, 
addressed  the  weekly  luncheon  meet- 
Lion’s  Club  in  the  Roose- 
New  Orleans,  last  week. 
Ubseryations  on  the  present  economic 
^ditions  and  the  policies  of  President 
Roosevelt  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

Sauer,  editor,  Greenfield  (O.) 
Kepubltcan,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Greenfield  Rotary  Qub. 

Orville  Elder,  editor,  Washington 
Oi.)  Journal,  entered  the  Battle  Creek 
sanitarium  for  treatment  April  12. 

editor,  Barre  (Vt.) 
Oatly  Times,  and  Mrs.  Perry,  returned 


April  14  from  a  winter  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  and  on  April  17  Mr.  Perry 
was  back  at  his  desk  after  a  year’s 
sick  leave.  Lester  E.  Richwagen,  act¬ 
ing  editor  during  Mr.  Perry’s  absence, 
is  covering  the  special  session  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature  this  week  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  and  then  will  resume  work  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  Times. 

Walter  V.  Hogan,  editor.  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter,  has 
returned  after  a  long  illness. 

W.  R.  Orchard,  editor.  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  reviewed  the  history 
of  Iowa  in  a  talk  before  Council  Bluffs 
Kiwanis  Club  April  10. 

Edward  J.  Hancock,  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  (Ind.)  News,  and  the  Rush- 
znlle  (Ind.)  Telegram  and  Republican, 
has  announced  his  withdrawal  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  national  representative  from 
the  Tenth  Indiana  district. 

Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  state-wide  meeting  of  laun¬ 
dry  and  dry  cleaning  plant  owners  in 
Atlanta  April  10,  stressing  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  all  lines  of  business,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  delegates  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  form  a  state  association. 

J.  Roy  Parker,  editor,  Ahaskien 
Hertford  County  Journal  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Roanoke-Chowan  newspapers 
and  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  was  taken  to  Duke 
Hospital  at  Durham  recently  for  an 
examination.  Mr.  Parker  had  been  ill 
for  two  weeks  with  influenza  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  relapse,  pneumonia  developing. 

J.  T.  Norton,  publisher,  Nowata 
(Okla.)  Star,  was  elected  chairman  of 
State  Highway  No.  16  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  April  11  at  Collinsville, 
Okla. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  arrived  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  April  9  on  an  inspection  of  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  regions.  He  will 
speak  May  23  at  Knoxville  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meting  of  the  Tennessee  Bankers 
Association. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Thomas  R.  CURRAN,  southern 
Division  manager  of  the  United 


A  Division  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
has  had  varied 


experience  in 
both  news  and 
business  depart¬ 
ments  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  For 
the  past  six  years 
he  has  been  in 
the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Pacific  coast 
division  of  United 
Press. 

Mr.  Curran 
was  born  in  1901. 
Thomas  R.  Cu.han  While  in  grade 
school  he  deliv¬ 
ered  iiapers  for  the  York  (Neb.)  News- 
Times,  published  by  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Curran. 

While  attending  high  school  and  uni¬ 
versity,  he  worked  as  a  telegraph  op¬ 
erator,  serving  with  the  International 
News  Service,  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  circuits.  After  graduating  ; 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  he  ^ 
was  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Lin-  \ 
coin  (Neb.)  Star,  later  going  to  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  News.  He  re-  i 
joined  press  association  work  at  Los 
Angeles  as  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News.  ' 

Mr.  Curran  went  to  San  Francisco 
in  1926  as  assistant  to  Ellis  H.  Martin, 
coast  division  manager,  I.  N.  S.,  joining 
the  United  Press  in  San  Francisco  in 
1927.  That  same  year  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  news  to  business  work. 


Family 


Looy  Dot  Dope 


llnited 


Chri.  Cnirty 

Mary  Mixup 


(Ala.)  Limestone  Democrat  and  State 
senator  from  that  district,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  of  the  Athens 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  April  13. 
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I  Colonel 


P.  "T.  Heard,  editor  and  publisher, 
Franklin  (Ga.)  News  &  Banner, 
weekly,  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a 
barbecue,  April  27,  marking  his  5()th 
year  as  owner  of  the  newspaper. 

J.  D.  Sturtevant,  publisher  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald, 
has  returned  from  a  three-week  Carib¬ 
bean  tour. 


Lotus  H.  Loudon,  publisher,  Anaheim 
(Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  completed  a  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Southern  California 
Ec(>nomic  League,  being  retired  to  the 
advisory  board. 

Thomas  K.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  _  of  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska) 
Chronicle  and  the  Ketchikan  Sunday 
Chronicle  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Rotary  Qub  of  Ketchikan. 

R.  H.  Walker,  editor  of  the  Athens 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 

MD.  NICHOLSON,  circulation  : 

•  manager,  and  B.  L.  Moore. 
North  Little  Rock  circulation  manager,  ; 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  spoke  i 
April  11  at  the  Cooperative  Club  lunch-  ' 
eon  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Fay  King  Watts,  advertising 
manager,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  con¬ 
cluded  a  two-month  visit  to  the  “main¬ 
land”  April  14,  when  she  sailed  for 
Hawaii  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  Ma- 
lolo.  During  her  visit,  Mrs.  Watts 
visited  major  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  traveling  almost  exclusively 
by  air. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  recently 
addressed  a  weekly  assembly  period  at 
the  Batavia  High  School. 

Arthur  C.  Saunders,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Pcmt  Chester  (N. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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(Continued  from  page  49) 

Y.)  Daily  lion,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forty-Forty  dub. 

Basse  •  A.  Beck,  business  manager, 
and  Harry  H.  Haddon,  managing 
editor,  of  the  S unbury  (Pa.)  Item,  are 
partners  in  the  newly  formed  Sunbury 
Broadcasting  Company,  sponsor  of  radio 
station  WKOK.  Beck  and  Haddon 
were  associated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  station  in  September,  1933. 

James  R.  Wagner,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Passenger  Club. 

Howard  P.  Grim,  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Leader  Pai^rs,  Staunton,  Va., 
is  in  a  serious  condition  at  Blue  Ridge 
Sanitarium,  near  Charlottesville,  where 
he  has  been  undergoing  treatment. 

Edward  G.  Soik,  secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Purchase  and  Supply,  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Soik,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  April  14.  Mrs.  Soik  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Auburn  (N. 
Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser. 

Charles  A.  Cook,  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune-Star  advertising  staff, 
was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Meis’  Bros,  department 
store  bajiquet. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager,  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Duck  Lake  (jolf  club, 
near  Albion. 

Herbert  M.  Peck,  legal  counsel  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  was  recently  elected  to  his 
11th  term  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
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City  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager,  and 
j.  I.  Meyerson,  advertising  manager. 
Daily  Oklahoman  attd  Times,  Oklahoma 
City,  recently  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Cihicago.  Meyerson  recently 
si>ent  three  weeks  on  a  vacation  cruise 
on  the  Carribbean  accompanied  by  his 
wife. 

W.  E.  Blair,  of  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  News-Record  advertising  staff, 
underwent  an  operation  at  Wesley  Long 
hospital,  April  10. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  F.  NESS,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  resigned  to  become  station 
manager  of  KMTR. 

Horton  C.  Stanley,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  joined  the  New  York  News  as  a 
copy  reader. 

Robert  L.  Lane,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Newark  (N,  J.) 
Evening  News,  will  return  to  his  old 
post  as  editorial  writer  of  the  paper  in 
May. 

Rex  William  Wallace,  sports  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  and  correspondent  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher,  officiated  in  83  high 
school,  junior  high  school,  college,  rec- 
reactional  and  amateur-independent 
basketball  games  in  the  period  from 
October  15,  1933,  to  April  1,  1934.  In 
addition  he  also  covered  approximately 
25  other  contests  and  found  time  to 
play  in  31  games,  himself,  as  a  member 
of  a  local  amateur  team. 

Mrs.  Ida  Mynders  Penn,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  a  year  ago  to  join  a  society 
magazine,  has  rejoined  the  Commercial 
Appeal  as  society  editor. 

Ralph  W.  Davis,  San  Bernardino 
correspondent,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Timet,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  San  Bernju'dino  Rotary  Club. 

Carl  E.  Hayden,  Idaho  State  Journal 
reporter,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  recently 
caught  15  Rainbow  trout  out  of  sea¬ 
son  and  without  a  license,  with  a  wet 
fly  on  a  blustery  day.  But  the  catch 
was  made  from  a  pond  at  a  fish  hatch¬ 
ery,  where  he  was  obtaining  a  story. 

Vaughn  Hill,  formerly  with  Unit^ 
Press  for  the  last  five  years  and  capi¬ 
tal  correspondent  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  edition  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

T.  D.  Kem^  Jr.,  columnist,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  T.  D.  Kemp, 
III,  bom  recently. 

Mose  Fenical,  of  the  art  staff,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Telegraph,  has 
started  a  wieekly  sports  strip,  part 
drawing  and  part  photographical. 

Wilbur  Halbert,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  assigned  to  the  104th  Cavalry. 

Elizabeth  K.  Reid  and  Charles 
Fisher,  of  the  editorial  staff,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  are  co-authors 
of  a  murder  mystery  novel,  “Death  in 
the  State  House,’’  to  be  published  earl^ 
in  May  by  Houghton-Mifflin.  It  is 
their  first  novel. 

R  G.  Tilton,  formerly  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  and  later  editor  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Post,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  become  director  of  publicitjr  for  the 
Floyd  Young  for  Congress  Club,  with 
headquarters  in  Vincennes. 

Orlando  Blackburn,  of  the  IVewoka 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has  been 
named  editorial  chief  of  the  Maud 
(Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise. 

John  Park  Lee,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger  local  news  staff,  resigned 
last  week  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Record  staff. 

Miss  Norma  Davis,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  Beach  News  Service  under 
the  direction  of  Steve  Hannagan,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Vaughan  B.  Con¬ 
nelly  News  Service  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  publicity 


for  the  Cavalier  Hotel  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Don  Ashbaugh,  district  attorney’s 
beat.  City  News  Service  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  written  a  book,  “Steerage 
Steward,’’  based  on  his  experiences  on 
a  Dollar  Line  boat,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  publisher  interest. 

Tom  Lewis,  aviation  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  recently 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Akron  dirigible  disaster, 
pointing  out  the  development  of 
lighter-than-air  craft  since  the  tragedy. 

Walter  E.  Burton,  financial  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
resigpied,  effective  May  1.  Mr.  Burton 
has  been  with  the  Herald  in  various 
capacities  for  the  past  12  years. 

Pierce  Egan,  for  several  years  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Journal,  has  resided  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  Tidings,  the  official 
Catholic  diocesan  newspaper  for  the 
diocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Eugenia  C.  Harms,  editor  of  the 
women’s  page,  Cincinnati  Post,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  accept  a  position 
in  St.  Louis. 

A.  E.  H.  Coo,  city  editor,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  has  returned  from  Toronto, 
where  he  represented  Manitoba  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Ama¬ 
teur  Hockey  Association. 

Travers  Green,  formerly  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Daniel  Smith,  of  Detroit  and 
Columbus,  are  recent  additions  to  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States  staffs.  Mr. 
Smith  is  on  the  copy  desk  and  Mr. 
Green  on  general  assignments. 

Max  M.  Kesterson,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Kesterson,  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
bora  April  7.  Mrs.  Kesterson  was  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Marion  Sailors,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press. 

Robert  H.  Coats,  Dominion  statis¬ 
tician,  formerly  with  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Toronto  World  reportorial  staffs, 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  aimual  convoca¬ 
tion  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
next  month. 

Katherine  Hughes  is  running  a  special 
section  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  “Art 
News  and  Comment.’’ 

Bill  Margolis,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  has  join^  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of  tlie 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  April  10  in  Fremont, 
Mich.,  at  a  public  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  B.  Chapman,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  and  Charles  H.  Sessions,  of 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  have  been 
appointed  associate  directors  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  P.  Hartnett,  city  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  has  bwn  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  Western  New 
York  charter,  Greeters  of  America. 

W.  C,  (Parson)  Teague,  for  many 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennesseean,  is  now  editorial 
writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  succeeding  Bill  Adler, 
retired. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  s^rts  edi¬ 
tor,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  local  Rotary  club  for 
1934-35. 

Miss  Jack  Eileen  Markey  resigned 
from  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News  April  12  to  join  the  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal  society  department  of  the  same  city. 

George  B.  Shick,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  State  House  correspondent,  is 
under  treatment  for  an  elbow  fracture 
suffered  in  a  fall. 

William  R  Clark,  State  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
State  Gazette,  is  recovering  from  a  ton¬ 
sil  operation. 

F.  C.  Peters  has  been  named  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  succeeding  (^rl  M.  Saunders, 
who  has  become  associate  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  Savannali 
.  River  Progress  Edition,  68  pagej, 
April  IS  devoted  to  celebrating  the  (fe. 
velopment  of  the  watervyay  reachii^ 
135  miles  inland  and  the  industrial  d^ 
velopment  of  the  valley. 

Boston  Evening  American  8-page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Leonard  electric  ^ 
frigerators,  April  5. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald  “Annual 
Spring  Real  Estate  Review’’  with  the 
added  title  this  year  of  “Back  to  Pros, 
perity”  edition,  11  pages,  April  15. 

Newport  (R.  1.)  Daily  News,  Au- 
nual  Home  Builders’  Section,  April  H 
16  pages. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-Ntvn, 
Mechanical  Refrigeration  Edition,  April' 
2,  12  pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Sprhy 
Garden  Number,  8  pages,  April  10. 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Umat, 
April  14,  special  section  for  Lane  Dng 
Stores,  8  pages. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-Nem, 
6-page  section  April  11,  announcing  Ox 
“Spring  Economy  Drive’’  of  the  Giud 
Leader  department  store. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  April  10,6- 
page  supplement  second  annual  Ele^ 
Refrigeration  Show. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatd, 
April  9,  10-page  15th  annual  Autooo- 
bile  Show  supplement. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Obstrm, 
April  9,  10-page  supplement  amal 
Automobile  Show. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  |p^ 
cial  section  for  gas  stove  cooking  $c^ 
sponsored  by  local  dealers,  April  M, 
22  pages. 

Topeko  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  Qam 
ber  of  Commerce  section,  8  paga 
April  9. 

Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News,  Okh- 
homa  Industrial  Exposition  edition,  34 
pages,  April  8. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sunday  Light, 
mechanical  refrigeration  section,  12 
pages,  April  8. 

Wichita  (KaiL)  Eagle,  Wichita’s  636 
anniversary  edition,  12  pages,  April  I 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  April  I, 
celebrating  Wichita’s  63d  birthday,  in¬ 
cluding  a  12-page  pageant  section 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  April  12,  "hand¬ 
book  of  gardening’  section,  16  paga 
tabloid  size. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

PAUL  COMLY  FRENCH,  presidot 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden,  and  United  Prat 
representative  in  the  former  city,  was 
a  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  recently 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  Local  192,  in  Philadelphia. 

Brian  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Assodattd 
Press  Bureau  manage^  addressed  thi 
Anaheim,  Cal.,  Lions’  Club  durini;  the 
California  Newspaper  Appretuatka 
Week  observance,  on  his  experience 
as  a  reporter. 

Howard  Flieger,  of  the  ShaaM 
(Okla.)  News  and  Star,  formerly  wilk 
the  A.  P.  in  Kansas  City  has  joined 
the  St.  Louis  staff  of  the  A.  P. 
nett  Wolfe,  night  manager  of  the  Okh- 
hema  City  A.  P.  bureau  has  gone  tt 
the  New  York  City  bureau.  Francs 
J.  Kelly,  with  the  A.  P,  in  Missow 
has  been  transferred  to  Oklahoma  Cd; 
succeeding  Wolfe. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  P.  R.  BRADY,  manag« 
editor,  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  hertii^ 
and  president  of  the  newly  fonw 
Gloversville-Johnston  Newspaper  Gn» 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Todd  of  Stratford 
Conn.,  April  13. 

Edward  Saxe,  formerly  of  the  ^ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  to  Miss 
Dizek  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  ia  Brook¬ 
line,  April  15. 

Frances  Durham,  of  the  Me»^ 
Commercial  Appeal  scKiety  staff.  toDt- 
Barton  Etter,  recently. 

Margaret  Mason,  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  scxriety  staff,  to  Ira  D*" 
ton,  at  Memphis,  April  24, 
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This  photograph  of  The  Evening  Star  Pressroom 
shows  part  of  the  recently  completed  Scott  In¬ 
stallation  consisting  of 

12  “Extra-High-Speed”  Units 
4  3:2  Ratio  Folders 
1 2  Scott  Reels 
4  Scott  “Hi-Speed”  Pasters 

Operating  speeds  in  excess  of  60,000  per  hour  on 
edition  have  already  been  obtained  on  these  presses. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 


New  York 

230  W«it  41  ft  St 


Main  Office  and  Factory 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago 


1 330  Monadnock  Block 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


Y.)  Daily  Item,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forty-Forty  club. 

Basse*  A.  Beck,  business  manager, 
and  Harry  H.  Haddon,  managing 
editor,  of  the  S unbury  (Pa.)  Item,  are 
parmers  in  the  newly  form^  Sunbury 
Broadcasting  Company,  sponsor  of  radio 
station  WKOK.  Beck  and  Haddon 
were  associated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  station  in  September,  1933. 

James  R.  Wagner,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gasette  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Passenger  Club. 

Howard  P.  Grim,  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Leader  Pai^rs,  Staunton,  Va., 
is  in  a  serious  condition  at  Blue  Ridge 
Sanitarium,  near  (Charlottesville,  where 
he  has  been  undergoing  treatment. 

Edward  G.  Soik,  secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Purchase  and  Supply,  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Soik,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  April  14.  Mrs.  Soik  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Auburn  (N. 
Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser. 

Charles  A.  Cook,  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune-Star  advertising  staff, 
was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Sleis’  Bros,  department 
store  banquet. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager,  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Duck  Lake  Golf  club, 
near  Albion. 

Herbert  M.  Peck,  legal  counsel  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  was  recently  elected  to  his 
11th  term  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
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City  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager,  and 
J.  1.  Meyerson,  advertising  manager. 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Oklahoma 
City,  recently  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  (^icago.  Meyerson  recently 
silent  three  weeks  on  a  vacation  cruise 
on  the  Carribbean  accompanied  by  his 
wife. 

W.  E.  Blair,  of  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Neves-Record  advertising  staff, 
underwent  an  operation  at  Wesley  Long 
hospital,  April  10. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OHN  F.  NESS,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  resigned  to  become  station 
manager  of  KMTR. 

Horton  C.  Stanley,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  joined  the  New  York  News  as  a 
copy  reader. 

Robert  L.  Lane,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  will  return  to  his  old 
post  as  editorial  writer  of  the  paper  in 
May. 

Rex  William  Wallace,  sports  editor, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  and  correspondent  of  the  Editor 
&  PuBUSBER,  officiated  in  83  high 
school,  junior  high  school,  college,  rec- 
reactjonal  and  amateur-independent 
basketball  games  in  the  period  from 
October  15,  1933,  to  April  1,  1934.  In 
addition  he  also  covered  approximately 
25  other  contests  and  found  time  to 
play  in  31  games,  himself,  as  a  member 
of  a  local  amateur  team. 

Mrs.  Ida  Mynders  Penn,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  a  year  ago  to  join  a  society 
magazine,  has  rejoined  the  Commercial 
Appeal  as  society  editor. 

Ralph  W.  Davis,  San  Bernardino 
correspondent,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Rotary  Club. 

(ju*!  E.  Hayden,  Idaho  State  Journal 
reporter,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  recently 
caught  15  Rainbow  trout  out  of  sea¬ 
son  and  without  a  license,  with  a  wet 
fly  on  a  blustery  day.  But  the  catch 
was  made  from  a  pond  at  a  ffsh  hatch¬ 
ery,  where  he  was  obtaining  a  story. 

Vaughn  Hill,  formerly  with  United 
Press  for  the  last  five  years  and  capi¬ 
tal  correspondent  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  edition  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.,  columnist,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N,  C.)  Observer,  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  T.  D.  Kemp, 
III,  bom  recently. 

Mose  Fenical,  of  the  art  staff,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Telegraph,  has 
started  a  wieekly  sports  strip,  part 
drawing  and  part  photographical. 

Wilbur  Halbert,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  assigned  to  the  104th  Cavalry. 

Elizabeth  K.  Reid  and  Charles 
Fisher,  of  the  editorial  staff,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  are  co-authors 
of  a  murder  mystery  novel,  “Death  in 
the  State  House,’’  to  be  published  early 
in  May  by  Houghton-Mifflin.  It  Js 
their  first  novel. 

R  G.  Tilton,  formerly  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  and  later  editor  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Post,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  become  director  of  publici^  for  the 
Floyd  Young  for  Congress  Club,  with 
headquarters  in  Vincennes. 

Orlando  Blackburn,  of  the  Wewoka 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has  been 
named  editorial  chief  of  the  Maud 
(Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise. 

John  Park  Lee,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger  local  news  staff,  resigned 
last  week  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Record  staff. 

Miss  Norma  Davis,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  Beach  News  Service  under 
the  direction  of  Steve  Hannagan,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  die  Vaughan  B.  Con¬ 
nelly  News  Service  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  publicity 


for  the  Cavalier  Hotel  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Don  Ashbaugh,  district  attorney’s 
beat.  City  News  Service  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  written  a  book,  “Steerage 
Steward,”  based  on  his  experiences  on 
a  Dollar  Line  boat,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  publisher  interest. 

Tom  Lewis,  aviation  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  recently 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  .^kron  dirigible  disaster, 
pointing  out  the  development  of 
lighter-than-air  craft  since  the  tragedy. 

Walter  E.  Burton,  financial  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
resigned,  effective  May  1.  Mr.  Burton 
has  been  with  the  Herald  in  various 
capacities  for  the  past  12  years. 

Pierce  Egan,  for  several  years  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Journal,  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  Tidings,  the  official 
Catholic  diocesan  newspaper  for  the 
diocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Eugenia  C.  Harms,  editor  of  the 
women’s  page,  Cincinnati  Post,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  accept  a  position 
in  St.  Louis. 

A.  E.  H.  Coo,  city  editor,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  has  returned  from  Toronto, 
where  he  represented  Manitoba  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Ama¬ 
teur  Hockey  Ass(x:iation. 

Travers  Green,  formerly  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Daniel  Smith,  of  Detroit  and 
Columbus,  are  recent  additions  to  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States  staffs.  Mr. 
Smith  is  on  the  copy  desk  and  Mr. 
Green  on  general  assignments. 

Max  M.  Kesterson,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Kesterson,  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  April  7.  Mrs.  Kesterson  was  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Marion  Sailors,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press. 

Robert  H.  Coats,  Dominion  statis¬ 
tician,  formerly  with  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Toronto  World  reportorial  staffs, 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  annual  convoca¬ 
tion  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
next  month. 

Katherine  Hughes  is  running  a  special 
section  in  the  Boston  Her  aid  on  “Art 
News  and  Comment.” 

Bill  Margolis,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  has  join<^  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of  tlie 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  April  10  in  Fremont, 
Micdi.,  at  a  public  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  B.  Chapman,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  and  Charles  H.  Sessions,  of 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  have  been 
appointed  associate  directors  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  P.  Hartnett,  city  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  Western  New 
York  charter.  Greeters  of  America. 

W.  C.  (Parson)  Teague,  for  many 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennesseean,  is  now  editorial 
writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  succeeding  Bill  Adler, 
retired. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  s^rts  edi¬ 
tor,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  local  Rotary  club  for 
1934-35. 

Miss  Jack  Eileen  Markey  resigned 
from  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En^irer  & 
News  April  12  to  join  the  Moon- Jour¬ 
nal  society  department  of  the  same  city. 

George  B.  Shick,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  State  House  correspondent,  is 
under  treatment  for  an  elbow  fracture 
suffered  in  a  fall. 

William  R  Clark,  State  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
State  Gazette,  is  recovering  from  a  ton¬ 
sil  operation. 

F.  C,  Peters  has  been  named  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  succeeding  Carl  M.  Saunders, 
who  has  become  associate  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Augusta  (Ga.)  chronicle  Savanial 
.  River  Progress  Edition,  68  pagy, 
April  15  devoted  to  celebrating  the 
velopment  of  the  waterway  reachii^ 
135  miles  inland  and  the  industrial  (k 

velopment  of  the  valley. 

Boston  Ez’ening  American  8-page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Leonard  electric  r^ 
frigerators,  April  5. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald  “Anmai 
Spring  Real  Estate  Review”  with  it 
ailded  title  this  year  of  “Back  to  Pros- 
perity”  edition,  11  pages,  April  IS. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  An¬ 
nual  Home  Builders’  Section,  April  1(1 
16  pages. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-Neui, 
Mechanical  Refrigeration  Edition,  April 
2,  12  pages.  ' 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Spriig  | 
Garden  Number,  8  pages,  April  10. 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Uhm, 
April  14,  special  section  for  Lane  Dng 
Stores,  8  pages. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-Neva, 
6-page  section  April  11,  announcing  tk 
"Spring  Economy  Drive”  of  the  Grand 
Leader  department  store. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  April  10,6- 
page  supplement  second  annual  Electric 
Refrigeration  Show. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
April  9,  10-page  15th  annual  Autoon- 
bile  Show  supplement. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Obserur, 
April  9,  10-page  supplement  amal 
Automobile  Show. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  sp6 
cial  section  for  gas  stove  cooking  scM 
sponsored  by  local  dealers,  April  10, 
22  pages. 

Topeko  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  dau¬ 
ber  of  (^mmerce  section,  8  pagu 
April  9. 

Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News,  Okla¬ 
homa  Industrial  Exposition  edition,  34 
pages,  April  8. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sunday  Light, 
mechanical  refrigeration  section,  12 
pages,  April  8, 

Wichita  (Kam)  Eagle,  Wichiti's  6U 
anniversary  edition,  12  pages,  April  C 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  April  8, 
celebrating  Wichita’s  63d  birtheiay,  d- 
eluding  a  12-page  pageant  sectioa 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  April  12,  "hand¬ 
book  of  gardening^’  section,  16  pages 
tabloid  size. 

PRESS  ASSOClA’nON  NOTES 

AUL  COMLY  FRENCH,  presto 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden,  and  United  Prts 
representative  in  the  former  city,  was 
a  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  recentl; 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  Local  192,  in  Philadelphia. 

Brian  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Assodatol 
Press  Bureau  manager  addressed  the 
Anaheini,  Cal.,  Lions’  Qub  during  the 
California  Newspaper  Appreciatiai 
Week  observance,  on  his  experiencei 
as  a  reporter. 

Howard  Flieger,  of  the  Shaamt 
(Okla.)  News  and  Star,  formerly  ^ 
the  A.  P.  in  Kansas  Gty  has  joined 
the  St.  Louis  staff  of  the  A.  P.  Ben¬ 
nett  Wolfe,  night  manager  of  the  Okli- 
homa  City  A.  P.  bureau  has  gone  to 
the  New  York  City  bureau.  Franca 
J.  Kelly,  with  the  A.  P.  in  Missom 
has  been  transferred  to  Oklahoma  City 
succeeding  Wolfe. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  P.  R.  BRADY,  managiig 
editor,  Gloversville  (N,  Y.)  tfrrald 
and  president  of  the  newly  fonw 
Gloversville-Johnston  Newspaper  Guilt 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Todd  of  Stratford, 
Oinn.,  April  13. 

Edward  Saxe,  formerly  of  the  ^ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  to  Miss  EsW 
Dizek  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  Brook¬ 
line,  April  15. 

Frances  Durham,  of  the  Mempl^ 
Commercial  Appeal  s(x:iety  staff,  toDt- 
Barton  Etter,  recently. 

Margaret  Mason,  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  society  staff,  to  Ira  D*- 
ton,  at  Memphis,  April  24. 
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This  photograph  of  The  Evening  Star  Pressroom 
shows  part  of  the  recently  completed  Scott  In¬ 
stallation  consisting  of 

12  “Extra-High-Speed”  Units 
4  3:2  Ratio  Folders 
12  Scott  Reels 
4  Scott  “Hi-Speed”  Pasters 

Operating  speeds  in  excess  of  60,000  per  hour  on 
edition  have  already  been  obtained  on  these  presses. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

New  York  Main  Office  and  Factory  Chicago 

230  West  41  St  St  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  1 330  Monadnock  Block 
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_ Advertising  Agencies _ 

SOCONY- VACUUM,  SINCLAIR,  RICHFIELD 
LAUNCH  NEW  SPRING  CAMPAIGNS 

'‘Vast  New  Market”  Seen  in  Return  of  Unused  Cars  to  Service, 
Increased  Sales  of  New  Cars,  and  Care  Needed 
by  Millitms  of  Old  Cars 

SOCONY -  VACUUM  CORPORA-  appearing  in  farm  and  industrial  pub- 
TION,  Sinclair  Relining  Company  lications. 
and  Richtield  Oil  Corporation  of  New  Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of  New 
York,  have  joined  the  procession  of  oil  York  also  launched  its  spring  campaign 
firms  in  launching  spring  advertising  this  week.  Some  200  newspapers  in 
campaigns.  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 

The  campaign  of  the  Socony-  States  are  being  used,  with  an  increased 
Vacuum  Corporation  and  its  subsidi-  frequency  of  insertion  resulting  from 
aries  is  the  biggest  spring  drive  since  an  increase  of  about  a  third  in  the  ad- 
1929,  according  to  Eben  Griffiths,  ad-  vertising  appropriation  this  year.  The 
vertising  manager.  Alore  than  1,000  account  is  placed  by  Geyer-Comell 
newspapers  are  being  used,  together  Company,  New  York. 


SOCONY  -  VACUUM  CORPOR.\- 
TION,  Sinclair  Refining  Company 
and  Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of  New 
York,  have  joined  the  procession  of  oil 
firms  in  launching  spring  advertising 
campaigns. 

The  campaign  of  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Corporation  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  is  the  biggest  spring  drive  since 
1929,  according  to  Eben  Griffiths,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Alore  than  1,000 
newspapers  are  being  used,  together 
with  national  magazines,  spot  and  cliain 
radio  broadcasts,  and  billboards.  Five 
large  newspaper  advertisements  are 
scheduled,  with  the  appeal  alternating 
between  two  of  the  corporation’s  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  products — Alobiloil 
and  Alobilgas.  Copy  emphasizes  the 
need  of  preparing  cars  for  spring  and 
summer  driving. 

A  special  advertising  campaign  will 
be  placed  in  trade  and  industrial  pub¬ 
lications.  Because  of  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manufacturing  field 
during  recent  months,  promotion  di¬ 
rected  at  large  industry  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  it  was  announced. 

The  Socony-Vacuum  advertising  is 
placed  by  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Griffiths  pointed  out  three  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  a  “vast  new  mar¬ 
ket  for  automotive  petroleum  products 
this  spring.”  “The  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  he  said, 
“reports  that  scores  of  thousands  of 
cars  which  had  been  taken  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  are  now  back  on  the  highways 
again.  One  of  the  first  things  that  a 
man  does  when  he  gets  a  job  is  to 
place  his  car  back  in  active  use. 

“For  another  thing,  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  has  been  more  than  double 
that  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
with  more  than  740,000  new  cars  manu¬ 
factured. 

“It  has  also  been  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  15,000,000  cars  on  the 
road  today  that  are  more  than  four 
years  old.  Old  cars  must  be  properly 
cared  for  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
run.  With  the  unusually  cold  winter 
season  behind  us  and  the  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  among  motorists  of  the 
value  of  proper  maintenance  and  lubri¬ 
cation,  these  factors  have  all  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  increased  sales.” 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  New 
V’ork,  launched  new  advertising  April 
19  in  what  is  called  “one  of  the  largest 
and  most  intensive  campaigns  ev***-  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  company.”  Sinclair 
advertising  is  placed  by  F^eral  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York. 

Newspapers  in  340  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Sinclair  market  area 
are  being  used  in  a  dual  campaign. 
One  series  of  advertisements  consists 
of  three-quarter-page,  800-line,  and 
375-line  copy,  while  the  other  consists 
of  small  cartoon  advertisements  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  larger  ones.  Sin¬ 
clair  made  effective  use  of  small  car¬ 
toon  advertisements  to  brighten  its 
campaign  last  year. 

The  campaign  will  focus  on  Sinclair 
H-C  gasoline  and  Sinclair  motor  oils 
in  tamper-proof  cans.  To  emphasize 
the  potential  energy  in  H-C  gasoline, 
pictures  will  be  used  to  show  how 
a  single  pllon  might  lift  the  Empire 
State  Building  IK  inches  or  perform 
similar  feats. 

National  magazines  are  used  for  Sin¬ 
clair  advertising  of  an  institutional 
character,  keyed  in  with  the  newspaper 
campaign.  Likewise  billboards  and 
radio  will  be  coordinated.  A  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  is  offered  to  Sinclair  com¬ 
mission  agents. 

Special  advertising  for  Sinclair  mo¬ 
tor  oils  and  other  lubricants  is  also 


NEW  ADVERTISING  GROUP 

A  charter  for  the  All-Florida  Com¬ 
mittee.  Inc.,  organized  for  advertising 
Florida  through  newspapers  and  other 
media,  was  approved  April  14  in  Aliami 
by  Circuit  Court  Judge  W.  W.  Tram¬ 
mell.  Afartin  Andersen,  president,  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  and  Reporter-Star,  is 
listed  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
board,  and  Horace  E.  Loomis,  of  Miami, 
is  executive  secretary.  Alembers  of  the 
executive  board  include:  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son.  co-publisher,  Tampa  Times;  Ross 
A.  Reeder,  vice-president,  Miami  News; 
G.  C.  Willings,  publisher,  Pensacola 
Journal  and  News;  Russell  Kay  of 
Tampa;  Jesse  M.  Elliott,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Jacksonville  Times-Union;  C.  P. 
Helfenstein,  publisher.  Live  Oak  Su- 
wawtee  Democrat;  J.  J.  Schumann,  piili- 
lisher,  Vero  Beach  Press  Journal,  and 
Carl  Byoir  of  New  York. 

RELEASES  TWO  CAMPAIGNS 

The  Greco  Canning  Company,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  is  releasing  an  advertising 
campaign  featuring  De  Luxe  Integrity 
Brand  Asparagus  Style  Stringless 
Beans.  A  schedule  in  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers,  national  trade  and  general 
magazines  is  being  used.  Gantner  & 
Alattern  Company,  San  Francisco  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Gantner  swim  suits,  is 
using  magazines,  class  and  college  pub¬ 
lications  for  its  1934  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  Wickies  for  men  and 
Banda-Wickies  for  women  and  girls 
Both  advertising  campaigns  are  under 
direction  of  San  Francisco  office  of 
Emil  Brisacher  and  staff. 

BLACKMAN  ADDS  THREE 

Three  additions  to  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Blackman  Company,  New 
York,  have  been  announced  by  Carlo 
De.\ngelo,  radio  director  of  the  agency. 
Randolph  Hall,  formerly  in  the  radio 
department  of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc., 
and  later  in  charge  of  production  of 
programs  on  the  west  coast  for  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  becomes 
assistant  to  Mr.  DeAngelo  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Edward  Peyton  Harris  joins  the 
agency  as  a  writer  in  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment.  Mary  Louise  Anglin,  who  form¬ 
erly  assisted  Mr.  DeAngelo  at  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  has  been  appointed  general 
office  assistant. 

SUGAR  CAMPAIGNS  BEGIN 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  associate,  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  have  inau^- 
rated  their  1934  newspaper  advertismg 
campaigns  on  Domino  and  Franklin 
packaged  sugars  respectively.  The 
spring  campaign  which  has  just  begun 
will  continue  through  May.  Plans  for 
summer  and  fall  advertising  will  be 
announced  later.  The  advertising  is 
placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

MATHES  AGENCY  NAMED 

Daniel  W.  Dietrich,  president  of 
Luden’s,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  Luden’s 
Menthol  Cough  Drops,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  advertising  counsel. 


TO  ADVERTISE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Newspaper  advertising,  platform 
and  radio  speakers,  and  other  forms  of 
publicity  will  be  used  by  Wisconsin 
members  of  the  National  Butter  com¬ 
mittee  to  expound  the  virtues  of  butter  ' 
and  other  dairy  products,  it  was  decided 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee  April  9. 
Funds  for  this  program  are  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  voluntary  contributions  of 
5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  butter  sold  by  i 
members  of  the  group.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  total  raised  will  be  retained 
for  local  advertising  and  the  remainder 
sent  to  the  national  butter  industry  com¬ 
mittee. 

HAS  INSURANCE  ACCOUNT 

Announcement  has  been  made  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Grant  L.  Hill,  director 
of  agencies  of  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  that  the  company 
will  start  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  about  May  1.  The  Buchen  Coni- 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  is 
handling  the  copy  to  be  placed  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Sales  'campaigns  and 
promotional  material  have  been  prepared 
by  the  sales  promotion  division  of 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life. 

TOOK  GAS  CASE  TO  PUBLIC 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco,  took  its  case  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  last  week  when  it  used  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  25  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  of  Northern  California  to 
explain  its  position  in  connection  with 
recent  decision  of  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  which  ordered  a  dras¬ 
tic  reduction  in  gas  rates.  The  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  were  used  to 
blanket  the  territory  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  serves  natural  gas. 

BIG  BUDWEISER  DRIVE 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  April  18 — Anheuser-Busch, 
which  for  50  years  has  consistently  used 
local  newspaper  advertising,  is  releas¬ 
ing  a  nation-wide  schedule  featuring 
Budweiser.  The  campaign  calls  for  a 
consistent  newspaper  schedule,  reaching 
its  maximum  in  summer,  the  best  beer 
selling  season,  .  Details  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  could  not  be  learned.  The  adver¬ 
tising  being  placed  by  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 

JOCELYN  JOINS  K.  &  E. 

Glen  Jocelyn  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  Mr. 
Jocelyn  was  formerly  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Bamberger’s,  and  before 
entering  the  department  store  -field  had 
been  copy  chief  of  Lavin  &  Co.,  Boston 
agency.  He  also  was  a  writer  with 
Dorrance  Sullivan  &  Co.;  the  Geyer 
Company ;  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  of 
Cleveland;  and  other  agencies. 

CHURCHILL-HALL  NAMED 

Continental  Paper  &  Bag  Corporation, 
a  Division  of  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  appointed  Chur- 
chill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  its 
advertising. 


BIG  COAST  CAMPAIGN 


I 


Continental  Baking  Company  Utini 
Color  Advertising  in  Selling  Drive 

One  of  the  largest  color  campaigns 
ever  used  in  the  West  was  released  on 
April  15  by  Continental  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  using  full-page  four-color  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Sunday  magazines  of 
newspapers  in  the  Associated  News¬ 
paper  Color  Group.  The  schedule 
will  run  for  three  months,  with  f^^ 
quent  full-page  insertions  in  four  colors. 

The  copy  features  Wonder  Breadj 
with  illustrations  calling  attention  to 
this  year’s  fashion  trends  for  more 
curves  in  the  feminine  figure. 

The  present  campaign,  which  appears 
exclusively  in  the  Pacific  Coast  terri¬ 
tory,  is  the  first  time  that  Wondo 
Bread  has  been  featured  in  newspapers 
in  color,  was  prepared  by  the  New 
York  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  with  the  color  plates  being 
made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  the 
direction  of  Associated  Newspaper 
Color,  Inc. 

NAMED  PORTLAND  MANAGER 

Smith  &  Drum,  Inc.,  Pacific  Coast 
advertising  agency,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  James  L.  Hays  as  resi¬ 
dent  manager  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
with  offices  in  the  Woodlark  Building, 
Portland,  Ore.  Hays  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

GRAY  HEADS  R.  J.  REYNOLDS 

James  A.  Gray,  vice-president  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  April  16.  S.  Clay  Wil¬ 
liams,  retiring  president,  was  made  vi(x- 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  all  other 
officers  were  re-elected. 

HOYT  AGENCY  ADDS  TWO 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc,  has 
made  the  following  additions  to  its  staff: 
Sherman  L.  Smith,  located  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  as  account  executive;  William 
P.  Smith  as  a  member  of  the  copy  (fc- 
partmeiit  at  the  New  York  office 

LAWN  MOWERS  TO  TRACY 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  agents 
for  the  Townsend  Lawn  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  lawn  mowers.  Newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  be  used. 

GETS  OIL  BURNER  ACCOUNT 

George  L.  Clift  Coinpany,  Boston, 
distributor  of  Century  oil  burners,  has 
appointed  Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston,  to 
direct  their  advertising.  Newspajw 
and  direct  mail  advertising  are  bong 
used  in  a  new  campaign. 

IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
publishers’  representatives,  will  occupy 
new  quarters  at  270  Madison  avenue, 
on  April  23. 


•*Our  third  concerned.  In  my  n»nA  »wj»  ^  by  ^ 

the  PARTLOWE  minimum  coot 

increase  in  circulation  at  a  mimn. 


®he  ©harles  Part  Iou)e6!o 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

S:y:r.  f^Iccr.Occ'dantal  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana. ^ 
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So  I,  the 
Asked  Casey, 


Editor 

the  Bricklayer 


The  only  man  in  town  who  does  not  tell  me  how  to  nm  my  paper 
is  Casey,  the  bricklayer-philosopher.  That  is  why  I  go  to  Casey 
when  I  want  advice. 

Yesterday,  while  watching  Casey  building  walls  for  the  new  hotel, 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  Sun-Times. 

He  split  a  brick  in  half.  “I  like  it  all  right,”  he  said.  “Ye  get 
all  the  sports  an’  police  news.  Me  old  lady  likes  it,  too,  specially 
the  cookin’  page  an’  the  funnies.  But  me  boy  Tim,  now — the  one 
that’s  goin’  to  college — he  don’t  like  it  so  well.” 

Like  other  editors  I  wouldn’t  give  two  whoops  for  a  college  boy’s 
opinion,  but  Tim  Casey  was  different.  He  had  his  father’s  gift — 
that  rare  thing  called  insight.  So  I  asked,  “What  doesn’t  Tim  like 
about  it?” 

“He  says  ye  don’t  print  enough  news  about  the  things  that  makes 
life  worth  livin’.  Ye  get  all  the  big  news  about  wars  an’  murders  an’ 
divorces.  But  the  avridge  home  ain’t  a  battlefield.  In  all  the 
families  we  know,  there  ain’t  one  that’s  ever  had  a  murder  or  even 
a  divorce. 

“An’  yet  there  is  things  goin’  on  every  day,  Tim  says,  that  is 
always  changin’  and  betterin’  the  lives  of  everybody  we  know.  An’ 
that’s  the  kind  o’  news  he  thinks  ye  ought  to  be  printin’.” 

“I’d  be  delighted  to  print  this  wonderful  news,”  I  said  with  some 
sarcasm,  “if  I  had  any  idea  of  what  it  is.” 

Casey  smoothed  the  mortar  between  bricks.  “Well,  for  one  thing, 
there’s  science.  Tim  had  to  buy  out  o’  town  papers  to  read  about 
that  big  telescope  mirror  that  was  poured  a  while  back.  Those  papers 
was  full  of  it.  Lots  of  other  things  ye  miss,  too,  he  says.” 

“Nonsense!”  I  growled.  “I  get  all  the  big  news  of  science.  If 
anything  important  like  the  electric  light  or  the  airplane  comes 
along.  I’ll  have  the  story.  But  things  like  that  don’t  happen  every 
day.  And  the  little  things — well,  they  just  don’t  have  enough  news 
value.” 

“But  if  ye  miss  all  the  little  things,”  he  said,  tapping  a  brick  with 
his  trowel  for  emphasis,  “maybe  ye’ll  miss  a  lot  o’  the  big  ones,  too. 
— An’  maybe  ye’re  wrong  about  the  little  things. 

“It  looks  to  me  like  science  is  like  this  brick  wall.  Ye  see  me 
buildin’  it  up  brick  by  brick  an’  ye  don’t  see  no  news  value  in  it, 
do  ye?” 


“No,  I  don’t,”  I  agreed,  wondering  what  he  was  driving  at. 

“But  if  I  was  to  come  back,”  he  continued,  “after  this  hotel  was 
finished  an’  all  the  rooms  filled  up,  an’  in  the  middle  o’  the  night  I 
was  to  tear  this  wall  down — well,  in  the  momin’  there’d  be  a  lot  o’ 
mad  guests  and  ye’d  find  there  was  a  whole  lot  o’  news  value  in  a 
brick  wall.” 

“But  what  has  that  to  do  with  science?”  I  demanded. 

“Well,  if  ye  could  tear  down  in  one  night  all  the  benefits  that 
science  has  built  up  brick  by  brick — in  just  the  last  twenty  years, 
say — why  ye’d  find  ye  had  more  news  than  ye  had  paper  to  print 
it  on. 

“Ye’d  find  yerself  crankin’  up  1914  autos.  There’d  be  no  talkin’ 
pictures  an’  the  silent  ones  would  not  be  much  good.  There’d  be  no 
electric  iceboxes  or  radios;  an’  airplanes  would  still  be  freaks  for 
showin’  at  the  county  fair.  An’  that’s  only  countin’  the  big  things. 
Everything  that  was  discovered  or  invented  before  1914  would  be 
ruined,  or  mostly  so,  if  ye  took  away  all  the  little  improvin’  gadgets 
that  has  been  added  to  them. 

“An’  considerin’  that  makin’  all  these  new  things  has  mt.  ie  new 
jobs,  ye’d  better  figure  ye’d  be  throwin’  half  the  town  out  o’  work. 
That  would  mean  a  lot  o’  starvin’  people  an’  a  lot  o’  sick  people. 
An’  the  doctors  wouldn’t  have  all  their  new  medicines  an’  ways  o’ 
healin’. 

“Yeah.  If  ye  took  away  all  the  bricks  science  has  built  up,  ye’d 
have  a  lot  o’  sorrowin’  an’  sufferin’  in  this  town,  an’  plenty  o’  news 
to  print — an’  some  mighty  old-fashion  presses  to  print  it  on. 

“An’  if  the  news  value  is  there  when  ye’re  goin’  backwards,  it 
must  be  there  when  ye’re  goin  forwards.  Maybe  ye  just  don’t  see 
it  right.” 

“Maybe  I  don’t,”  I  said,  thoughtfully. 

“An’  another  thing  about  science  news — it  ain’t  like  news  o’  war 
an’  murder  an’  holdups.  It  don’t  always  mean  sorrow  for  somebody. 
This  science  news  is  about  new  inventions  an’  discoveries.  Things 
that  don’t  hurt  people  but  brings  ’em  health  an’  happiness  instead.” 

I  thanked  Casey  for  his  advice  and  went  back  to  my  desk  to  think 
it  over.  And  after  a  while  I  decided  that  he  was  right  and  that  my 
paper  ought  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  news  about  science  and  other 
things  that  make  life  “worth  livin’.” 


SCIEISCE  SERVICE  Supplies  the  Worthwhile  News: 


®  Daily  Mail  Report — About  ISOO  words  report- 
ins  major  achievements  and  discoveries  in  all  fields 
of  science.  Pictures  in  mat  form. 

#  Ttlcgraphic  Service —  Most  urgent  science 
news  and  convention  coverage  laid  down  to  leased 
wires  out  of  Washington  or  filed  press  rate  collect. 
Copy  follows  by  mail. 


®  Science  Today— Special  daily  articles  inter¬ 
preting  and  backgrounding  current  news  of  science. 

0  Feature  Series^~s^uences  of  three  to  ten 
articles  on  special  scientific  developments  of  great 
popular  interest. 

0 Preparedness— Science  morgue  that  may  at 
any  time  build  SO-word  bulletin  into  1000-word  story 
of  major  importance. 


0  Science  SllOrtS^~Bight  sentence-paragraphs 
daily,  crowded  srith  scientific  information.  Excellent 
for  editorial  page  feature  or  filler. 

0  Stars  of  the  Month  — MonThly  2000-word 
feature  describing  ever-changing  skies.  Illustrated 
with  attractive  sky  charts  in  mat. 


B7~in»1  Group— ‘All  science  news  and  features 
services  may  be  purchased  in  a  budget  group  at  little 
more  than  the  price  of  one  feature. 


Science  Service  is  the  institution  for  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  science.  It  was  organized  in  1921  as  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  with  trustees  nominated  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  B.  W.  Scrippa  Estate  and  the 
journalistic  profession. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


WATSON  DAVIS, 
Director 


21st  and  Constitution  Avenue 

Washington,  D.  C. 


And  speaking  of  bricks — Be  sure  to  visit  Booth  4  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Waldorf-Astoria,  to  sec  one  of  the  oldest  bricks  in  the 
world,  the  floating  magnets  and  other  wonders  of  science. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  year  1934,  as  hardened  readers 
of  this  column  may  have  suspected, 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  year  in 
many  respects.  It  is  the  year  in  which 
the  square  bathtub  made  its  appearance 
under  the  auspices  of  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  being  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  roto  sections  of  some  75 
cities  and  in  magazines. 

It  is  the  year  which,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts  assen^led  by  V.'X'^ivadou,  Inc.,  is 
destined  to  “be  a  talcum  year” — a  pros¬ 
pect,  we  might  say  if  our  better  nature 
did  not  interfere,  calculated  to  blanch 
the  face  of  the  nation.  Acting  upon 
the  findings  of  its  talcum  experts,  Viva- 
dou  is  to  begin  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  April  22  in  Sunday  newspapers 
of  36  dties,  with  the  intention  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  “powder  line”  at  the 
steulders  and  encouraging  the  unin¬ 
hibited  extension  of  the  powdering  habit 
to  all  points  south. 

And  then  1934  might  be  put  down  as 
the  occasion  when  an  advertising 
agency’s  apparently  off-handed  publicity 
release  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
that  proved  to  have  unsuspected  atten¬ 
tion  value  and  pulling  power. 

“We  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  newspaper  to 
report  the  following  request  from  the 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
advertising  agency,”  said  a  letter  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  Editor  &  Publisher  of¬ 
fice  from  Charles  W.  Britton,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer.  But  he  was  not  the 
first.  Already  there  had  been  similar 
letters  from  Bradley  Welfare,  publisher 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Boy,  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  from  Dolph 
Simons,  business  manager  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Kan.)  Journal-World,  from  W. 
T.  Sitlington,  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  from  W.  G.  Wilkes, 
of  the  Biloxi  and  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Herald.  The  comments  ranged  from 
rather  bitter  nominations  for  the  “Gall 
Prize  of  the  Universe”  to  a  sarcastic 
implication  that  someone  was  unable  to 
recognize  an  advertisement  when  he 
had  written  one.  The  mildest  comment 
was  merely:  “Another  laugh.” 

A  typical  letter:  “I  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  such  a  request  from 
even  the  most  ambitious  press  agent, 
let  alone  from  a  firm  that  connects  the 
word  ‘advertising’  w'ith  its  name.” 

*  *  * 

Here  is  the  item  in  question, 
thoughtfully  labeled  “News  story 
for  immediate  release”: 

HOW  TO  CLE.\N  14  ALUMINUM 
UTENSILS  FOR  Ic 
It  takes  no  housewifely  magic  to  make 
fourteen  pieces  of  aluminum  glisten  like 
new  at  the  cost  of  a  cent.  Home-makers 
everywhere  report  that  the  above  accom¬ 
plishment  boils  down  to  asking  your  grocer 
for  Brillo,  the  popular  metal-fibre-pad-and- 
cake-of-soap  cleaner.  It  saves  labor,  too. 
And  here  is  the  accompanying  letter: 
Enclosed  is  a  brief  news  article  which  we 
believe  your  readers  will  find  very  interest¬ 
ing. 

We  would  appreciate  it  exceedingly  if  you 
will  consider  this  story  for  early  publication. 

Hoping  to  see  the  article  in  print  soon, 
and  with  many  thanks,  we  remain,  etc. 

P.  S. — Is  tfais  asking  too  much:  Please 
mail  us  three  tearsheets  for  our  files, 
a  a  a 

ITH  the  big  advertisers  in  the 
oil  industry  all  launched  on  their 
spring  campaigns,  advertising  men  were 
interested  this  week  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  a  Brookljm  garage  man 
on  a  charge  of  substituting  a  little 
known  brand  of  gasoline  for  Socony 
gasoline.  The  driver  who  delivered  the 
gasoline  was  fined,  and  the  man  who 
accepted  the  delivery  received  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence.  The  case  was  said  to 
be  the  seventeenth  conviction  in  the  last 
vear  on  charges  of  gas  substitution. 

♦  *  ♦ 

HW.  FAIRFAX  ADVERTISING 
•  AGEN(Df,  New  York,  announc¬ 
ing  a  move  to  new  and  larger  quarters, 
adds  its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  optimism 
regarding  to  business  conditions.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  half  a  dozen  national  accounts 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  it  is  stated, 
necessitated  the  move,  while  increased 
appropriations  of  old  clients,  some  of 


whom  have  been  operating  on  skeleton 
schedules  for  years,  more  than  match 
the  added  billing  of  the  new  accounts. 

The  new  quarters  occupy  the  sixth 
floor  at  19  East  47th  Street,  New  York. 
The  agency,  founded  in  1893,  was  one 
of  the  original  tenants  of  the  World 
Building  and  stayed  there  36  years. 
Five  years  ago  it  moved  to  521  Filth 
Avenue. 

*  *  * 

URRENT  advertising  trends,  as  ap¬ 
praised  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Chicago  agency: 

“The  ‘bleed’  page,  with  its  decided 
advantages  for  publisher  and  advertiser, 
is  coming  into  greater  use.  ‘Margin* 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  smaller-than-page  copy  is  now 
appearing.  Comic,  semi-comic  and  pic¬ 
ture  story  ads  continue  strong  .  .  . 
Newspapers  make  progress  in  color  run- 
of-paper  advertising.  Better  color,  bet¬ 
ter  register,  better  use  make  it  practi¬ 
cal  and  effective  for  large  space  adver¬ 
tisers.  .  .  .  Utter  frankness  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy — more  facts,  truth  dram¬ 
atized,  will  be  the  trend  for  years  to 
come.  Watch  Macy  and  Gimbel  adver¬ 
tising  if  you  doubt  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  pays.” 

«  *  4 

Reform  in  the  retail  advertising 
field,  with  comparatively  little  pub¬ 
lic  clamor,  is  definitely  under  way,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  a  recent 
address  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  he  made 
this  comment: 

“The  effect  of  the  recovery  program 
on  retail  advertising  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  brief  statement.  The  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  retail  field,  by 
removing  the  tendency  to  be  careless  in 
making  advertising  claims,  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  worked  benefits  greater  than  can 
possibly  be  measured.  It  has  not  by 
any  means  eliminated  all  abuses,  but  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  providing  a  ‘stop- 
signal’  on  unfounded  hysterical  claims, 
sensational  exaggerations,  cut  -  throat 
disparagement  of  competitors,  unbeliev¬ 
able  superlatives,  the  use  of  inflated 
comparative  values,  and  other  down¬ 
right  dishonest  practices.  Today  there 
is  definite  evidence  existing  in  many 
stores  of  double-checking  each  state¬ 
ment.  Some  stores  have  even  adopted 
’Truth  in  Advertising’  as  an  effective 
consumer  appeal.  Others  are  revising 
downward  many  true  statements  which, 
though  true,  sound  incredulous  and 
whidi  might  be  questioned  by  the  aver¬ 
age  individual.  This  is  a  healthy  trend 
and  will  likely,  have  the  effect  of  im¬ 
proving  advertising  to  the  level  of  that 
followed  by  the  most  scrupulous  adver¬ 
tiser,  rather  than  down  to  the  level  of 
the  advertiser  who  spends  hours  of 
thought  on  how  to  be  sensational  and 
still  not  violate  the  code.” 

Mr.  Sweitzer  reported  that  many  new 
interpretatiems  on  advertising  methods 
are  being  made  and  that  they  will  be 
compiled  into  a  manual  later. 


HAVE  NURSERY  ACCOUNT 

W.  E.  Sproat  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Feesley  Nurseries,  Lib- 
retyville.  Ill.  Newspapers  and  radio 
will  be  used. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  thU  gresCState  you  mutt 
use  the  leaden; 

’THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI- WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

SaiiofuU  R€pre§eniatitet 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franeiaco 


NAMED  P.A.C.A.  SECRETARY 

Miss  Florence  Gardner,  executive 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Pacific  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  Association  by  President 
Walter  W.  R.  May.  Miss  Gardner  will 
maintain  permanent  headquarters  at  703 
Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  where  she 
will  continue  her  activities  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Qub  and 
serve  the  P.A.C.A.  on  a  part-time  basis. 
G.  W.  King  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
was  elected  senior  vice-president  of  the 
P.A.C.A.  at  the  Sacramento  convention 
in  1933,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Marion  C. 
Nelson,  president  of  L.  S.  (jillham  Com¬ 
pany,  Salt  Lake  City. 


GRISWOLD  AGENCY  MERGES 

Griswold  Company,  New  York 
agency,  has  merged  with  Thomas  H. 
Reese  &  Co.,  also  of  New  York.  -Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Griswold,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Reese  agency,  will  continue  to  di¬ 
rect  the  accounts  he  handled  in  his  own 
business.  Previously  he  was  a  vice- 
president  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


PURO  FILTER  TO  SUMNER 

Puro  Filter  Corporation  of  .America, 
maker  and  distributor  of  water  coolers 
and  purifiers,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  New 
York. 


GETS  INSURANCE  ACCOUNT 

Assicurazioni  Generali  di  Trieste  e 
Venezia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  insur¬ 
ance  company,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


BREWER  NAMES  AGENCY 

The  Balboa  Brewing  Company,  Ver¬ 
non,  Cal.,  makers  of  Balboa  beer,  have 
named  Chet  Crank,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
agency,  as  advertising  counsel. 


GETS  ARCO  COFFEE  ACCOUNT 

-Anderson-Ryan  Coffee  Company  of 
Duluth,  makers  of  Arco  Coffee,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.  as  their  advertising  agent. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Stack-Goble,  Chicago  agency,  is  now 
handling  the  account  of  Bastian  Bless¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago  manufacturers 
of  soda  fountain  equipment. 


BANK  TO  COWAN  &  DENGLER 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York, 
has  placed  its  advertising  with  Cowan 
&  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE  CLOSED 

With  the  closing  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  .Archer  Advertising  Company,  Hany 
Schmeiderman  and  his  associate,  F.  J. 
O’Connell,  are  placing  the  accounts  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  the  Archer  agency  in 
Chicago,  through  E.  H.  Brown  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  140  South  Dearborn 
street.  The  Archer  agency  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  through  its  Cincinnati 
office. 


BEDEAU  WITH  MARCHANT 

Hugo  A.  Bedeau,  for  the  last  five 
years  account  executive  of  the  Ham- 
man-Lesan  Co.,  San  Francisco  advertis- 
ing  agency  now  retired  from  business, 
has  joined  the  Marchant  Calculating 
Machine  Company  as  agency  manage 
in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  sales 
district. 


PLANNING  OVERCOAT  DRIVE 

Layman,  Berkwits  &  Scott,  Inc^ 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  men’s 
overcoats,  has  appointed  Hirshon-Gar- 
field  &  deGarmo,  Inc.,  10  East  40tli 
street.  New  York  City,  as  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  counsel.  Magazines 
and  trade  papers  will  be  used  to  feature 
a  new  Ime  of  coats  for  the  fall. 


BBDO  PROMOTES  TWO 

B.  C.  Duffy,  head  of  the  contract  d^ 
partment,  and  T.  L.  Bates,  account  rep¬ 
resentative,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  have  bea 
elected  vice-presidents  of  that  agency. 


AD  TIPS 


ISonahae  &  Coe,  1501  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Now  handling  account  tor 
Itieacr  &  Company,  Venlda  Hair  Net  and 
Shampoo.  New  Yprk. 

L.  11.  Hartman  Compan.v,  444  MadUoi 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Now  handlini 
account  for  the  Fada  Radio  &  Electric 
Corporation,  Long  Island  City. 

lleath-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  W.  Wacker 
drive,  Chicago.  Releasing  some  addi¬ 
tional  orders  to  newspapers  on  Merrold 
.Tohnson  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Puzzle  Copy. 

J.  Wideman  I.ee,  Jr.,  122  East  42nd 
street.  New  York  City.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Henry  Clay  &  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Corona  cigars.  New  York. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenne. 
New  York  City.  Placing  account  for 
Beldlng-IIemtngway-Cortlcelll  Compan;, 
silks.  New  York. 

Root  Advertising  Compan.v,  440  Sontk 
Dearliorn  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orderi 
to  a  few  newspapers  on  South  Rend  Ice 
&  Beverage  Company,  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  Iloosler  Beer. 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  6 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  t’aini 
some  radio  announcement  copy  in  newi- 
papers  on  Schlltz  Brewing  Company, 
Milwaukee. 


Announcing  the  Appointment  of 

EDWARD  N.  DOLBEY^Jr. 

AS  SPECIAL  SALES  AGENT  FOR  AMERICA’S 
LEADING  PATTERN  FEATURE 


Some  Increases  March  193^  over  March  1933 

Atlanta  Journal  .... 

108  per  cent 

Raltimore  Sun  .... 

65 

U 

u 

Chicago  Tribune  .... 

138 

u 

i< 

Cleveland  News  .... 

169 

u 

a 

Cincinnati  Times  Star 

138 

u 

u 

Indianapolis  News 

103 

it 

u 

Ixmisville  Courier  Journal 

102 

it 

it 

Nashville  Tennessean 

211 

u 

it 

St.  Paul  News  .... 

165 

u 

u 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  . 

101 

a 

it 

PEERLESS  FASHION  SERVICE 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1884  -  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  -  1934 

and 

New  Improved  Models 

in  all  lines 

Now  Ready  for  your  Current  and  Future  Needs 


INVESTIGATE 


For  a  half  century  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  has 
devoted  its  efforts  to  the  development  of  newspaper  mechanical 
equipment. 

W e  need  but  mention  to  older  publishers  the  utter  dearth  of 
satisfactory  presses  for  active  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  until 
DUPLEX  developed  and  marketed  {1884-1889)  its  Flat-Bed 
Perfecting  Press. 

Likewise  for  years  newspapers  growing  to  rotary''  range 
sought  in  vain  from  the  established  rotary  press  builders  a  single¬ 
plate  high-speed  press  to  afford  them  economical  production  and 
pages  by  twos  at  full  speed.  DUPLEX  came  to  their  help 
(1905-1910)  with  the  Tubular y  filling  the  need. 

Again  as  **skyscraper"  rotaries  were  evidently  awkward  and 
costly  in  construction  and  operationy  DUPLEX  saw  a  need  and 
solved  it  with  another  new  constructiouy  the  Unit  Type 
(1910-1915). 

Today y  DUPLEX  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  every  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  press  type  is  of  DUPLEX  invention 
and  leadership  in  development;  and  that  new  models 
for  present-day  needs  are  now  perfected  and  ready. 


FLATBED  -  TUBULAR  -  UNIT  TYPE 
HIGHEST  NET  PRODUCTIVE  SPEEDS 
COLOR  -  ALL  PAGE  COMBINATIONS 


Our  representatives  will  be  at  the  TV  aid  or f  Rooms 
851-53-55  as  usual  during  the  Conventions.  Come  in 
and  see  us,  or  ^phone  us.  Let  U£  t^U  you  direct  o/ 
current,  new  and  improved  designs  and  products 
available. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEKy  MICH. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CANADA  FIXES  RAIL 
NEWSPRINT  RATES 

New  Schedule  Provide*  Both  Increase* 

and  Decrease*  on  Movement*  of 
Paper  to  U.  S. — I.C.C.  Rul¬ 
ing  Used  a*  Basis 

(By  telegraph  to  £ditok  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  April  18 — Revised  rates 
on  newsprint  in  transit  from  Canadian 
mills  to  United  States  points  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  judgment  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  which 
is  in  line  with  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Since  1929  the 
various  complications  connected  with 
these  rates  have  been  studied  by  the 
commissioners  as  a  result  of  protest 
then  made  by  Canadian  shippers  of 
newsprint. 

The  new  rates  provide  for  increases 
and  decreases  from  those  at  present 
in  force.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  have  rates  more  properly  related 
to  the  distances  hauled,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  present  rate  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  different  produc¬ 
ing  points  in  Canada. 

The  judgment  was  written  by  S.  J. 
McLean,  assistant  chief  commissioner. 
A  statement  accompanying  the  judg- 
mOTt,  which  is  an  extensive  volume, 
said : 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  prescribed  a  readjustment,  in¬ 
volving  both  increases  and  reduction, 
of  the  rates  between  points  within  the 
United  States,  deferring  consideration 
of  the  international  rates,  insofar  as 
the  transportation  takes  place  within 
the  United  States,  pending  action  there¬ 
on  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Canada. 

“The  board  has  prescribed  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  international  rates  and 
fixed  reasonable  maximum  joint  rates. 
The  readjustment  provides  for  reduc¬ 
tions  as  well  as  increases  in  present 
rates. 

Briefly  stated,  the  principle  followed 
by  the  board  in  determining  reasonable 
maximum  joint  international  rates  is 
the  prescription  of  a  scale,  or  basis, 
that  attempts,  in  a  general  way,  to 
reflect  the  combination  of  (a)  the  trans¬ 
portation  service  for  the  Canadian  por¬ 
tion  of  the  international  movement; 
(b)  the  rate  level  applicable  within  the 
United  States  as  prescribed  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
United  States  portion  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  haul;  also,  to  the  extent  consid¬ 
ered  proper,  giving  weight  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  fair  rate  relationship  as 
between  competing  Canadian  and  United 
States  newsprint  producing  points  in 
Inching  common  markets.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  industry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  mainly  to  supply  the  United 
States  market,  and  over  M  per  cent  of 
the  total  Canadian  production  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States. 

“As  compared  with  the  present  rates, 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  board  are  upon 
a  more  consistent  basis,  more  properly 
related  to  the  distance  hauled,  but  pre¬ 
serving  substantially  the  present  rate 
relationship  as  between  the  different 
producing  and  shipping  points  in 
Canada.” 

The  judgment  fixed  the  rate  from 
Grand  Mere  group  of  mills  to  Chicago 
at  42  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  to  other 
points  in  the  central  freight  territory  at 
corresponding  rates.  The  Grand  Mere 
group  of  mills  includes  Bromptonville, 
Que.,  Buckingham  Junction,  Que.,  Cap 
de  la  Madeleine,  Que.,  Donnacona, 
Que.,  East  Angus,  Que.,  Espanola, 
Ont.,  Gatineau,  Que.,  Grand  Mere, 
Que.,  Hull  West,  Que.,  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ont.,  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  Ottawa,  Que¬ 
bec.  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ont.,  Trois  Rivieres,  Que., 
Windsor  Mills,  Ont. 

From  other  eastern  Canadian  points 
the  rates  will  be  made  by  addition  of 
the  following  arbitraries  to  the  rates 
applicable  from  the  Grand  Mere  group : 
St.  Ra3rmond,  Que.,  two  cents ;  Beaupre, 
Que.,  ZYa  cents ;  La  Malbaie,  Que.,  four 
cents;  Dolbeau,  Que.,  Jonquiere,  Que., 
Port  Alfred,  Que.,  and  River  Bend, 
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Que.,  five  cents ;  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  and 
Dalhousie,  X.  B.,  six  cents. 

The  judgment  also  provided  rates  based 
on  average  mileage  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  points  to  trunk  line  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  territories.  These  rates  range  from 
19  cents  a  100  pounds  for  not  over  160 
miles  up  to  43  cents  per  100  pounds 
when  not  over  1,000  miles.  From 
Thorold,  Ont.,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls,  the  rates  of  sixth-class  freight 
will  apply. 

From  Western  Canadian  mills  to 
all  territories  in  the  United  State> 
through  rates  will  apply  on  the  basic  of 
the  present  differential  added  to  the 
rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  from 
International  Falls,  Minn.  From  East¬ 


ern  Canadian  mills  to  southern  territory 
the  proposed  cancellation  of  Joint 
through  rates  is  disallowed. 

REOPENS  MOSCOW  OFFICE 

The  Moscow  Bureau  of  the  Shimbun 
Rengo  Sha  (Associated  Press  of 
Japan),  a  semi-official  Japanese  news 
agency,  which  had  been  closed  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  re-opened  and  with 
Kohei  Ogata  as  correspondent. 

OAKLAND  YEAR  BOOK 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  has  is¬ 
sued  its  1934  Year  Book,  containing 
192  pages  of  articles  and  illustrations 
describing  Oakland  and  Eastbay  com¬ 
munities. 


WOULD  BUY  PRICE  ASSETS 

Bowater’s  Canadian  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  a  Canadian 
corporation,  which  manufactures  news¬ 
print  paper,  has  notified  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  it  contemplates 
acquisition  of  the  mortgaged  assets  and 
probably  other  assets  of  Price  Broth¬ 
ers  &  Company,  Limited,  of  Quebec, 
which  is  in  bankruptcy. 

If  the  acquisition  is  made,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  may  be  changed  to  include 
“Price  Brothers.” 

The  company  expects  to  issue  $11,- 
061,600  first  mortgage  bonds  in  a  r^ 
organization  plan  for  the  old  Price 
Brothers  Company. 
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*  ••■MOVEMENT  IS  NOTED 


There  Is  ^^0^^ 
More  Money  To  Spend  In 
Michigan  Right  NO W I 

Factory  wheels  are  turning  in  Michigan — workers  are  earning  and 
spending.  Recovery  has  been  whole-hearted  in  this  great  industrial 
and  agricultural  state. 

The  Increased  buying  power  has  reached  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  the  state.  Business  is  VP — morale  is  VP — spending  is  VP 
— don’t  overlook  Michigan! 

Of  course,  when  you  think  of  Michigan,  you  will  naturally  think  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers — they  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  this  state 
and  its  business  opportunities. 

These  eight  daily  newspapers  reach  every  worth- 
while  home  in  the  eight  principal  marketing  areas 
^  outside  of  Detroit  with  more  than  a  quarter  million 

*  4^  of  concentrated  circulation.  Avoid  waste  or  dupll- 

ly  JourngX  cation  in  covering  this  great  Michigan  buying 

ti  M  power  by  using  the  Booth  Newspapers. 
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IGrandllai^ 
fmMy 
Saginaw  Da9y  News 
Kalamazoo  Gazene^^ 
jacksofi  Citizen  ratriot 
Bay  City  Daily  Tiffiel 
Muskegon  Cbronicle  y 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Eastern  Representative 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 

50  Esst  42n(l  St.,  New  York 


Western  Representative 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

ISO.North  Mich!(an  Ave.,  Chiesfo 
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Paul  Block  and  Associates 

Welcome  to  ^A(ew  Tork 
The  "Publishers  of  ^America 

^Assembled  in  <iAnnual  (Convention 


la  Bi 


N  recent  years  the  Newspapers 
of  America  have  rendered  an 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States — gloriously  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  traditions  of  a  free  press. 


The  natural  result  is  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  people]  of  the  United  States 
are  now  reading  and  depending  on 
their  Newspaper — to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever. 


Paul  Block 

C.  J.  Boyle 
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Ingraham  Read 
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Sam  Schmid 

Jack  Sughrue 

F.  A.  von  Ritter 
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Owen  Fleming 
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Ray  Dunigan 
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R.  A.  Nelson 

G.  Collier 

Del  Lupton 
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Don  Sias 

Fred  Lohr 
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W.  Heyneman 

W.  Rosen 

E.  A.  Davenport 
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Ray  Miller 

M.  J.  Sweeney 

E.  A.  Jennings 

Karl  Shull 

C.  F.  Sltta 

T.  1.  Crinion 

H.  G.  Wyman 

H.  Bradley 
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Harry  A.  Staab 
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Many  publishers  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  modernized  their  photo¬ 
engraving  plants. 

There  is  no  economy  in  makeshift 
equipment,  and  in  this  class  is  ma¬ 
chinery  that  has  outlived  its  time. 
Neither  is  it  economy  to  buy  cheap 
equipment.  Chemco  makes  only  the 


CHEMCO  PHOTOP 

205  W.  39lh  «e 
NEW  Yo: 

WORKS!  GLEN  CO 


Photo-Engravers  are  like  other  skill¬ 
ed  artisans.  They  respond  promptly 
when  given  superior  equipment  to 
work  with. 


c 

Photo- 


PAYS  BIG  D 

It  shortei 
ani 


Chemco  Vertical  Etching  Machine  made 
of  stainless  steel.  Etches  plates  24"x32'' 
and  smaller.  Eliminates  acid  fumes, 
speeds  production,  makes  better  plates 


Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera,  large  size  for  full  page  negatives  or 
smaller,  and  equipped  u:ith  the  JS'ew  Chemco  Highlight  Halftone 

Mechanism 


mm- 


t 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera  is 
used  by  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
results  secured  with  it  speak  for 
its  value.  It  is  now  made  with 
the  new  Chemco  disappearing 
screen  mechanism  which  permits 
a  combination  line  and  half-tone 
exposure  in  the  same  negative, 
for  highlight  work. 
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EMCO 

raving  Equipment 


DENDS  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

ime -consuming  operations 
id  vduces  superior  work 


best,  Chemco  equipment  is  designed 
to  give  the  publisher  the  most  for  the 
dollars  he  spends  for  photo-engraving, 
and  to  reduce  those  dollars  to  a 


minimum. 


Chemco  Combination  Stove- 
Cooler  speeds  production — elim¬ 
inates  the  defects  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cooling  and  buming-in 
systems. 

A  stove  and  a  cooler  combined  in 
one  unit.  Burns  the  plate  in  both 
top  and  bottom.  Will  not  soften 
the  zinc  like  open  top  stoves. 


Let  us  figure  on  Chem¬ 
co  equipment  for  your 
plant,  and  may  we  tell 
you  more  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  item 
of  equipment  we  make? 


Chemco  Stripjilm  Camera,  Junior  Size,  for  14x17  inches  Negatives 
and  smaller,  and  equipped  with  the  New  Chemco  Highlight 
Halftone  Mechanism 


SI 


DUCTS  INC. 
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JAMES  P.  ALLEY  DIES; 
NOTED  CARTOONIST 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  Artist 
Succumbs  to  Throat  Ailment  After 

Long  Illness — Drew  “Hambone” 
Syndicate  Strip 

(Special  to  Koitos  &  Publishes) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  17 — James  P. 
Alley,  staff  cartoonist  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  since  1916  and  wide¬ 
ly  known  throughout  the  newspaper 
field,  died  here  early  yesterday  at  Meth¬ 
odist  Hospital  after  a  protracted  illness. 
He  was  49  years  old. 

Mr.  Alley  was  nationally  known  as 
creator  of  the  syndicated  cartoon  "Ham- 
bone”  (King  Features),  and  as  the 
author  of  the  most  widely-published  pol¬ 
itical  cartoon  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1924.  The  cartoon  depicted  the 
Republican  elephant  singing  a  parody 
on  a  then  popular  song  which  Alley  cap¬ 
tioned,  “We  Ain’t  Goona  Steal  No  Mo’, 
No  Mo’,”  and  the  Democratic  donkey 
retorting,  “How  in  the  Hell  Can  the 
Country  Tell  that  You  Ain’t  Gonna 
Steal  No  Mo’?” 

Mr.  Alley  was  stricken  with  a  throat 
ailment  18  months  ago,  and  was  forced 
to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  on  April  1. 
His  work  was  taken  over  by  Jack 
Knox,  formerly  of  the  Nashihlle  (Tenn.) 
Evening  Tennessean.  His  son,  Calvin 
Alley,  himself  an  artist  of  local  note, 
had  for  some  time  been  “ghosting” 
for  his  father  in  drawing  the  syndicated 
“Hambone”. 

Mr.  Alley  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Nora  Lane,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Nona  Elizabeth 
Ahlgren,  wife  of  the  city  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  F.  El¬ 
mer  Caraway:  and  two  sons,  James, 
Jr.,  and  Calvin  Lane  Alley. 

Burial  was  in  Memorial  Park  Ceme¬ 
tery  here  today  after  services  at  St. 
Luke’s  Methodist  Church. 


Cl^bltuani 

JROY  WILLIAMS,  former  owner 
•  and  publisher  of  the  McAlester 
(Okla.)  News-Capital  and  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  legislature,  died  April  12 
at  Hollywood,  Cal.  His  wife  and  a 
daughter  survive.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  while  residing  at 
Lawton,  Okla. 

Samuel  G.  Diehl,  65,  veteran 
printer  and  for  the  last  10  years  a 
make-up  man  on  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times,  collapsed  on  his  way  to  work 
on  the  night  of  .\pril  12  and  died  a 
short  time  later  in  a  Reading  hospital, 
from  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 
He  was  a  member  of  Reading  T)rpo- 
graphical  Union  No.  68  for  more  than 
40  years. 

Marcus  A.  Cohen,  of  Brookline,  a 
former  member  of  the  Boston  Herald 
staff,  died  at  his  home  last  week  after 
a  sudden  illness.  He  is  survived  by  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

Guy  Blanchard,  64,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Miller  Rub’oer  Com¬ 
pany  and  editor  of  sales  publications 
for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  died 
Wednesday,  April  11,  at  his  residence 
in  .\kron  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months. 

A.  E.  Veatch,  64,  publisher  of  the 
Ranter  (Ore.)  Review,  died  in  a  Port¬ 
land  convalescent  home  April  7.  He 
had  long  been  ill. 

Joseph  P.  Wall,  50,  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  14  years,  died  April  9  at  his 
home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Wall  joined 
the  national  department  of  the  Tribune 
in  1918  and  worked  continuously  until 
1932,  when  illness  compelled  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

Edward  W.  Sargent,  71,  retired 
proofreader  on  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  died  recently  after  a  short  illness. 
Prior  to  his  retirement  five  years  ago 
he  was  connected  with  the  Times-Star 
for  more  than  40  years. 

Mrs.  Mable  Hitt  Clover,  68,  wife  of 
Samuel  T.  Qover,  editor  of  Los  An¬ 


geles  Saturday  Night,  died  at  her  home 
-•Vpril  12  from  a  sudden  heart  attack. 
She  was  art  editor  of  Saturday  Night, 
and  silent  the  day  before  her  death  at 
the  office. 

Melvin  J.  Hutchinson,  for  12 
years  general  advertising  director  of  the 
Hugh  C.  MacLean  publications,  died  in 
his  office  in  Toronto,  .■Vpril  12.  At  one 
time  he  was  city  editor  of  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner.  Later  he  joined  tne 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Leader,  and,  in 
the  days  when  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Bulletin  was  owned  by  the  Hon.  Frank 
Oliver,  he  was  its  business  manager. 

VTnton  R.  Shepard,  83,  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  lately  president  of  the  Ohio 
Law  Reporter,  died  recently. 

Frank  J.  Ryan,  55,  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  man,  died  in  that  city  April  8 
following  an  illness  of  two  years. 

C.  J.  Berg,  75,  publisher  of  the 
IVellsville  (O.)  Union,  died  recently 
in  the  East  Liverpool  City  Hospital 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  His 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  Carl 
Berg,  a  newspaperman  of  Cleveland, 
survive. 

Richard  Hause,  16,  and  Raymond 
Molina,  21,  circulation  delivery  boys 
for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune,  were  Durned  to 
death  in  an  automobile  wreck,  April  7. 
A  third  carrier,  Richard  M.  Krulish, 
was  seriously  injured. 

William  H.  Jones,  Sr.,  79,  for  33 
years  editor  of  the  Glasgow  (Ky.)  Re¬ 
publican,  died  recently  at  his  home  there 
after  a  short  illness. 

George  A.  Durand,  44,  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lynn  (.Mass.)  Evening 
Item,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last 
week. 

C.  C.  Furgason,  55,  traffic  manager 
for  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  either  jumped  or  fell  to  his 
death  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  .Vpril  14. 
He  had  been  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  office  in  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  because 
of  ill  health  and  had  been  here  with 
his  wife  for  his  health  since  January. 
His  wife  survives. 

Ora  j.  Parker,  78,  famous  through¬ 
out  the  country  two  decades  ago  as 
“The  LeSueur  Lyre,”  died  April  10  at 
his  home  in  LeSueur,  Minn.,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks.  Beginning  his 
work  as  a  rural  town  correspondent  for 
Twin  City  newspapers,  he  started  a 
series  of  tales  of  the  Baron  Munchausen 
variety,  siting  himself  “The  LeSueur 
Lyre,”  which  attracted  wide  attention 
because  of  their  clever  conception.  He 
also  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  verse.  Mr.  Parker  was  born  in 
Ohio  and  went  to  LeSueur  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  when  four  years  old.  He 
attended  school  in  LeSueur  and  later 
took  up  law.  Surviving  are  two  sisters. 

Thomas  A.  Malloy,  39,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  department,  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News,  died  April  13  in  his  home 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  since  failing  health  forced  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  journalism. 

William  Harper  Dean,  fiction 
writer  and  author  of  numerous  special 
articles  for  magazines,  died  Wednes¬ 
day,  .Vpril  11,  at  his  country  home. 
White  Haven,  on  the  Shenandoah 
River,  near  Berryville,  Va.  Mr.  Dean 
was  former  manager  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service  Department  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
Washington  home  was  at  2057  Park 
Road.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  about  four  years.  A  Mason  and 
member  of  the  Racquet  Club,  Mr.  Dean 
began  his  writing  career  as  editor  of 
the  Semi-Weekly  Express  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  For  a  considerable  period 
of  years  he  wrote  fiction  and  special 
articles  for  various  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.  As  a  representative  of  The 
Country  Gentleman,  Mr.  Dean  was  the 
first  correspondent  sent  abroad  during 
the  World  War  by  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication. 

Dorothy  Smith,  18,  a  clerk  in  the 
Monraino  (Cal.)  News-Post  business 
office,  was  fatally  shot,  early  Sunday 


morning,  April  15,  by  a  former  ad¬ 
mirer.  She  died  April  16  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  wounds. 

Edna  Mae  Cox,  32,  former  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  with  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Stuart,  Fla.,  Tuesday 
when  the  car  in  which  she  was  riding 
turned  over  in  a  ditch.  Roy  Pack, 
newspaper  photographer  of  Miami,  also 
was  injured  in  the  accident 

John  C.  Richardson,  54,  city  editor, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
died  suddenly,  April  17. 


J.  FRANK  HOOVER 


Publisher  of  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News- 

Ditpatch  Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

A  heart  attack,  following  an  illness 
of  more  than  a  year,  ended  the  career 
of  J.  Frank  Hoover,  64,  publisher  of 
the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch, 
early  on  the  morning  of  April  13. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  death  came  as  he  slept 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don,  Reid,  North  East,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  gone  for  a  visit.  He  was  born  at 
.Vshland,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1869. 

From  a  humble  beginning  as  a 
printer’s  devil,  Mr.  Hoover  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  own  paper,  the  Shamokin 
Daily  News,  which  a  year  ago  merged 
with  the  Shamokin  Dispatch. 

With  the  merger,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
made  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  combine.  Except  for  recent 
acute  attacks  of  illness  he  was  daily  at 
his  desk.  Had  he  lived  until  the  first 
week  in  June,  Mr.  Hoover  would  have 
celebrated  the  5()th  anniversary  of  his 
wedding  and  also  of  his  entrance  into 
the  printing  business. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  the 
daughter  at  whose  home  he  died. 


HAL  MARCHBANKS 

Hal  Marchbanks,  president  of  the 
Marchbanks  Press  and  known  interna¬ 
tionally  for  his  fine  printing  and  his 
use  of  artistic  type  faces,  died  April  13 
in  New  York.  He  was  56  years  old. 
Mr.  Marchbanks  was  known  best  for 
his  revival  of  the  use  of  471  Caslon 
Old  Style  type,  a  “face”  of  individuality, 
simplicity  and  dignity,  originally  de¬ 
signed  by  William  Caslon,  an  English 
printer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr, 
Marchbanks  used  the  type  for  many 
privately  printed  books  and  art  circulars 
which  his  press  produced. 


CHAUNCEY  S.  S.  MILLER 


Publicity  Director  Had  Been  Seen- 
tary  to  Five  World  Editor* 

Chauncey  Stiles  Stevens  Miller,  65, 
publicity  director  of  the  North  British 
and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  and  its  associated 
companies,  and  a  former  New  York 
newspaper  editor  and  reporter,  died 
Feb.  12  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  attended  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  then  becan* 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Star. 
Later  he  served  as  private  secretary  to 
five  managing  editors  of  the  New  York 
World,  including  Julius  Chambers  and 
Colonel  George  B.  Harvey,  later  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Miller 
became  a  reporter  for  the  World  and 
later  a  sports  writer  for  the  Evening 
World.  He  then  went  to  the  Nert 
York  Herald,  where  he  was  for  a  time 
Sunday  editor.  He  introduced  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  first  women’s  supplement  and  also 
wrote  financial  and  political  news  for 
the  Herald. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Mr. 
Miller  left  the  newspaper  field. 

Mr.  Miller  was  an  organizer  and 
former  president  of  the  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs’  convention  in  Berlin  in 
1929,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  .Association. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  author  of  “Down 
to  Brass  Tacks,”  a  direct  mail  adver-' 
tising  manual  for  local  fire  and  casually 
insurance  company  agents,  and  of  a 
number  of  magazine  articles.  His  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  Eleanora  Duse,  and  on 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Maine,  won 
him  high  praise. 

He  belonged  to  the  Silurians. 


LAWRENCE  D.  BLAND 

Lawrence  D.  Bland,  63,  for  30  yean 
editor  of  the  Union  Leader,  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  labor  leader,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  office  in  Chicago,  April 
16,  from  a  heart  attack. 


CONVENTION? 


CALVERT  GUS'HNE  STITH 

Calvert  Gustine  Stith,  for  32  years  on 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item^Tribune 
staff,  and  one  of  the  best  known  news¬ 
papermen  in  New  Orleans,  died  April 
14  at  his  home  there  following  a  15- 
month  illness.  Mr.  Stith  or  “Cally” 
as  he  was  known,  had  served  in  various 
editorial  capacities  and  also  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  magazine  articles.  A  native 
of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  he  worked  on  the 
old  Times-Democrat,  and  later  went  to 
New  Orleans.  He  left  the  Item  twice, 
once  to  join  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  second  time  to  join  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


WILUAM  L.  EDMONDS 

William  Lewis  Edmonds,  well-known 
Toronto  newspaperman,  died  in  Toronto 
April  14.  Born  in  England  75  years 
ago,  he  went  to  Toronto  60  years  ago. 
Mr.  Edmonds  had  been  with  the  Mail 
and  Empire  in  Toronto  and  the  Can- 
nington  (Ont.)  Gleaner  and  had  held 
the  position  of  financial  editor  on  the 
Toronto  World  and  Toronto  Globe. 
For  some  years  he  was  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  MacLean  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  still  actively  in  newspaper  work  as 
correspondent. 


COL.  JAMES  POTTER 

Cxilonel  James  Potter,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  well-known  sportsman  and  for 
the  last  23  years  general  agent  of  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Lines  Philadelphia 
office,  died  at  his  home  April  15  of 
pneumonia  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  70  vears  old. 


The  Waldorf-.istoria 
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Beyond  all  else.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  eaten 
to  you,  the  individual  .  .  .  your  every  pret 
erence  and  desire.  Rooms  have  every  nev- 
day  facility  .  .  .  circulating  ice  water,  it 
least  two  windows,  wardrobe  fitted  closets. 
Restaurants  afford  a  wide  variety  o( 
menus  and  prices.  Special  room  rates  tat 
extended  to  A.P.  and  A.N.P.A.  members. 
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Trade  Papes  Copy,  Second  Award, 
Single  and  Group 

Advertising  copy  written  in  Time 
magazine  style  and  published  in  Time, 
Tide  and  other  advertising  trade  pub¬ 
lications  won  the  distinguished  merit 
award  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  in  both  the  single  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  campaign  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  copy,  two  pieces  of  which 
are  illustrated,  is  descriptive  both  of 
the  newspapers  and  of  current  market 
developments,  treated  topically.  The 
advertisement  headed  “Stars”  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  distinguished  merit  award 
in  the  single  advertisement  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Data  Books 

Once  again  the  judges  found  best 
among  the  data  books  submitted  those 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Milwaukee 
Journal,  awarded  honorable  mention 
and  distinguished  merit  citations,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  Sun’s  entry  was  its  annually  re¬ 
vised  “Valuable  Data  on  the  World’s 
bound  in  loose-leaf 


DEMON  RUM  STILL  HAUNTS  US 


STILL  THERE 


J  SURE  I  SAID 
IAU£T  PAGE  Fiye.^  > 
BUT  WHY  DIOd’T  YOU  TELL 
ME  »T  WAS  THE  CHURCH^ 

_ _ ^AGE  f?  J 


Greatest  Market,  _  _  . 

form  and  with  thumb  indexes  for 
24  divisions  of  contents.  It  is  a  com- 

plete  record  by  classifications  of  the  Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  PuBLisKit  h 
use  of  New  York  newspaper  space  by  Max  P.  Milians,  Westchester  County  New 
every  important  national,  local,  finan-  " 

cial,  and  automotive  advertiser,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
newspaper  and  general  facts  concerning 

the  New  York  market.  The  Sun’s  Newsreel  Shots  of  Riots  Banned  at 
book  is  composed  ol  letter-sized  pages.  Mayor’s  Request 

Of  pocket-size  dimensions  is  the  (.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

black-leather  loose-leaf  book  issued  by  Chicago,  April  16 — In  accordamt 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The  type-page  with  Mayor  Kelly’s  orders,  the  local 
is  3  X  6  inches,  with  most  of  the  in-  censorship  board  has  cut  out  of  current 

formation  set  in  two  columns  on  the  newsreels  all  pictures  of  the  recent 

_  _  _  .  _  _  long  dimension.  Except  that  it  does  CWA  riots  in  Minneapolis.^  In  addi- 

try  addressed  are  better  done  by  the  not  break  down  the  space  use  of  indi-  tion  to  these  Minneapolis  riot  scenes, 
New  York  Daily  News  than  by  any  vidual  advertisers  in  all  local  news-  Chicago  moviegoers  have  been  deprivtd 
other  organization,  and  there  was  little  papers,  its  general  data  resemble  that  of  the  newsreels  showing  the  New  York 
hesitation  in  awarding  the  honorable  of  the  Sun’s  book.  taxicab  strike  riots,  the  Cleveland  gar- 

mention  citation  to  that  newspaper  both  Factcws  which  make  Battle  Creek  ment  workers’  strike  and  other  so-called 

for  best  single  advertisement  and  best  a  market  for  advertised  goods  and  the  mob  scenes. 

campaign.  Since  many  of  the  adver-  Moon-Journal  a  gateway  to  that  mar-  H.  M.  Herbel,  president  of  the  Chi- 

tising  messages  were  repeated  in  sev-  ket  are  set  forth  compactly  and  statis-  cago  film  board  and_  general  manager 

eral  of  the  campaigns,  the  judges  did  tically  in  the  folder  prepared  by  the  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Universal 
not  select  a  campaign  m  any  particu-  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency,  Newsreel  Pictures,  said: 
lar  medium  for  the  award,  but  based  it  advertising  representatives  of  the  “Chicago  is  the  only  city  in  the 
upon  the  entire  trade  paper  perform-  Moon-Journal.  It  was  one  of  several  United  States  where  this  ban  exists, 
ance.  studies  submitted  by  this  organiza-  Mayor  Kelly  has  repeatedly  asked  us 

The  best  single  advertisement  se-  tion,  and  won  the  distinguished  merit  to  hold  back  until  he  can  have  a  con- 
lected  from  the  Daily  News  portfolio  award.  ference  with  us.  We  have  been  doing 

was  the  double-spread  used  in  Automo-  The  honorable  mention  award  in  this  this,  waiting  for  six  weeks. 

_  tive  Daily  News  entitled  “Deep  River”  class  for  the  best  performance  went  to  “All  the  newsreel  companies  ban 

Apartment  and  commenting  pointedly  ugwn  the  .Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  banded  together  to  fight  this  thing 

American.”  gulf  that  separates  present  civilization  for  its  survey  of  the  proprietary  medi-  through,  and  if  necessary,  will  take 

_ ; _ .j  from  that  which  prevailed  when  General  cine  market  in  Arkansas.  Twenty-four  the  matter  to  the  courts.” 

spiral  binding  Motors  was  established  25  years  ago.  booklets,  each  devoted  to  a  special  - 

For  lofty  handling  of  a  theme  that  class  of  remedy,  were  submitted,  caus-  WALDRON  AGENCY  MOVK_ 
could  become  sweetly  sentimental  un-  ing  one  of  the  judges  to  remark  that  The  Lewis  H.  Waldron  Advertising 
der  inexpert  handling,  this  copy  was  even  had  the  entry  not  won  an  award  Agency,  San  Francisco,  has  moved 

among  the  best  submitted  in  all  classi-  on  merit,  its  tonnage  would  have  in-  from  the  Monadnock  Building  to  ne* 

fications.  vited  special  consideration.  offices  at  420  Market  street. 
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distinguished  merit  citation  among  the 
best  single  advertisements  devoted  to 
classified  advertising.  The  copy,  illus¬ 
trated  on  another  page,  needs  no  de¬ 
tailed  description. 

Trade  Papers  Single  and  Campaign 
„  Trade  paper  campaigns  written  in  the 

that  circulation  of  newspapers  reaches  language  that  is  spoken  in  the  indus- 
all  classes  and  that  so-c^led  “upper 
bracket”  circulation  is  largely  mythi¬ 
cal.  This  piece,  with  two  others,  re¬ 
producing  advertising  published  in  other 
media,  took  an  honorable  mention  as 
a  direct  mail  campaign. 

Distinguished  merit  was  awarded  the 
New  York  American  for  its  mail  cam¬ 
paign  The  American  Commentator, 
composed  of  reprints  of  march  of  events 
features. 

Classified  Campaign — Distinguished 
Merit 

An  unusual  entry  was  that  of  the 
New  York  American’s  classified  promo¬ 
tion  campaign,  awarded  distinguished 
merit.  It  was  a  presentation  entitled 
“The  Best  People  Are  / 

Hunting  Through  the  _ 

Bound  in  leather  covers,  approximately 
23x17 inches,  with  a 
that  permitted  the  front  cover  to  swing 
over  and  serve  as  an  easel  for  desk 
presentation,  the  entry  included  copies 
of  all  the  American’s  rental  classifica¬ 
tion  sales  material.  Color  was  used 
throughout,  with  brown,  orange  and 
white  oak  leaves  for  decoration.  Staged 
at  the  height  of  the  rental  season,  from 
Aug.  27  to  Oct.  15,  the  campaign  was 
addressed  specifically  to  real  estate 
owners  and  brokers.  Promotion  in¬ 
cluded  magazine  copy,  mailing  pieces, 
truck  banners,  news  stand  posters,  as 
well  as  space  in  the  American,  and  a 
c^paign  over  the  Hearst  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  also  included  a 
number  of  graphic  analyses  of  the  New 
York  rental  market  and  the  newspapers 
serving  it 

Honorable  mention  for  its  campaign 
on  classified  advertising  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  merit  award  for  the  best  single 
piece  of  classified  promotion  went  to 
the  Qeveland  News.  The  campaign 
was  general,  covering  many  phases  of 
classified,  but  its  best  work  was  done 
in  the  used  car  classification.  Techni¬ 
cal  phases  which  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  judges  were  clear  typo¬ 
graphy  and  intelligent  use  of  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  used  car  advertisements. 

The  specimen  illustrated  was  not  the 
copy  selected  by  the  judges.  That  was 
a  double-column  advertisement  alxiut 
100  lines  deep,  with  the  pictures  of  six 
cars  staggered  right  and  left  with  their 
descriptions.  It  was  too  small  for  ade¬ 
quate  reproduction  here. 

Classified  Single  Second  Award 

Timeliness  and  the  striking  execution 
of  an  idea  won  for  the  Toronto  Star 


WINNERS  OF  PROMOTION 
AWARDS  FOR  1933 
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What  Your 
Saw  Needs 


RAPID 

SAW 

GAUGE 


it  as  you  apply  your  present  swivel  gauge.  No  fitting  necessary. 

take  in  measures  from  6 


The  Rapid  Gauge  is  quick  and  accurate.  Will - - - 

points  to  133  ems  instantly.  No  need  hunting  for  an  extension  gauge.  Has 
■‘micrometer”  adjustment  to  firactions  of  points.  Can  easily  be  applied  to 
any  saw  besides  the  Miller  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  gauge  ever  conceived 
for  any  composing  room  saw.  $50,  F.  O.  B.,  New  York. 

Margach  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  centre 
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NEA  clients!  B 


Two  daily  news  feature  stories  of  national 
interest  are  part  of  the  comprehensive  fea¬ 
ture,  comic  and  picture  coverage  of  NEA 
Service. 

In  these  days,  readers  want  more  than  the 
“bare  facts.’’  They  want  a  complete  picture 
of  important  developments.  They  want  to 
know  what’s  behind  the  news. 

NEA  has  met  this  demand  with  a  staff  of 
keen,  analytical  reporters.  Their  special 
stories  often  are  issued  in  series  form,  with 
flexible  art  layouts  and  special  promotion. 
Many  NEA  clients  give  them  first  page  play, 
because  with  local  and  wire  straight  news 
duplicated  to  a  large  extent  in  competing 
papers,  the  NEA  stories,  always  close  to  the 
big  news,  are  exclusive. 

Recent  examples  of  this  special  coverage 
are: 

America  Under  the  Blue  Eagle — iVilUs 

Thornton  fleiv  5000  miles  to  malfe  a  dramatic  report 
of  America's  recovery  in  an  outstanding  series  of 
eleven  articles. 

Among  the  Powder  Kegs  of  the  Orient 

— William  Philip  Simms  is  sent  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  to  tell  rvhat's  really  going  on  in  the  Far  East 
and  Europe. 

Roosevelt’s  First  Year - a  special  series  by 

Rodney  Dutcher,  cinef  of  the  Washington  staff. 

European  Spy  Scares— Mikon  Bronner  and 

Morris  Gilbert,  NEA  staff  writers  at  London  and 
Paris,  contribute  behind-the-scenes  stories  of  mod¬ 
ern  espionage. 

Movies  and  Sports - Dan  Thomas  lists  the 

six  best  bets  among  the  future  stars  of  Hollywood  and 
tells  /ion»  they  are  achieving  success. — Carl  Hubbell, 
the  Giants'  great  pitcher,  reveals  a  lot  of  "inside 
basebaW'  in  a  special  series. 

All  such  special  stories  come  to  NEA 
clients  without  extra  cost  as  a  part  of  a 
service  that  means  complete  feature  cov¬ 
erage  plus! 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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HIGHER  WAGES  WILL  CUT  EMPLOYMENT 

Harvey  Kelly  of  A.N.P.A.  Says  Newspaper  Revenues  Insufficient  to  Pay  Rates  Demanded  by  Unions 
— Codes  Held  Up  Signing  of  Many  New  Contracts — Connery  30-Hour  Week  Bill  Opposed 


A  NOTE  of  warning  that  increased 
costs,  in  the  face  of  “radically  de¬ 
flated  business  volume,”  decrease  rather 
than  iiKrease  em¬ 
ploy  m  e  n  t,  was 
sounded  this  week 
by  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  chairman 
of  the  American 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Special 
Standing  C  o  m- 
mittee  and  recent¬ 
ly-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industrial 
Board,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  En- 
iToR  &  Publish¬ 
er.  Mr.  Kelly  highlighted  the  out¬ 
standing  developments  in  newspaper  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  under  the  NR-\. 

Referring  to  the  efforts  of  printing 
trades  union  to  obtain  increases  in  hour¬ 
ly  wage  rates  under  the  NRA,  Mr. 
Kelly  pointed  out  that  “with  newspaper 
advertising  but  slightly  above  that  of 
1914,  it  is  not  clear  in  the  union  de¬ 
mands  just  what  it  is  proi)osed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  money.” 

“Meanwhile,”  he  continued,  “there  is 
no  suspension  of  the  inexorable  eco¬ 
nomic  law  that  ultimate  and  inevitable 
insolvency  follows  prolonged  costs  in 
excess  of  income.” 

He  pointed  out  that  120  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  have  merged  jr 
passed  out  of  existence  between  1929 
and  1933,  inclusive.  Mergers  and  sus¬ 
pensions  are  always  devastating  to  em¬ 
ployment,  he  said. 

“The  latest  large  mergers,  involving 
the  employment  of  hundreds  of  workers, 
said  Mr.  Kelly,  “occurred  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  occurring  all  the  time.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
increased  costs  in  the  face  of  radically 
deflated  business  volume  decrease  rather 
than  increase,  employment.” 

The  general  effect  of  the  NRA  was 
virtually  to  halt  the  negotiation  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  pi>blishers  and  unions 
during  the  last  halt  of  1933,  Mr.  Kelly 
lemarked.  International  unions  of  the 
printing  trades,  generally,  counseled 
their  subordinate  locals  not  to  sign  new 
contracts,  nor  to  proceed  with  arbitra¬ 
tions  until  the  terms  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  code  should  be  known.  As  a 
consequence,  many  union  contracts  of  A. 
N.  P.  A.  members  were  open  for  ne¬ 
gotiation  as  of  April  1,  1934;  and 
many  more  contracts  expire  in  the 
period  April,  1934,  to  April  1,  1935. 

Commenting  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  by  the  Code 
for  the  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing 
Business,  Mr.  Kelly  said  this  tribunal 
“injects  a  new  element  into  newspaper 
industrial  relations.”  He  briefly  out¬ 
lined  how  the  board  is  comprised  of 
equal  representation  of  employers  and 
employes.  Provision  is  made  for  draw¬ 
ing  by  lot  an  impartial  arbitrator  if  the 
even-numbered  board  deadlocks.  The 
board  has  no  jurisdiction  where  the 
local  contract  provides  a  method  for  the 
settlement  of  controversy  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  he  said,  pointing  out  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  expired  union  contracts 
have  such  provisions. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  unemployment  in 
the  mechanical  departments  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  relatively  high  wages 
paid.  Mr.  Kelly  said : 

“Printing  trades  labor  has  enjoyed  a 
preferred  position  as  to  wage  rates 
throughout  the  depression.  It  was  testi¬ 
fied  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association,  at  the 
public  code  hearings  in  September,  that 
the  average  wage  reduction,  taking  all 
printing  trades  unions  into  considera¬ 
tion,  was  approximately  10  per  cent. 
This  compares  with  wage  decreases  in 


many  other  industries  running  fniiu  25 
to  50  per  cent. 

“By  the  nature  of  the  business,  em- 
plojnient  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry  has  been  maintained  at  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  level.  As  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1933,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodi¬ 
cal  publishing  industry  passed  the  em¬ 
ployment  levels  of  1926,  and  as  of  De¬ 
cember,  1933,  stood  at  107.3  per  cent  of 
1926  employment  volume.  Payrolls 
were  89  per  cent  of  1926  payrolls.  The 
average  employment  for  all  industries 
was  but  70.1  per  cent  of  1926  employ¬ 
ment  with  payrolls  but  49.8  per  cent 
of  1926.” 

Mr.  Kelly  explained  that  while  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  commercial  printing 
industry,  as  of  December,  1933,  reached 
but  77.3  per  cent  of  1926  levels,  with 
I>ayrolls  but  62  per  cent,  the  commercial 
shop,  unlike  a  newspaper  or  periodical, 
may  shut  down  until  orders  justify  re¬ 
sumption  of  operations. 

“.American  Federation  of  Labor  Stat¬ 
istics  corroborate  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  regarding  employment  of 
printing  trades,”  he  continued  “Of- 
ticial  compilations  based  upon  the  re¬ 
ports  from  unions  themselves  are  put 
out  regularly  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  show  that  for  the 
period  of  the  depression,  the  printing 
trades  had  the  smallest  percentage  of 
un^ployed  members  among  all  of  the 
unions.” 

In  support  of  this  statement,  Mr. 
Kelly  cited  the  following  facts : 

“.An  official  report  by  the  I.  T.  U. 
Statistical  Department  showed  that  as 
of  September,  1933,  only  5.6  per  cent 
of  the  newspaper  members  of  the  union 
were  wholly  unemployed  while  28.2  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  shop  members 
of  the  union  were  wholly  unemployed. 
The  union  figures  are  based  on  total 
membership  of  the  local  unions  report¬ 
ing.  No  allowance  is  made  for  those 
members  who,  because  of  age  or  dis¬ 
ability,  are  incapable  of  holding  a  situa¬ 
tion.  That  there  are  many  such  mem¬ 
bers  is  admitted  by  I.  T.  U.  officers 
who  report  more  than  10,000  members 
of  that  organization  eligible  to  the  pen¬ 
sion.” 

Drastic  decreases  in  living  costs  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  mid-1933  further  en¬ 
hance  the  preferred  position  of  the 
printing  trades  employed  by  newspapers. 


through  increased  purchasing  power  of 
tiic  wage  dollar,  .\lr.  Kelly  as.serted. 
While  living  costs  have  advanced  slightly 
since  June,  1933,  they  remain  20  to  30 
per  cent  under  living  costs  in  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  he  pointed  out. 

“Meanwhile,  newspapers  themselves 
have  not  fared  so  well,”  he  said.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  for  1933  as  indicated 
by  reports  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  for  23  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  was  but  12j4  per  cent 
above  that  of  1914.  Printing  trades 
wage  rates  remain  approximately  100 
per  cent  above  1914.  Notwithstanding 
this,  printing  trades  unions  are  already 
clamoring  for  increases  in  hourly  rates 
greatly  in  excess  of  prosperity  level 
wage  rates  of  1929.” 

Mr.  Kelly  last  month  filed  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  against  the 
Connery  30-hour  w'eek  bill,  in  which  he 
presented  statistics  to  show  that  there  is 
no  abnormal  unemployment  in  the  daily- 
newspaper  publishing  industry  and  point¬ 
ed  out  the  inflexible  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  drafted  would  increase  the  basic  labor 
cost  of  daily  newspapers  more  than  50 
per  cent.  In  this  brief,  Mr.  Kelly 
showed  how  the  bill  is  inapplicable  to 
newspapers,  stating  in  part : 

"This  proposed  five-day,  30-hour  week 
as  prescribed  by  House  Bill  No.  7202, 
brings  us  squarely  up  to  the  questions 
of : 

“No.  1.  What  is  to  be  the  status  of 
existing  contracts  and  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  ? 

“No.  2.  What  is  to  be  the  status  of 
existing  arbitration  agreements?  It  is 
contemplated  that  this  bill,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  set  aside  and  suspend  these 
agreements;  and  if  so,  what  agency  or 
tribunal  is  substituted  for  them? 

“No.  3.  Will  this  bill  set  aside  all 
union  laws  affecting  wages,  hours,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  administration  of  the 
department  ?  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  destroy 
portions  of  existing  contracts  and  leave 
in  effect  that  portion  of  the  contract 
which,  according  to  the  union  claim, 
is  valid  as  expressed  in  the  various 
union  laws.  And  we  ask  that  if  this 
be  done,  a  clear  instruction  be  issued 
which  will  designate  that  agency  or 
tribunal  to  which  the  disputes  of  these 
parties  may  be  submitted  without  any 
limitation  whatsoever  from  union 
laws. 

“No.  4.  If  House  Bill  No.  7202,  be¬ 
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comes  a  law,  what  provision  is  to  bt 
made  for  the  imperative  necessity  ot 
flexibility  of  hours  due  to  the  indeterm- 
inahle  and  unforeseen  production  re¬ 
quirements  of  newspapers? 

"Publishers  have  learned  in  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  reductions  in  the  specinc 
hours  of  labor  served  merely  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  collection  of  punitive  rates 
for  overtime  pay  under  union  laws. 

"In  fairness  to  both  parties,  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  and  newspapers  are 
included  under  it,  it  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  that,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  proper  tribunal  that  in  a  specife 
industry  such  as  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry,  overtime  frequently  is  re¬ 
quired,  there  shall  be  established  a 
flexible  day  of  from  six  to  eight  hours 
with  no  punitive  pay  for  overtime  until 
after  eight  hours.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  the  purpose  of  creating  additional 
employment  will  not  be  served.  It  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  numerous 
editions  by  many  newspapers  with  con- 
sevjuent  r^uced  employment  rather  than 
increased  employment. 

“No.  5.  How  is  it  contemplated  that 
the  30-hour  week  as  prescribed  in  House 
Bill  No.  7202,  wiM  apply  to  editorial 
departments.  How,  for  illustration, 
will  it  apply  to  space  writers  or  special 
writers  who  deal  with  economics,  art, 
literature  and  sciences?  The  same  prob¬ 
lem  arises  with  reference  to  specialists 
writing  political,  financial  and  economK 
subjects.  For  instance,  if  either  houst 
or  senate  should  stay  in  session  for  more 
than  six  hours,  as  both  houses  fre¬ 
quently  do,  is  a  correspondent  in  the 
press  gallery  to  punch  a  time  clock 
when  he  goes  in  and  then  go  off  duty 
at  the  end  of  six  hours,  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  important  speech?  What 
would  be  the  practice  under  this  pro- 
jiosed  five-day,  30-hour  week  concern¬ 
ing  desk  men?  The  city  editor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  whose  mind  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture  of  the  pattern  that  the  news 
of  that  day  is  taking — how  could 
another  man  take  up  his  work  at  the 
end  of  6  hours  if  it  is  contemplated 
that  this  bill  should  apply  to  editorial 
departments. 

“No.  6.  Who  is  to  determine  where 
the  line  will  be  drawn  between  special¬ 
ists.  executives,  sub-executives  and  any 
others  whose  special  training  and  abil¬ 
ity  is  needed  more  than  30  hours  a  week, 
as  distinguished  from  those  employees 
performing  ordinary  routine  duties  who 
might  easily  be  rotated? 

“No.  7.  Where  would  the  operation 
of  this  contemplated  five-day,  30-honr 
week  commence  and  where  would  it 
end?  Will  it  commence  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  news  and  advertising  and  end 
when  the  furthermost  subscriber  has 
received  his  copy  of  the  paper,  or  is 
there  some  intermediate  point  at  whkb 
it  will  commence  and  cease  its  opera¬ 
tion? 

“No.  8.  What  is  to  be  the  status  of 
the  private  owner  of  a  truck  who  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  newspaper  to  deliver  a 
certain  route? 

“No.  9.  What  is  to  be  the  rule  for 
a  newspaper  having  a  full  crew  pro; 
duction  requirement  of  8  hours  per  day' 
Union  laws  require  that  a  member  cal¬ 
led  for  work  may  not  be  paid  less  tha'. 
for  a  full  day.  House  Bill  No.  72f- 
provides  that  six  hours  shall  constitJte 
a  maximum  day.  Will  that  newspai^ 
be  expected  to  call  in  a  new  crew  aM 
pay  it  for  6  hours  although  it  works 
but  2  hours? 

“The  foregoing  typical  questiois 
would,  with  innumerable  others.  'W' 
mediately  become  pressing  were  Hons* 
Bill  No.  7202  to  become  a  law. 

“In  conclusion  and  summarizing  vep 
briefly : 

“We  have  shown  the  available  en'’ 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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CENSORS  GRIP  MOST  OF 
WORLD’S  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

and  offered  all  kinds  of  excuses.  In 
the  end  he  confidentially  informed  the 
writer  that  before  the  dispatches  were 
relayed  to  New  York,  they  had  to  be 
copied  and  the  copy  sent  to  the  offices 
of  a  certain  Captain  in  the  Admiralty 
for  his  “information.”  Nobody  actually 
interfered  with  the  text  of  the  tele¬ 
grams,  since  they  were  cabled  over  as 
soon  as  the  copy  was  made,  but  the 
Admiralty  wanted  to  know  what  eacli 
correspondent  was  sending.  Although 
nothing  unpleasant  happened  to  ^e 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  in  India 
— his  dispatches  were  strictly  impartial 
— it  is  assum^  'that  should  they  have 
been  otherwise,  the  newspapemum 
might  have  foimd  his  stay  in  that  coun¬ 
try  drastically  curtailed. 

There  is  no  censorship  in  France 
either,  as  far  as  the  French  press  is 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  press  in  the  world  more  venomous 
in  its  attacks  on  the  government  and 
espmally  on  the  individual  personalities 
which  are  in  the  cabinet  or  in  public 
life  than  the  Parisian  press.  Since  the 
French  libel  laws  are  very  elastic  the 
French  newspapers  are  not  shy  at  all. 
They  investigate  and  write — frequently 
baselessly — all  kind  of  things  about  the 
private  lives  of  their  public  men. 

In  many  instances  the  only  repara¬ 
tion  a  man  can  get  when  his  private 
life  is  attacked  is  by  challenging  the 
newspaperman  to  a  duel. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  paid  press.  The  reason  for 
this  is  very  simple.  The  governments 
don’t  last  long  enough  to  buy  the  papers. 

Naturally  every  prime  minister  and 
his  cabinet  members  have,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  power,  a  number  of  papers 
favorable  to  them.  These  are  their  own 
journals,  which  they  have  used,  while 
in  opposition,  to  undermine  the  previous 
government.  These  papers  are  seldom 


paid  out  of  party  funds ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  subsidized  by  the  politicians 
out  of  their  own  pockets  or  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
them. 

But,  there  are  secret  funds  out  oi 
which  the  Foreign  Office  pays  certain 
newspapermen  to  express  certain  views 
of  the  French  State  Department  in 
their  respective  journals.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  national  politics ;  the 
editors  and  publishers  would  soon  put 
a  stop  to  this,  if  the  writers  were  to 
receive  subsidies  from  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  its  inter¬ 
nal  political  views.  But  the  publishers 
do  not  consider  it  harmful  if  their  re¬ 
porters  receive  a  little  “something”  in 
order  to  further  the  international  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  administration  in  office. 

Certain  vested  interests,  like  tl>e  fa¬ 
mous  “Comite  des  Forges,”  (the  steel 
industrialists)  have  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  Paris  to  sup¬ 
port  their  interests.  But,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  more 
newspapers  and  periodicals  which  repre¬ 
sent  different  views,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  that  these  former  can  in  any  way 
decide  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 

The  foreign  newspapermen  only  sel¬ 
dom  have  trouble  with  the  French  au¬ 
thorities.  There  is,  of  course,  a  cen¬ 
sorship  on  outgoing  dispatches  in  France 
as  soon  as  some  event  of  great  import¬ 
ance  happens. 

This  censorship  is  exercised  in  the 
following  manner:  When  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  decides  that  news  dispatches 
must  be  controlled  they  send  a  few 
officials  to  the  offices  of  the  cable  com¬ 
panies  and  no  cablegram  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  without  the  O.  K.  of  these  men. 
It  happens  frequently  that  they  have 
only  a  scant  knowledge  of  English  and 
they  get  confused  when  they  have  to 
read  “cables”  copy. 

These  men,  being  only  minor  officials, 
get  scared  and  when  they  see  the  slight¬ 
est  doubtful  sentence,  they  stop  the 
whole  cable  and  send  it  over  to  the 
higher  authorities  who  have  it  properly 


translated  and  decide  whether  it  should 
pass  or  not.  This  causes  such  a  delay 
that  frequently  the  cable  becomes  worth¬ 
less  when  it  is  released. 

Oueerly  enough  such  a  step  is  sel¬ 
dom  taken ;  mostly  when  it  is  a  question 
of  France’s  international  relations,  but 
the  decision  to  have  a  supervision  of 
outgoing  cables  is  not  made  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  by  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  and  is  frequently  unnecessarily 
taken.  For  instance  during  the  out¬ 
breaks  of  Feb.  7,  this  year,  there  was 
no  censorship  whatsoever.  But  when 
it  was  reported,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1923  that  the  relations  between  France 
and  Italy  had  become  strained,  the  out¬ 
going  cables  were  supervised. 

An  interesting  incident  occured  then. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  had  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Paris,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
who  was  considered  by  many  in  this 
counrty  of  being  much  too  friendly  to 
the  French. 

Mowrer,  who  had  been  in  France  for 
a  good  many  years  and  had  received  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  sent  a  dispatch  about 
a  certain  role  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
famous  Garibaldi  had  been  playing  in 
an  alleged  plot.  The  cable  was  stopped 
by  the  agent  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Mowrer  received  from  the  Surete 
Generale,  the  French  Scotland  Yard,  a 
notification  that  he  was  expelled  from 
France  because  of  his  insidious  dis¬ 
patches.  It  took  all  the  influence  of 
Briand  and  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris  to  stop  this  order  of  the  chief  of 
the  Surete,  the  now  famous  Monsieur 
Chiappe. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  foreign 
correspondents,  once  admitted  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  France  can  work  without 
any  handicap.  The  Foreign  Office 
keeps  track  of  their  activities  but  since 
the  end  of  the  war  no  newspaperman 
has  been  molested  by  the  French 
officials. 

Karl  von  Wiegand  came  to  Paris  in 
1925  during  the  war  the  French  were 
waging  in  Morocco  against  Abd-El- 
Krim.  Here  again,  the  Surete  got  ex¬ 


cited  because  of  the  alleged  pro-(Jer<  j 
maoism  of  this  Hearst  correspondent  ( 
Th^  ordered  him  to  leave  the  French  [ 
capital  within  48  hours.  The  matter  | 
was  taken  up  immediately  with  the  more  I 
calm  and  far-seeing  authorities  and  voq  | 
Wiegand  was  not  only  permitted  to 
remain  in  Paris  but  was  allowed  to  go  I 
to  Morogco.  I 

The  press  in  Japan  is  strictly  con-  I 
trolled  by  the  government  which  decides  I 
what  should  not  be  printed  in  the  news-  I 
papers.  | 

Instructions  such  as  “if  a  cabinet  min-  | 
ister  is  charged  with  taking  bribes,  that  ! 
is  forbidden  to  mention”  are  sent  to 
the  Japanese  dailies.  The  Chronicle,  a 
leading  Japanese  newspaper  complained 
in  1930  that  “it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remember  the  things  that  must  not  U 
mentioned.  There  is  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  and  even  the  most  trivial  things 
come  under  a  solemn  ban.” 

Foreign  newspaper  representatives  are 
treated  courteously,  however.  TTieir 
dispatches  are  never  molested  although 
they  are  carefully  read  by  the  Foreign 
Office  press  bureau.  They  can  saj 
whatever  they  want  about  Japan  and 
its  policies  provided  they  do  not  criti¬ 
cize  the  Imperial  House.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  government  officials  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  agreeable  to  foreign 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the  h(^ 
that  the  attention  they  are  showing  them 
will  gain  their  sympathy  for  Japaa 


AUSTRALIAN  EDITOR  HERE 

Roy  L.  Curthoys,  editor  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Australia)  Argus,  was  the 
guest  of  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  R.  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  Chicago  Daily  Times,  this  wed, 
inspecting  each  of  the  newspaper  plants. 
Mr.  Curthoys  was  also  the  guest  of 
Charles  McCabe,  United  Press  central 
division  manager,  in  visiting  various 
Chicago  industries.  He  left  April  17 
for  New  York  City  to  attend  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  convention  next  week. 
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a  good  newspaper 
•  •  •  .WHO  READS  IT? 

let  POLK  answer  that! 


A  Polk  Consumer  Census  of  your  city  will  show — How 
people  live:  the  character  of  house  and  its  condition;  how 
it  is  heated ;  whether  owned  or  rented.  What  they  have 
in  their  homes :  refrigeration,  vacuum  cleaners,  washers, 
ranges;  radios  and  pianos;  furniture;  when  they  bought; 
the  name  of  the  maker.  What  they  pay :  64  price  lines 
in  12  groups  of  ready-to-wear.  Where  they  prefer  to 
huy:  preferences  for  8  kinds  of  stores.  What  brands 
they  use:  400  brand  preferences  for  16  kinds  of  fre¬ 
quently-purchased  items.  What  they  read:  news¬ 
papers,  magazines.  What  they  listen  to  on  the  radio. 
Nationality.  Age  groups.  Thrift  habits. 

All  this  about  your  readers — your  competitors* 
readers — each  district  of  your  city. 

The  cost  is|  so  low  that  |you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  information — that’s  what  22  news¬ 
papers  decided  in  the  22  cities  so  far  covered. 

R.  L.  POLK  CO. 

The  World*s  Largest  Fact-finding  Organization 

Consumer  Census  Division 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Visit  us  at  our  Convention  Headquarters — Suite  979 — Waldorf-Astoria 
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JOURNAUSM  GRADUATES  FINDING  JOBS 

Survey  of  Schools  Shows  That  Even  at  Bottom  of  Depression  More  Than  Half  Obtained  Places  with 

Publications,  Advertising  Firms,  or  in  Allied  Lines 


Graduates  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  in  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  finding  em¬ 
ployment  in  their  chosen  profession  in 
large_  numbers  despite  the  economic  de¬ 
pression,  which  has  drastically  reduced 
openings  in  newspaper  work  as  in  the 
other  vocations. 

Although  thousands  of  newspaper 
workers  are  out  of  jobs,  the  young 
graduates,  inexperienced  but  bolstered 
by  four  years  of  professional  training 
for  their  prospective  vocation,  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  are  welcome  on  many 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Some,  un¬ 
able  to  find  work  on  the  daily  or  weekly 
journals,  are  turning  to  other  journal¬ 
istic  vocations  and  finding  places  there. 
Less  than  half  of  the  graduates  are 
being  forced  into  other  employment  or 
are  idle. 

The  professional  course  in  journalism 
in  .Ainerican  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  it  seems,  has  been  recognized  as 
the  best  source  of  future  newspapermen 
and  women,  and  today  its  products  are 
being  sought  in  preference  to  workers 
trained  by  apprenticeship  alone. 

These  conclusions  are  the  demon¬ 
strable  result  of  a  study  just  finished 
which  surveyed  the  employment  at  the 
end  of  six  months  after  graduation  of 
the  class  of  1932  from  about  half  of 
the  institutions  in  America  which  make 
claim  to  professional  instruction  in 
journalism.  Involved  were  about  half 
of  the  graduates  for  that  year. 

The  last  six  months  of  1932,  together 
with  the  first  half  of  1933.  the  econ¬ 
omists  agree,  were  the  blackest  for 
the  job  hunter  during  the  range  of  the 
depression.  It  was  into  this  difficult 
situation  that  the  young  prospective 
journalists  went  in  May  and  June  of 
1932.  By  the  first  of  January,  1933, 
the  date  for  which  the  figures  were 
obtained,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
college  job  hunters  had  landed  posts 
on  newspapers.  Nearly  one-quarter 
more  had  found  employment  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  as  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  on  magazines,  in  publicity  ac¬ 
tivities,  in  printing  and  publishing,  or 
in  other  journalistic  pursuits  for  which 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared 
professionally.  Only  a  fifth  had  turned 
to  jobs  in  other  lines  of  work  and  only 
a  fifth  had  been  unable  to  find  work. 

So  successful  were  the  graduates  of 
some  of  the  schools  that  nearly  all  of 
them  found  journalistic  employment  in 
that  half-year  period  following  com¬ 
mencement.  An  eastern  university  re¬ 
ported  that  85  per  cent  of  its  score  of 
graduates  found  newspaper  openings, 
while  a  small,  far-western  institution 
found  that  83  per  cent  of  its  neophytes 
were  successful  in  finding  newspaper 
jobs.  Two  other  colleges  graduate 
about  60  per  cent  of  their  students  into 
newspaper  places.  Some  graduates 
from  every  institution  included  in  the 
survey  went  into  newspaper  work,  the 
smallest  percentage  being  12. 

Compared  with  other  schools  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  the  journalism 
courses^  have  made  a  phenomenal  rec¬ 
ord.  Graduates  in  law,  medicine,  engi¬ 
neering,  architecture,  education,  in  a 
great  many,  if  not  most,  instances, 
according  to  reports,  have  fared  far 
less  well  than  those  trained  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  Since  no  study  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  such  fields  is  available,  no  exact 
comparison  can  be  made,  but  the  dis¬ 
parity  is  evident  enough  in  individual 
institutions. 

Stability  of  the  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  American  life  doubtless  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  this 
difference,  since  Americans  apparently 
are  willing  to  give  up  nearly  every¬ 
thing  but  their  daily  and  weekly  jour¬ 
nals,  even  in  a  depression  of  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  this  one.  The  comparatively 
small  decline  in  circulation  of  American 
daily  newspapers  during  the  economic 


University 

stress  almost  brands  them  as  depres¬ 
sion-proof. 

If  the  prospective  newspaiiermen  and 
women,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
as  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  19^,  had 
been  able  to  choose  their  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  of  its  graduates  to 
obtain  newspaper  jobs  in  1932,  they 
would  have  selected  as  ideal  an  institu¬ 
tion  (1)  with  a  medium-sized  gradu¬ 
ating  group  of  young  journalists,  (2) 
with  the  journalism  work  organized  as 
a  course,  division  of  a  department,  or 
unit  less  than  a  department,  and  (3) 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  So, 
at  least  the  figures  of  the  survey 
suggest. 

Graduates  with  medium-sized  classes 
in  journalism  in  1932,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  institution  itself,  were  far 
more  successful  than  those  from  large 
classes,  as  well  as  more  successful  than 
those  in  small  groups.  While  the  classi¬ 
fication  used  by  the  author  of  the  study 
is  an  arbitrary  one,  those  classes  with 
30  or  more  graduates  being  termed 
large,  those  with  16  to  30  medium,  and 
those  with  1  to  15  small,  the  distinction 
between  the  groups  is  unmistakable. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  size  of  the 
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of  Nevada 

graduating  class  is  proportional  to  the 
journalism  enrollment. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  graduates  from 
the  medium-sized  classes  found  news¬ 
paper  work,  which,  being  the  objective 
of  the  journalism  courses,  both  by 
claim  and  by  nature  of  the  work  offered, 
is  the  basic  criterion  of  judgment.  Of 
the  large  schools,  between  one-fifth  and 
a  quarter  obtained  newspaper  work, 
while  the  small  schools  showed  nearly 
one-third  employed  on  daily  and  weekly 
journals. 

With  all  the  institutions  taken  as  a 
group,  the  medium  and  small  classes 
again  showed  the  greater  placement, 
the  most  successful  one-third  all  being 
from  medium-sized  or  small  classes. 
Among  those  going  into  either  news¬ 
paper  work  or  other  journalistic  pur¬ 
suits,  approximately  the  same  ratio  was 
maintained,  both  the  medium  and  small 
schools  being  above  average. 

Just  why  the  graduates  of  the  larger 
classes  and  institutions  should  be  less 
successful  in  obtaining  newspaper  jobs 
is  not  obvious.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
larger  institutions  are  the  better  known 
and  have  the  greater  reputation.  They 
usually  offer,  in  addition,  the  most 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  JOURNALISM  GRADUATES 

(Six  month*  after  leaving  college) 


Key 

Xo. 

In  News¬ 
paper  Work 

In  Other 
Journalistic 
Pursuits 

In  Non- 
Journalistic 
Pursuits 

Not  Em¬ 
ployed 
at  All 

Total 

No. 

Class 

No. 

% 

.No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1932 

10 

12 

36 

6 

LARGE 

18  4 

12 

llh 

33 

33i 

12 

151 

30 

5 

10 

15m 

30 

15 

30 

50 

• 

18 

20 

5 

25 

25 

.  .u 

20 

iox 

18 

15 

28 

25 

46 

5 

10 

55y  1 

22 

17aa 

33 

30 

20 

35 

2.3 

7 

15 

14 

30 

12 

27 

4bb 

.08 

46cc 

27 

..ff 

11 

31 

11 

31 

13 

37 

35gg 

26 

..ff 

11 

36 

12 

40 

7 

23 

30 

Average 

11 

22.6 

10.3 

23.9 

13.2 

30.1 

9.1 

22.3 

40.7 

1 

17 

85 

0 

MEDIUM 

0  1 

5 

2 

10 

20 

3 

17 

61 

6 

21 

1 

3 

4b 

14 

28 

4 

12 

60 

4 

20 

2 

10 

2 

10 

20d 

5 

10 

42 

5 

21 

2 

8 

2e 

8 

24 

Median  39.5 

8 

9 

37 

2 

8 

11 

45  . 

2 

8 

24 

9 

6 

37 

4 

25 

4g 

25 

2 

12 

16 

11 

7 

33 

4 

19 

5 

23 

5j 

23 

21k 

14 

5 

28 

1 

5 

4 

22 

4o 

22 

18p 

Average 

10.3 

47.9 

3.2 

14.9 

3.8 

17.6 

3.1 

13.3 

21.4 

2 

5a 

83 

0 

S.VIALL 

0  0 

0 

1 

17 

6 

6 

6 

40 

5 

33 

0 

0 

4 

26 

15 

7 

2 

40 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

5f 

13 

3 

30 

0 

0 

2n 

20 

5 

50 

10 

15 

2 

25 

1 

12 

2 

25 

3q 

37 

8r 

Median  25 

16 

1 

25 

1 

25 

1 

25 

1 

25 

4 

17 

2 

22 

3 

33 

2 

22 

2s 

22 

9t 

19 

1 

20 

4v 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5w 

21 

2 

18 

0 

0 

3 

27 

6 

55 

llz 

24 

2 

12 

2 

12 

7 

50 

4 

25 

15dd 

25 

1 

12 

6 

75 

1 

12 

0 

0 

8ee 

Average 

2.5 

29.7 

2.1 

26.4 

1.7 

18.3 

2.5 

25.2 

8.7 

*Tbe  key  numbers,  used  instead  of  names  of  schools,  show  tbe  order  in  w'uicb 
they  were  ranked  in  percentage  of  graduates  in  newspaper  work.  In  other  tables,  not 
given  here,  Mr.  Higginbotham  classitied  tbe  same  material  in  different  ways,  using  tbe 
key  numbers  thus: 

By  type  of  organization — Departments:  Nos.  1,  4,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  IS,  16,  17,  19, 
21,  22,  24,  25,  26.  Colleges  and  schools:  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  11,  14,  18,  20,  23,  27.  Courses, 
parts  of  departments,  and  lesser  units:  Nos.  2,  7. 

By  section  of  country — Eastern:  Nos.  1,  4,  24.  Midwestern,  Nos.  3,  8,  10,  12.  13, 
18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  27.  Southern:  Nos.  6,  9,  11,  15,  16,  17,  22,  25.  Far  Western: 
Nos.  2,  5.  7.  14,  26. 


a — The  only  other  graduate  was  employed 
until  a  few  weeks  before  the  survey 
date  and  immediately  thereafter  but 
not  on  it. 

b — Unknown  (presumably  unemployed),  3. 
c — Certificate  in  journalism  (30  hours) 
only. 

d — Majors  only. 

e — Traveling  and  married,  2,  or  8%;  no 
information,  3,  or  12%, 
f — B.  A.  in  Journalism  only, 
g — Three  of  the  four  in  graduate  work, 
h — Married,  1;  graduate  student  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  1 ;  graduate  student  in  other 
departments,  2. 
i — Majors  only. 

j — Includes  one  woman  married  since 
graduation  and  two  men  taking  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  university, 
k — Majors  only. 

1 — All  figures  estimated  largely. 

ZD — Including  girls  at  home — employed  but 
not  on  salary, 
n — Post  graduate  work, 
o — No  record  of  4,  or  22%. 
p— Majors  only. 


q — Graduate  work, 
r — Majors  only. 

s — One  married,  one  in  college, 
t — Majors  only. 

u — Percentages  only  given.  No  record  of 
25%. 

V — ^All  publishing  mimeographed  shopping 
news. 

w — Majors  only. 

X — Estimated  figures, 
y — Journalism  degree  recipients  only, 
z — Majors  only. 

aa — Approximate  percentage  only  given, 
bb— In  addition,  married,  4,  or  .08%; 
taking  graduate  work,  1,  or  .02%; 
not  beard  from.  3,  or  .07%;  traveling 
abroad,  1,  or  2%. 
cc — Majors  only. 

dd — 2  B.  J.  degrees,  13  B.  S.  in  J,  cer¬ 
tificates. 

ee — B.  S.  in  J.  degree  only, 
ff — Those  in  newspaper  work  and  in  other 
journalistic  pursuits  grouped.  . 

gg — Majors  only. 

hh — Number  of  graduates  not  given.  ' 


courses  and  are  taught  by  larger  facul¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  greatness  of  numbers  is 
not  an  advantage,  as  many  educators 
have  suspected  in  recent  years,  for  a 
decided  advantage,  by  comparison,  lies 
with  the  graduates  of  the  medium-sized 
and  the  small  institution  in  obtainiog 
newspai^r  work,  if  the  survey  is  rep¬ 
resentative. 

In  the  decade  before  the  peak  of 
prosperity,  journalism  instruction  spread 
rapidly  through  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  it  was  not  long  until 
nearly  every  institution  had  at  least  a 
course  or  two  of  some  character.  In 
many  of  the  more  ambitious  institutioos 
these  tentative,  initial  offerings  soon 
brought  forth  more,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  years  until  departments,  schodi, 
and  colleges,  parallel  and  equal  witk 
these  major  divisions  of  university  work 
in  other  lines,  had  been  established 
Soon  quality  of  university  work  m 
journalism  began  to  be  measured  pri¬ 
marily  in  terms  of  type  of  organizatjon, 
it  being  agreed  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  greater  the  rank  of  the  organization, 
the  higher  the  grade  of  work. 

In  view  of  this  historical  development 
of  journalism  instruction,  the  figures 
of  the  survey  are  instructive. 

Of  the  three  types  of  organization— 
(1)  departments,  (2)  colleges  and 
schools,  and  (3)  courses  or  parts  of 
departments — it  is  those  least  highly 
organized,  according  to  the  figures, 
which  placed  the  most  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  of  1932  in  newspaper  work.  The 
figure,  61.5  per  cent,  attained  by  the 
courses  and  parts  of  departments,  is 
practically  twice  that  of  the  other  two 
divisions,  which  are  about  tied  at  32.1 
and  31.1.  The  same  ratio  is  maintained 
in  the  total  for  newspaper  and  other 
journalistic  work. 

Again,  the  reason  is  difficult  to  find, 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  appears 
that  the  type  of  organization  is  not  the 
determining  factor  and  that  any  type  of 
organization  may  be  successful.  That 
the  type  usually  having  the  smallest 
number  of  students  should  exceed  those 
having  greater  numbers  and  that  the 
departments  should  about  equal  ^ 
schools  and  colleges  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  no  sanctity  in  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  That  this  is  so  is  probably  more 
significant  than  appears  at  first,  since 
in  the  more  highly  organized  units  the 
student  is  usually  allowed  less  fredom 
in  selecting  his  courses,  both  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  in  cultural  fields,  than  in  the 
smaller.  His  contact  with  his  teachers 
is  likely,  also,  to  be  less  close. 

It  would  seem  desirable  in  any  evfflt, 
however,  that  the  work  in  joumalisni 
should  be  a  separate  academic  unit  no 
matter  how  small. 

Varying  economic  conditions  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  standing  of  the  journalism  work 
with  the  newspapers  of  that  area,  art 
probably  reflected  in  the  figures,  and 
doubtless  this  accounts  in  part,  for  the 
variation  between  some  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  different  geographical  locatioM 

Most  successful  in  obtaining  news¬ 
paper  work  were  the  graduates  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  East,  where  nearly 
half  obtained  such  jobs,  while  the  Fv- 
Western  group  was  only  a  shade  behm 
Both  the  Mid- Western  and  the  South¬ 
ern  schools  lagged  behind,  with  abort 
half  as  many  graduates  in  daily  * 
weekly  journals.  In  the  perceiitage  of 
those  in  newspaper  and  other  jou^- 
istic  employment,  there  is  little  dtS^ 
ence,  the  Far  West  leading  by  a  slig® 
margin.  . 

Among  the  important  questions  p* 
survey  may  be  regarded  as  answer 
in  part  is  the  classification  of  prof^ 
sional  journalism  instruction  * 
America. 

A  few  attempts  have  b«en  made  » 
classify  such  work,  the  criteria  usuaW 
-being  the  size  of  Ae  student  body,  t® 
(CoHtimed  on  page  79) 
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fLL  TELL 
iefUORLD 


A  NEWSPAPER  story  of  which  every 
newspaper  man  can  he  proud,  has 
been  produced  by  Universal  with  Lee 
Tracy  as  its  star. 

It  is  called  “I’ll  Tell  the  World.” 

Lee  Tracy  plays  a  United  Press  Cor¬ 
respondent  in  a  story  written  by  Lincoln 
Quarberg,  former  newspaper  man  and  Lt.- 
Com.  Frank  Wead,  directed  by  a  former 
newspaper  man,  supervised  by  a  former 
newspaper  man,  and  guaranteed  to 
interest  newspaper  men.  Its  leading  lady 
is  Gloria  Stuart,  formerly  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  editor.  “The  other”  wire 
service  reporter  is  portrayed  by  Roger 
Pryor.  The  duel  of  wits  and  words  be¬ 
tween  these  two  former  Broadway  actors 
is  snappy  and  natural  as  a  copy  boy’s 
wise  cracks. 

“I’ll  Tell  the  World”  is  now  playing  at 
the  Roxy  Theatre  in  New  York,  Seventh 
Avenue  and  50th  Street. 

Tickets  have  been  set  aside  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  Press  for  any 
publisher  who  desires  to  see  “I’ll  Tell 
the  World.”  If  the  invitation  has  not 
already  been  received  by  you,  please  get 
in  touch  immediately  with  the  United 
Press  headquarters  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
or  United  Press  general  headquarters,  220 
E.  42nd  Street. 
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Peprint  from  a  recent  editorial  in  RADIO  GUIDE 

A  BLESSING  ONLY 
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RADIO  ADVERTISING 

By  M.  L.  ANNENBERG,  President  and  Publisher  of  RADIO  GUIDE 

The  new  thing  is  criticized  foolishly,  at  first,  then  accepted  placidly,  then  under¬ 
stood  and  praised  as  it  should  be. 

When  the  locomotive  came,  it  was  said  that  hundreds  of  stage  coach  drivers 
would  be  put  out  of  work.  The  locomotive  gave  new  jobs  to  millions  of  workers, 
and  paid  to  the  least  of  them  more  than  any  stage  coach  driver  ever  got. 

The  first  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  break  up 
his  model,  ‘^because  it  would  put  so  many  poor  sewing  women  out  of  work.”  Another 
man  made  a  sewing  machine,  somebody  else  attached  electric  power  to  it.  And  it 
has  given  work  to  millions  of  women  who  could  not  have  found  work  with  the  slow 
hand  needle,  and  enabled  them  to  earn  in  eight  hours  more  than  Hood’s  poor 
woman  in  ^^The  Song  of  the  Shirt”  could  have  earned  in  two  weeks. 

The  linotype  machine  made  the  old-time  ^^hand  type”  compositor  fear  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end;  for  him,  the  printer  was  doomed.  There  are  five  times 
as  many  printers  working  on  linotype  machines  as  there  ever  were  working  at  the 
case,  straining  their  eyesight  picking  out  the  letters  one  at  a  time  by  hand. 

The  printing  press  was  denounced.  It  would  spread  harmful  ideas  among  the 
people,  only  the  upper  class  should  do  the  thinking,  the  lower  class  should  obey. 

Printed  books  should  be  kept  away  from  them. 


TO  SUPPRESS  BOOKS 

England  passed  a  law  requiring  every  writer  of  a  book  to 
deposit  his  manuscript  with  the  public  authorities,  and  wait 
patiently,  perhaps  for  a  year,  for  permission  to  print,  after 
proper  censorship.  By  that  stupid  law,  English  literature  might 
have  been  bound  down  indefinitely,  and  stupid,  meddling  legis¬ 
lation  even  now  might  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  radio, 
unless  public  opinion  should  exert  itself. 

Fortunately,  English  freedom  of  thought  found  a  defender 
in  the  great  Milton.  He  wrote  his  “Aeropagetica,”  denouncing 
arrogant  stupidity  that  would  have  chained  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech.  The  printing  of  “Aeropagetica”  killed,  once  and  for 
all,  the  attempt  to  control  the  written  word  in  England,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  thanks  to  Milton,  to  wisely  selected  by  Cromwell 
as  secretary  to  put  Cromwell’s  iron  thought  into  words,  that  this 
nation  has  freedom  of  the  press  incorporated  in  its  constitution. 

The  people  may  some  day  have  to  insert  in  their  constitution 
a  clause  specifically  guaranteeing  “freedom  of  the  radio.”  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  means  freedom  of  thought  and  its  expression. 
The  radio,  newest  and  greatest  medium  for  thought-expression, 
supreme  medium  for  spreading  thought  throughout  the  world, 
should  be  free  as  the  air  through  which  radio’s  message  travels. 

★  ★  ★ 

Why  Radio* Advertising? 

There  have  been  foolish  objections  to  using  the  radio  as  a 
medium  for  advertising.  This  country  has  even  been  advised 
to  follow  the  example  of  England,  and  forbid  use  of  advertising 
by  radio. 

The  United  States  should  not  follow  but  be  warned  by  the 
example  of  England,  warned  by  its  dull,  dismal  radio  programs, 
warned  by  the  fact  that  owners  of  British  radio  sets  are  taxed  to 

RADIO  GUIDE  NOW  HAS  THE 
Largest  radio  weekly  or  monthly 
magazine  circulation  in  America. 

A  full  week’s  program  of  the  <  <  < 

leading  local  stations  and  all  — 

national  networks  in  each  issue. 

Essentied  to  every  radio  listener. 

99%  newstand. 


pay  for  a  program,  stupid  and  unattractive,  and  must  “tune  in" 
on  programs  that  originate  in  France,  Germany,  or  elsewhere 
on  the  continent,  to  escape  dull  British  programs  based  on  "no 
radio  advertising,  and  no  money  to  pay  for  good  programs." 

For  newspapers,  advertising  makes  possible  the  production 
of  newspapers  that  people  want,  and  for  weeklies  and  magazines 
the  same. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  issued  editions 
that  actually  cost  to  produce  as  much  as  thirty-five  cents  each, 
and  more,  yet  these  publications  were  distributed  to  readers  it 
five  cents  each,  sold  to  boys  that  distribute  them  at  a  price  giving 
them  a  good  profit. 

Would  anybody  suggest  forbidding  advertising  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  or  the  Chicago  Tribune?  Such  a  suggestion  would 
be  considered  simply  idiotic. 

The  suggestion  that  advertising  by  radio  be  interfered  witii, 
for  any  alleged  “reason”  is  similarly  idiotic.  Advertising  make 
possible  radio  programs  of  the  highest  value,  makes  it  imneces- 
sary  to  lay  any  tax  on  radio  instruments,  once  they  are  bought 
We  are  taxed  enough  without  that.  Heaven  knows. 

Few  things  in  this  country  are  free,  they  include  air,  waW, 
sunshine,  and  now  the  radio.  Let  us  hope  liiat  official  meddling 
will  never  interfere  with  that  important  freedom. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Hitherto  Inaccessible  Now  Free  to  All 

There  was  a  time  when  Grand  Opera,  performed  in  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
few  that  sat  in  the  “diamond  horseshoe,”  the  other  few  that 
could  pay  eight  dollars,  plus  government  tax,  for  a  seat  in  the 
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0  ANY  SOUND  INSTITUTION 


orchestra,  or  the  young  and  old,  real  lovers  of  music,  that 
crowded  the  galleries,  paying  high  prices  even  there. 

Now,  thanks  to  a  radio  advertiser,  George  Washington  Hill 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  programs  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  are  sent  through  the  air,  carried 
free,  in  all  their  perfection  of  voice,  melody  and  orchestration, 
to  millions  of  houses  that  joyfully  welcome  them. 

What  an  education  in  music  for  children,  what  a  delight, 
what  a  spiritual  consolation  for  millions  of  mothers,  who  never 
had  hoped  to  know  the  world’s  finest  music,  interpreted  by 
the  greatest  artists,  and  the  finest  orchestras. 

Christmas  Eve  comes,  and  millions  are  inspired,  filled  with 
happiness  and  gratitude,  when  radio  brings  to  them  the  mag¬ 
nificent  voice  of  the  great  artist,  Schumann-Heink,  singing  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Christmas  songs,  “Silent  Night,  Holy 
Night,”  announcing  the  divine  birth. 

This,  as  is  proper,  not  connected  with  any  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  is  a  public  contribution  by  one  of  the  great  radio  cor¬ 
porations,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Radio  advertising,  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Swope, 
who  rule  the  General  Electric  Company,  engages  the  learned 
and  capable  master  of  music,  Dr.  Damrosch,  to  select  for  per¬ 
formance  by  a  carefully  chosen  orchestra  the  finest  of  the 
world’s  music,  interpreting  it  with  his  own  voice  for  millions 
of  American  homes,  where  mothers  and  children  listen  respect¬ 
fully  and  thankfully. 

Such  an  artist  as  Eddie  Cantor,  from  a  mere  entertainer 
of  small  crowds  such  as  could  be  seated  in  a  Ziegfeld  show, 
or  other  theatre,  has  been  made  an  intimate  friend  in  millions 
of  homes,  thanks  to  Chase  &  Sanborn,  who  pay  a  very  large 
sum  to  Cantor,  although  nothing  like  what  his  work  deserves, 
and  pay  for  the  radio  that  carries  his  voice  all  over  the  nation. 
★  ★  ★ 

Voices  of  Important  Men 

Indefinitely  you  could  multiply  instances  of  great  service 
rendered  by  the  radio,  and  advertising  enterprise  connected 
with  radio. 

It  enables  Henry  Ford  to  address  the  nation,  on  subjects 
far  from  advertising,  and  his  son,  Edsel  Ford,  to  greet  and 
encourage  at  the  same  moment  every  Ford  dealer  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  across  the  ocean  in  Great  Britain, 
and  elsewhere. 

It  enables  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.,  son  of  a  brilliant  father, 
to  talk  to  millions  that  use  his  father’s  product,  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  its  name. 

Radio,  thanks  to  advertising  energy,  enterprise  and  gener¬ 
osity,  brings  to  the  public  the  most  important  and  delightful 
personalities,  the  most  magnificent,  inspiring  music,  the  news 
as  it  occurs  hour  by  hour,  events  of  the  world  and  views  of 
the  most  important  men.  All  these  things  are  offered  to  all 
of  the  public,  to  the  solitary  dweller  in  a  city  hotel  that  adver¬ 
tises  intelligently  “a  radio  in  every  room,”  or  the  still  more 
lonely  man  in  his  little  cabin  on  the  desert,  or  his  log  hut  in 
the  forest.  There  comes  to  them,  through  the  ether,  all  that 
is  worth  while  and  interesting. 

★  ★  ★ 

Advertising  Is  the  Commissariat  of  Radio 

When  an  army  sallies  forth  to  conquer  it  goes  to  redress 
a  national  wrong,  protect  from  attack,  or  other  reason.  It  does 
not  go  forth  to  eat,  but  it  must  eat.  No  army  will  go  far  with¬ 
out  its  commissary  department  providing  food  as  the  army 
marches.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  “an  army  marches 
on  its  belly,”  but  it  is  true  that  a  hungry  army,  a  half-starved 


army,  an  army  that  is  not  paid  is  a  discouraged  and  not  very 
valuable  army. 

What  the  commissariat  is  to  the  army,  and  its  efficiency  in 
war,  the  advertising  department  is  to  the  radio,  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  education,  entertainment,  and  in  establishment  of 
close  relations,  mental  brotherhood  among  men. 

★  ★  ★ 

Neglecting  Nothing — Utiliiing  Everything 

What  is  true  of  Mr.  Sloan  is  also  true  of  Mr.  Chrysler,  who 
talks  directly  to  his  agents  and  the  public,  through  the  ether, 
true  of  various  special  brands,  true  of  every  thoroughly  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  that  realizes  the  importance  of  neglecting  noth¬ 
ing  and  utilizing  everything  within  reach. 

Newspapers  should  help  to  build  up  the  radio,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  newspaper  will  do  so. 

The  radio  will  help  to  promote  and  increase  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  weeklies. 

Whatever  benefits  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  benefits 
every  good  worker,advertiser, manufacturer  in  theUnited States. 

And  the  radio  at'  this  moment,  apart  from  the  Church  and 
public  schools,  is  the  American  people’s  greatest  blessing. 

★  ★  ★ 

Helpful  to  True  Newspaper  Enterprise 

Some  newspaper  editors  object  to  what  they  call  “competi¬ 
tion  of  radio.”  They  think  money  spent  on  radio  advertising 
should  be  spent  in  newspapers,  that  advertising  “belongs  to 
them.”  In  ^is  country,  advertising  and  other  rewards  belong 
fo  the  man  that  can  earn  them.  Nobody  has  any  God-given 
right  to  anything. 

Intelligent  publisher  know  that,  far  from  being  harmful 
competitors,  radio  and  radio  advertising  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
to  be  useful  collaborators  of  true  newspaper  enterprise. 

It  is  a  timid  publisher  who  has  not  enough  confidence  in  his 
own  newspaper  to  feel  that  it  can  survive  honest  competition. 
Such  a  man  would  do  well  to  sell  his  newspaper  and  buy  a  soda 
water  fountain.  The  radio  cannot,  as  yet,  supply  ice  cream  sodas. 

Advertising  is  minimized,  kept  in  the  background  in  radio 
broadcasts..  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.’s  radio  advertising  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  for  instance,  admirably  planned,  is  not  detailed 
advertising..  .It  is  more  a  reminder,  an  artistic  awakening  of 
interest.  It  does  not  compete,  or  pretend  to  compete,  with 
detailed  advertising  in  newspaper,  the  magazine  or  weekly,  in 
which  exact  reasons  for  buying  a  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  EaSalle, 
Buick,  Cadillac,  etc.,  with  “knee  action”  and  “non-draft  ventila¬ 
tion,”  are  set  forth  in  convincing  words  and  striking  pictures. 

Mr.  Sloan,  advertising  by  radio,  for  General  Motors,  makes 
it  necessary  for  his  advertising  department  to  concentrate  more 
intelligently,  intensively  on  advertising  by  the  printed  page,  that 
his  great  organization  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  nationwide 
interest  in  his  product,  aroused  by  radio. 

★  ★  ★ 

[  P.  S.  There  has  been  much  talking  and  whispering  about  radio, 
radio  advertising  and  radio  competition  with  newspapers. 

The  best  plan  is  to  discuss  the  matter  frankly  and  openly,  instead  of 
whispering  about  them.  I  am  an  owner  of  newspapers  in  addition  to 
being  Publisher  of  Radio  Guide,  and  I  am  convinced  that  radio  will  help 
newspapers,  increase  advertising,  emphasise  the  value  of  publicity  and 
in  noway  interfere  with  newspaper  success,  usefulness  or  profits. 

If,  however,  radio  were  really  a  menace  to  newspaper  advertising, 
that  would  be  no  excuse  for  conspiring  against  radio,  or  encouraging 
interference  with  freedom  of  radio,  as  important  to  the  public  as  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Radio  needs  newspaper  cooperation,  and  newspapers  need  the  power 
that  radio  can  give  them.  And,  happily  no  good  new  idea  has  ever  been 
killed  by  conspiring  jealousy ,  although  the  attempt  has  often  been  made. 

The  above  article  from  Radio  Guide  is  reproduced  here  because  I  believe 
it  will  promote  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  a  moat  important 
question  ]  (Signed)  M.  L.  A. 
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TENNESSEEANS  PLANS 
COOPERATIVE  DRIVE 

Non-Metropolitan  Publisher*  Make 
Surreys  and  Will  Promote  Tbeir 
Markets  to  National 
Adrertisers 

Tennessee  Non-Metropolitan  Dailies, 
composed  of  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  less  than  10,000  each,  met  at 
Nashville  April  10  and  decided  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  cooperative  campaign  to  reach 
buyers  of  national  advertising.  As  a 
basis,  the  member  newspapers  will  make 
a  survey  of  market  conditions  and 
reader  interest  during  April  and  May, 
after  which  a  plan  of  campaign  will 
be  drawn  up  and  copy  prepared  under 
direction  of  a  promotion  committee, 
composed  of  C.  B.  Dement,  publisher 
Union  City  Messenger,  chairman;  Fred 
E.  Wanlmn,  publisher  Athens  Post- 
Athenian,  and  W.  P.  Williams,  pub¬ 
lisher  Paris  Post  Intelligencer. 

The  committee  will  report  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Nashville  July  14.  Tennessee 
Non-Metropolitan  Dailies  was  organized 
March  7,  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Frank  Goodlett,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarksville  Leaf -Chronicle ; 
vice-president,  C.  B.  Dement,  publisher 
of  the  Union  City  Messenger;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  GreenevUle  Sun.  Eight 
of  the  13  smaller  dailies  in  the  state 
have  jojned  the  organization,  according 
to  President  Goodlett,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  expected  to  join  before  the 
July  meeting. 


HIGHER  WAGES  WILL  CUT 
EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


ployment  in  the  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  and  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  per  hour  of  wage  earners  therein 
to  be  the  highest  of  any  industry. 

“We  have  shown  that  available  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  industry  is-  above  the 
levels  of  1926,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  business  volume  for  1933,  was  but 
57.9  per  cent  of  1926  volume,  and  only 
12.5  per  cent  above  that  of  1914. 

“We  have  shown  that  more  than  half 
of  the  daily  newspapers  have  less  than 
5,000  circulation,  and  only  14  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  per  cent  enjoy  circulations  above 
25,000. 

“We  have  described  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  of  newspapers  and 
the  manner  in  which  proper  managerial 
prerogatives  are  interfered  with  by 
certain  exparte  union  laws,  rules  and 
regulations. 

“We  have  shown  that  the  inflexible 
provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  7202,  as 
drafted  would  increase  the  basic  labor 
cost  of  daily  newspapers  more  than  50 
PCT  cent — approximately  40  per  cent 
higher,  in  the  mechanical  departments, 
than  the  prosperity  levels  of  19W. 

“We  unqualifiedly  declare  the  objec¬ 
tive  contemplated  by  House  Bill  No. 
7202  to  be  impossible,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered. 

‘We  predict  that  if  it  becomes  a  law, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours  of 
now  available  employment  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  cease  to  exist  because  of 
the  number  of  daily  newspapers  which 
cannot  survive  and  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  which  of  necessity,  will 
be  discontinued.” 

ORDERS  POLICE  TO  TIP  PRESS 

James  W.  Higgins,  who  became  Buf¬ 
falo  commissioner  of  police  on  Jan.  1, 
has  issued  instructions  making  more  than 
1,150  uniformed  patrolmen  reporters  for 
the  local  papers.  Chief  Higgins  has 
directed  that  patrolmen  making  an  ar¬ 
rest  or  performing  other  service  they 
believe  to  of  public  interest  may  call 
the  city  editors  of  local  newspapers  and 
give  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  will 
speed  up  reporting,  bring  about  increased 
accuracy  and  give  proper  service  for 
efficient  work  to  all  members  of  the 
department,  the  chief  said  in  giving  the 
order. 
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U.P.  COAST  CHANGES 

The  Pacific  division  of  the  Unittd 
Press  announces  the  following  staS 
changes:  Henry  Super  is  joining  tht 
San  Francisco  bureau  foreign  depart, 
ment,  having  been  transferred  from 
New  York  bureau.  Dan  Bowerman  hat 
been  transferred  to  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment,  San  Francisco.  Jack  Welter  hat 
been  transferred  from  the  Fresno  bo. 
reau  to  the  San  Francisco  bureau  do¬ 
mestic  department.  Richard  C.  Wilsoa 
is  being  transferred  to  the  Honoluh 
bureau  as  manager,  sailing  April  20. 
He  succeeds  Dan  Campbell,  who  is  b^ 
ing  transferred  to  the  New  York  for- 
eign  department.  Edward  T.  Mor^ 
formerly  on  the  Seattle  Star,  has  jointi 
the  Honolulu  bureau  as  assistant  man¬ 
ager. 

BOSTON  CLUB  ELECTS 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  Boston  held 
its  48th  annual  dinner  last  week  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  with  nearly  50  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  William  H.  Holden,  ii- 
tiring  editor-in-chief  presiding.  J^ 
W.  Reardon  chairman  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  presented  the  following 
names  and  they  were  unanimous^ 
elected;  Harold  F.  Wheeler,  Traveler 
editor,  as  editor-in-chief;  Thomas  Hor- 
gan,  Jr.,  Associate  Press,  as  managing 
editor,  and  Howerd  A.  Moulton  of  tht 
Post,  as  reporter. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position 
in  the  Advertising  Business? 

If  you  possess  some  natural,  creative  ability  and  wish  to 
fit  yourself  for  a  position  in  an  advertising  department, 
an  advertising  agency  or  a  publication  office,  here  is  your 
opportunity  ...  A  recognized  authority  in  advertising,  a 
man  with  a  long  and  distinguished  record  as  an  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  executive,  known  for  his  great  ability 
as  a  trainer  of  men,  invites  you  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
which  will  be  explained  an  up-to-the-minute  training 
course,  limited,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  to  a  small  number 
of  students.  Eight  weeks  of  two  evening  sessions  weekly. 
Men  and  women.  Not  to  be  confused  with  group  in¬ 
struction.  Each  student  directed  as  if  he  were  the  sole 
pupil.  Write  for  your  invitation  to  the  complimentary 
meeting. 


Address  Director,  Box  A-544 
Editor  and  Publisher,  1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 
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THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  USE 
OF  SPACE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

0  To  serve  those  who  serve  the  nation  is  the  mission  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Each  year  we  have  tried  and  our  readers  tell  us  we  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
eflFectiveness  of  our  service  to  all  who  write,  edit,  publish  and  sell  the  service  which  the 
newspaper  must  render  its  clientele. 

Certain  essentials  should  be  made  available  to  the  newspaper  industry  in  a  more 
permanent  form  than  is  possible  in  a  weekly  journal.  These  other  vital  essentials  of  pub¬ 
lishing  may  best  be  described  as  the  HOW  of  it.  Every  newspaper  maker  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  feature  of  his  work — the  correct  technique  to  employ  in  any  given  situation 

A  newspaper  is  more  than  news,  print  and  ink.  It  is  a  living  organism  composed  of 
the  recorded  thoughts  of  men  and  women  alive  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  their  neighbors. 
It  is  essentially  a  business  of  spirit,  ideals  and  ideas. 

Both  general  and  special  knowledge  are  required.  To  fill  this  need  for  specialized 
knowledge  about  all  phases  of  newspaper  publication,  books  should  be  published  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  word  of  mouth  treuning  given  to  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  this  work. 

Therefore,  you  may  expect  from  us  authoritative  information  in  permanent  form  in 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SERIES — books  of  specialized  knowledge,  each  one  the  best 
that  can  be  published  in  its  particular  field  of  activity. 

For  the  development  of  a  more  profitable  use  of  newspaper  space  there  will  soon  be 
available  to  you 

“xMAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY” 

By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

There  are  many  authorities  on  general  advertising.  One  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
America  on  Newspaper  Advertising  is  William  A.  Thomson — He  is  a  keen  student  of 
markets,  a  splendid  creative  mind  in  advertising  promotion,  an  impartial  analyst  of  success 
and  failure  in  thousands  of  campaigns.  His  book  contains  what  everyone  should  know 
about  newspaper  advertising. 

To  assure  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  book,  and  to  make  it  available  to  the 
largest  number  of  people,  we  have  established  special  discounts  for  quantity  purchases. 
If  publishers  will  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer,  they  sure  helping  themselves  by  helping 
others.  Your  entire  personnel  and  most  of  your  customers  should  own  a  copy  of  this  book. 
For  MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and  forgotten, 
but  a  book  to  be  read  and  kept  for  constant  reference  and  guidance.  Your  employees  and 
customers,  jWhether  you’ give)  it  to  them  without  charge  or  they  are  to  pay  you  for  the  book 
at  thejow  quantity  price,  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  own  a  copy  permanently. 

At  our  Convention  Headquarters  at  the  Waldorf,  Mr.  Walter  Drey,  the  publishing 
director  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SERIES,  will  be  glad  to  show  you  specimen 
copies.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  to  you  I 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN. 


MEMORANDUM  To  JAMES  weight  brown.  President, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  pre-publication  offer.  Please  enter  my  order  for: 

1  copy  at  $2.25 .  100  or  more  copies  at  $1.80 . 

S  or  more  copies  at  $2.00 .  500  or  more  copies  at  $1.50 . — ..... 

Send  me  bill  one  week  before  book  is  ready  and  I  will  remit  $ . or  enclosed  is  my 

remittance  for  $ . 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . . . 

BUSINESS  CONNECTION. 


Dudley  Hoyt  Photo 
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Newspapers  and  advertising — 
their  growth  is  the  growth  of 
America. 

Reaching  millions  quickly,  di¬ 
rectly,  has  made,  continues  to  make, 
millions  for  those  who  know  how  to 
use  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
Newspapers. 

q  The  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  authority. 


MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY 

by 

WM.  A.  THOMSON 

•  MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND 
BUY  is  a  large  handsomely  bound  book 
5)^  inches  x  8H  inches.  Liberally  illus¬ 
trated  with  charts  and  illustrations,  with 
a  quick  reference  index.  Approximately 
300  pages.  Price  $3.00. 
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THE  A.N.P.A.  AND  ITS  PRE- 
DECESSORS 


{Continued  front  page  17.) 


and  Publishers’  Association;  these  and 
others  appeared  before  1873. 

Three  of  the  earliest  state  editorial 
societies  were  those  of  Wisconsin,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  New  York,  all  of  which 
were  formed  in  1853.  The  Wisconsin 
Editorial  Association  was  organized  at 
Madisoi^  Jan.  13,  1853,  with  Charles 
D.  Robinson  of  the  Green  Bay  Advo¬ 
cate  as  president,  but  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings  did  not  start  until  1857.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Newspaper  Association  was 
the  result  of  a  convention  of  editors  in 
Tyler’s  Hall,  New  Haven,  on  June  8, 
1853;  E.  B.  Cooke  of  the  Waterbury 
American  served  as  its  first  president. 
This  Connecticut  association  is  not 
known  to  have  had  more  than  three 
annual  conventions  before  it  ceased  to 
exist.  It  was  followed  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Reporters’  Association,  later  the 
Connecticut  Press  Association,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1879.  Editors  and  printers  of 
New  York  State  met  Sept.  8,  1853,  at 
Elmira  and  formed  the  Western  New 
York  Typographical  Association, 
changed  in  1871  to  the  Editors'  and 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
and  In  1874  to  the  New  York  Press 
Association ;  John  F.  Phelps  of  the 
Mayville  Sentinel  was  its  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

Following  these  first  endeavors,  the 
association  movement  speedily  gained 
impetus.  The  constitution  of  the  New 
Jersey  Editorial  Association  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  in  the  Trenton 
House,  Trenton,  on  Feb.  25,  1857,  and 
David  Naar  was  elected  president.  A 
Publishers’  and  Elditors’  Convention 
was  held  at  the  Stanley  House, 
Augusta,  Me.,  on  Thursday,  July  1, 
1858j  with  Jolm  A.  Poor  chosen  as  its 
president.  This  convention  was  a 
predecessor  of  the  Maine  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  formed  at  Portland,  Aug.  11, 
1864,  with  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  the 
Lewiston  Journal  as  its  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Civil  War  intensified  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  newspaper  organizations 
gave  it  a  more  businesslike  nature. 
While  before  the  war  many  of  the 
meetings  were  scarcely  more  than  social 
gatherings  or  deadhead  jimkets,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ^itorial  comment  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Reporter  in  1871  indi¬ 
cates  the  trend  of  enlightened  experi¬ 
ence: 

“The  Vtie»  (N.  Y.)  Observer  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  the  New  York  E^ditorial 
Association  in  accepting  the  courtesies  so 
freely  offered  them  m  their  recent  excursion 
to  saratosa  Springs.  .  .  .  The  dead-head 
habit  is  not  a  nice  one — its  tendency  is  evil, 
and  it  often  leads  to  great  abuses.  It  is  un- 
questiouable  that  the  receipt  of  such  favors 
binds  the  recipient  to  certain  statements  of 
fact,  or  such  partial  praise  as  must  disarm 
genuine  criticism,  and  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  body.  ...  it  may  be  said  that  the  dead¬ 
head  system,  though  at  times  excusable,  is 
economically  unphilosophical.” 

Deadheading  continued  for  many, 
many  years  and  is  genetically  related  to 
the  rise  of  the  more  modern  types  of 
pressagentry,  but  developments  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  Civil  War  started  the 
gradual  trend  away  from  such  practices 
upon  the  part  of  associations  of  news¬ 
paper  executives.  Paper  prices  of  from 
17  to  22  and  more  cents  a  pound,  scar¬ 
city  of  labor,  circulations  that  leapt  ever 
upwar^  censorship  and  suppression,  and 
pyramiding  newsgathering  costs  con¬ 
fronted  the  industry  with  problems  more 
serious  than  it  had  ever  had  to  face  be¬ 
fore. 

The  number  of  dailies  had  increased, 
too,  from  138  in  1840  to  254  in  1850, 
387  in  1860,  and  574  in  1870.  And 
the  circulations  obtained  soared  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  establish¬ 
ments.  Three-quarter  million  copies 
daily  in  1850  b^me  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  by  1860,  and  2,601,547  in 
1870! 

By  1870,  the  daily  newspaper  industry 
was  starting  to  come  of  age  as  were 
many  American  businesses.  And  during 
the  next  two  decades,  as  evidenced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in  1^,  it 


GRATIFIED  AMBITIONS 


“It  was  agreed  that  if  the  matter  wu  n, 
nted  to  the  newspaper  publishers  ni  ? 


DeMTi-  KMfc^^TioMy  Youn 
RANie  AMO  evtaYTHiHOr 


MftW  TMAT  aOHeS  UJOMAH  WONT 
BE  «eAG-GrlMGr  ABOUT  TMg  TIME 
HEIZ.  rtUSBAND  SOT  HIS  NAME  IM  THfc 

PAPeft  oHce — 


specially  Drawn  for  Editok  4  Publisbex  by  Louis  A.  Paige,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch 


had  reached  the  stage  where  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  developed  major  industry  had 
to  be  dealt  with  co-operatively  and  sys¬ 
tematically. 

During  the  1850’s  and  1860’s,  many 
trade  associations  took  shape  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  of  which  the  Writing  Paper 
Manufacturers’  Association,  organized 
Feb.  13,  1861,  is  a  typical  example.  The 
earlier  societies  of  business  men  had 
been  more  closely  related  to  the  old 
guilds  than  to  the  trade  associations  of 
today.  The  stated  object  of  the  writing 
paper  association  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  modem  organizations,  “to  meet  and 
deliberate  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
its  business.’’  The  A.  N.  P.  A.,  when  it 
was  formed,  was  a  part  of  this  gradual 
“raticMialization”  movement  in  American 
industry  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  along  similar  lines. 

The  urgency  of  four  problems  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
newspapermen  to  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  phase.  These  had  to  do  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  advertising  agents, 
with  newspaper  distributing  companies, 
with  newsprint,  and  with  labor.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  there  were 
about  advertising  agencies,  two-thirds 
of  which  were  in  New  York.  By  1880, 
the  number  had  grown  to  more  than  50 ; 
these  firms  “secure  a  basis  of  discount 
from  the  regular  rates  of  many  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country’’  and  “fre¬ 
quently  carry  out  contracts  involving  an 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  in  print¬ 
er’s  ink.’’  The  important  newspaper 
distributing  companies  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  arose  during 
the  late  forties  and  fifties  as  adjustments 
to  increasingly  unfavorable  postal  rates. 
One  of  their  ultimate  forms  was  the 
“newsboy  giant,’’  The  American  News 
Company  and  affiliates,  a  factor  in  local 
and  country  distribution  discussions  for 
many  years.  The  transition  from  rag 
and  part-rag  papers  to  woodpulp  news¬ 
print  took  place  between  1868  and  1884 
in  the  larger  cities.  While  this  change 
resulted  in  cheaper  paper,  bigger  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  mass-circulation  commod¬ 
ity,  it  also  resulted  in  larger  newsprint 
manufacturing  plants,  owned  by  larger 
corporations,  and  represented  by  its  own 
trade  groups  in  tariff,  price,  and  other 
issues.  The  labor  situation,  finally,  was 
still  present,  but  it  was  emphasiz^  by 
the  shortage  of  man  power  caused  by 
the  rapid  industrial  expansion  in  all  lines 
during  the  1870’s  and  18^s.  When 
daily  publishers  reached  the  association 
stage,  there  was  plenty  for  that  asso¬ 
ciation  to  do. 


sented  .  _  „ 

country  properly  they  would  undoubtcdl.  ? 
operate  and  form  an  organization,  ’’  '  * 


This  August  meeting  was  followedk 
another  in  November,  1886,  which 
took  place  in  Detroit.  This  meetings 
attended  by  more  than  the  original 
because  it  was  held  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Western  .\ssocau 
Press.  As  a  result,  a  committee  heaifa 
by  Brearly  was  formed  to  prepar^ 
send  out  “a  circular  letter,  to  wimj 
was  attached  a  conditional  agretiia!| 
tliat  membership  would  be  accepted*^ 
attendance  be  made  at  the  first  merZ 


mettm 


on  condition  that  charter  membersil 
the  number  of  30  be  secured,  and  th 
first  30  should  have  an  average  cirafc 
tion  of  not  less  than  5,000  copies  |e 
day.’’  This  letter  also  stated  that,  "wH 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  letj 
details  of  organization  await  the 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  many  teas* 
were  given  as  justifying  the  fortnimi 
such  an  organization.’’  These  reasons 
stated  in  that  circular  letter  are  sigij. 
cant  of  the  needs  which  brought  ab« 
the  formation  of  the  American  Ne* 
paper  Publishers’  Associaion  on  Fehli 
and  17,  1887,  in  the  Powers  Hotel  i 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  were  in  naitx 
follows : 


F 


The  first  permanent  organization  of 
national  scope  to  be  formed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  was  the  International 
Editorial  Association  of  America,  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  New  Orleans  convention  on 
Feb.  19  and  20,  1885.  Its  first  president 
was  B.  B.  Herbert  of  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
At  its  second  annual  session,  since  only 
representatives  of  American  newspapers 
were  present,  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  At 
this  meeting,  held  in  the  Odeon,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  a  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  25  or  more 
state  and  territorial  associations  present 
and  the  movement  was  given  more  de¬ 
finite  form.  Its  expressed  objectives 
were  to  enlarge  the  acquaintanceship  of 
editors  and  publishers  throughout  the 
country  and  to  promote  the  mutual  and 
business  interests  of  “the  craft  and  the 
profession.”  Numerous  papers  were 
read  and  current  problems  discussed. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
Cincinnati  sessions  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  to  members  of  the 
daily  newspaper  industry  was  a  paper 
read  there  by  W.  H.  Brearly,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Detroit  Evening 
News;  it  was  the  germ  from  which  de¬ 
velop^  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Brearly’s 
former  employe  and  sometime  associate, 
Milton  A.  McRae,  has  described  this 
important  episode  thus: 

“The  National  Editorial  Association  had 
met  in  Cincinnati  during  the  previous  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  Mr.  Brearly  had  attended  and  had 
read  a  paper  giving  bis  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  a  national  publishers  as¬ 
sociation,  but  his  scheme  did  not  receive  se¬ 
rious  consideration.  This  was  a  discour^e- 
ment  to  him,  but  nevertheless  he  determined 
to  persevere  and  turning  from  Cincinnati  he 
brought  us  together  at  the  August  meeting  in 
Detroit." 

The  indifference  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to 
Brearly’s  idea  is  readily  understandable. 
The  N.  E.  A.  was  to  be  an  all-inclusive 
meeting  place  for  editors  and  publishers 
of  all  American  newspapers,  directly 
and  through  their  state  and  sectional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Brearly’s  proposal  was  for 
the  formation  of  a  modern  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  which  would  adequately  represent 
the  interests  of  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  would  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  trade  information. 

McRae  told  of  the  August  meeting  in 
Detroit  as  follows : 


ling 

the  idea  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  wai  attended  by 


“While  there  are  numerous  editorial  at 
telegraphic  press  associations,  no  orgaaiigii 
has  b^n  attempted  to  protect  and  adiw 
the  advertising  interests.  The  newspapeqa 
this  country  are  constantly  being  made  to  ai. 
fer  by  irresponsible  advertisers  and  adnaa 
ing  agents  who  enjoy  comparative  irnan 
from  detection  and  exposure. 

“The  simple  request  or  even  the  kini 
wish  of  an  organization  of  newspapers  wdi 
be  infinitely  more  effective  than  the  deotidt 
any  number  of  journals  if  made  withootat 
cert  of  action. 

“Many  an  advertiser  squanders  hit  ate,-, 
and  fails  to  get  adequate  results,  becsKii 
advertising  is  often  placed  where  it  vl  h 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agent  rather  this  ib 
of  the  advertiser;  it  being  a  well  knonho 
that  preference  is  frequently  given  whenllt 
discount  is  greatest,  without  much  itpii 
to  the  value  of  the  paper. 

“Collection  of  ‘pointers*  upon  advoisiq 
and  distributing  them  among  member^  ■ 
duplicate." 


The  point  was  also  stressed  thatiitl 
proposed  organization  was  to  be  pnlr 
co-operative  and  under  the  control  oi] 
the  publisher-members. 

Brearly’s  idea  evidently  struck  stni|li| 
at  a  “long  felt  need”  because  80  appbl 
tions  for  membership  were  receivt4«| 
51  representatives  of  newspapers  #• 
tended  the  Rochester  meeting.  Atfaj 
meeting  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
the  organization  which  holds  its  kM 
eighth  aimual  meeting  this  moirth.  itJ 
first  officers  were:  William  SiniBiyr 
Philadelphia  Record,  president;  WW 
W.  Clapp,  Boston  Journal,  vice-pwi 
dent ;  William  H.  Brearly,  DtPm 
News,  secretary ;  W.  C.  Bryant, 
lyn  Times,  treasurer.  An  ofBct 
Temple  Court,  New  York,  was  nif 
secured,  and  James  E.  Metcalf,  b 
editor  of  Life,  was  made  manager. 

The  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tim 
March  19,  1887,  expressed  the  ctej 
census  of  newspapers  on  the  new  s(f!| 
ety  thus : 


“Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  — - 
managers  had  too  long  kept  their  lifk^ 


den  under  a  bushel,  mainly  through  tM  ail| 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Brearly,  of  the  Detiwt  ij 
ning  News,  a  convention  of  newipspe  Bi 


The  first  meeting  that  was  held  to  advance 


repre 

Cincinnati  Post.  We  met  in  the  old  Russell 
House  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Brearly  took  the  lead 
in  the  discussion  and  we  bad  a  famous  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences.  .  .  , 


iishers  was  recently  held  in  Rocheiter^.j 
at  which  representatives  of  some  of  the  ^ 
prominent  papers  in  the  country  wett  pijj 
and  which  resulted  in  the  fonnatioe  sV 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Am^ 
‘the  objects  of  which  are  the  proteeos 
members  from  irresponsible  custnsen.' 
gathering  and  disseminating  among  ittjj 
oers  of  information  of  value  to  thoa,  ssj 
rendering  to  each  other  of  such  other  i^ 
ance  as  may  be  within  their  power. 

The  early  workings  of  the  A  N.  P. 
were  not  very  harmonious.  In  ^ 
of  the  first  year  of  the  assod^^ 
writer  in  The  Fourth  Estate  » 
stated : 

“The  organization  was  in  a 
tion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  accompliB^J 
good.  It  was  hard  to  overcome  ^ 
of  jealousy  and  of  suspicion  that  bs4  J 
for  so  many  years.  While  the  pUo*  f 
association  were  thought  by  all  to  " 
mirable,  it  was  not  an  easy  tgsk  to  I® 
members  to  co-operate.  For  instsnm,  n 
rrs’  on  advertising  were  eagerly  ooop^l 
each  paper,  but  few  of  them  were 
furnish  them  for  fear  that  a  n™ 
would  be  enabled  to  get  a  contract  at 
a  better  price.  yj 

“The  second  annual  meeting 
Indianapolis,  and  there  began  the 
work  of  the  association.^' 


{CotUitmed  on  page  76) 
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The  annual  meeting  of  The  Associated  Press  will 
be  held  in  the  Roof  Garden — Eighteenth  Floor — Park 
Avenue  elevators — at  10:00  A.M.  on  Monday,  April  23rd. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  members  of  The  Associated 
Press  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at  1:00  P.M.  on 
Monday,  April  23rd. 

The  meeting  of  small  town  publishers  will  be  held  at  10:00 
AM.  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  in  the  Jade  Room,  located  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Convention  Floor. 

Members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  will  register  Tuesday  in  the 
Basildon  Suite  at  the  end  of  the  elevator  foyer  on  the  Con* 
yention  Floor.  General  Manager  Lincoln  B.  Palmer  will  be 
in  charge  as  always. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  will 
convene  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  25th.  Sessions  will  be  held  morning  and  afternoon 
^  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  25th  and  26th.  President 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  preside. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at  6:45  P.M. 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  26th.  Thomas  H.  Moore,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  Bureau,  is  in  charge  of  reservations. 

Telephones 
BRyant  9-3052 


Important  features  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  head¬ 
quarters,  in  the  North  End  of  the  Astor  Gallery,  will  be  the 
prize  winning  promotion  of  American  newspapers  for  1933, 
with  silver  loving  cup,  bronze  plaque,  Certificates  of  Hono- 
able  Mention  and  Distinguished  Merit,  and  the  1933  Awards 
in  the  Francis  Way  land  Ayer  Contest  for  the  best  nine  examples 
of  excellence  in  newspaper  typography  and  printing. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  hereby  extends  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  of  its  friends  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  that  will 
be  provided — telephones,  typewriters  and  secretarial  help. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Convention  Extra  will  be^dis- 
tributed  on  Thursday  morning,  April  26th.  The  Extra  will 
contain  full  and  complete  news  reports  of  the  A.P.  luncheon 
on  Monday;  the  publishers  meeting  on  Tuesday  and  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  A.N.P.A.  on  Wednesday,  with  convention 
reports  on  labor.  Bureau,  membership,  etc. 

Telephone  BRyant  9-3052  will  make  it  possible  to  com¬ 
municate  with  either  our  Convention  Headquarters  in  the 
Waldorf  or  our  Main  Offices  in  the  Times  Building  through 
our  private  telephone  exchange. 
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The  practice  of  holding  annual  meet¬ 
ings  at  New  York  was  started  in  1889. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  grew  about  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  the  thriving  newspaper  industry. 
In  1892,  it  had  139  members,  in  1894, 
156,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
some  200.  During  the  13  years  in  which 
the  organization  increased  from  80  to 
200  members,  the  total  number  of  dailies 
in  the  country  rose  from  about  1,500  to 
nearly  2,300.  But  the  trade  association 
grew  in  more  ways  than  numbers.  As 
it  became  better  established,  the  services 
it  offered  its  members  were  gradually 
supplemented  by  others. 

One  difficulty  in  presenting  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  trends  in  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation  activity  was  suggested  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mention  of  the  first 
New  York  Press  Club.  Much  wit  is 
lost  to  the  world,  to  paraphrase  Fred¬ 
eric  Hudson,  because  the  reporters  for 
trade  journals  and  other  peric^icals  have 
had  to  depend  upon  handouts  for  what 
they  learned  of  newspaper  association 
meetings.  The  extent  of  publishers’ 
modesty  is  indicated  by  the  following 
sentences  from  reports  on  armual  meet¬ 
ing  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  the  early  nineties : 

“With  the  exception  of  a  brief  ‘open’  ses¬ 
sion  the  first  day,  all  proceedings  were  held 
behind  closed  doors,  and  their  record  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  present.” 

“During  the  several  sessions,  which  were 
held  behind  closed  doors,  a  number  of  mat¬ 
ters  were  discussed  and  such  action  was  taken 
as  the  merits  of  the  cases  demanded." 

When  it  comes  to  its  own  meetings, 
A.  N.  P.  A.  still  believes  in  the  use  of 
a  “public  relations  manager.” 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  considerable  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  in  the  files  of  The 
Journalist,  The  Fourth  Estate,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  other  trade  journals  and 
magazines,  and  association  bulletins  on 
the  development  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
other  newspaper  and  related  trade  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  reports  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  during  the  past  15  or  20  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  number  of  com¬ 
mittee  and  departmental  reports  which 
have  been  made  available  through  the 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  first  decade  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
was  its  formative  stage.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  national  office  worried  chiefly 
about  newspaper-agency  relations,  postal 
arrangements,  newsprint,  and  labor.  Its 
annual  meetings  were  given  over  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  such  matters  and  to  machine 
composition,  stereotyping,  presswork, 
type  mrasurement,  le^slation  touching 
advertising,  and  the  like.  As  early  as 
1895,  formal  negotiations  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  trade  unions  had  culminated  in 
a  detailed  agreement.  Even  such  mod¬ 
ern-sounding  issues  as  circulation  pre¬ 
miums,  food  and  drug  le^slation,  and 
advertising  agency  commissions  were 
matters  of  annual  concern.  This  forma¬ 
tive  period  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
with  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  accordance  with  an  action 
taken  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  in 
February,  1897.  At  that  time.  Article 
II  of  the  by-laws  was  adopted.  It  de¬ 
fined  the  “purposes  of  this  incorpora¬ 
tion”  thus: 

“  .  .  .  to  provide  a  common  agency  for 
gathering  and  disseminating  information  of 
value  to  publishers  of  reputable  newspapers; 
to  protect  them  from  irresponsible  customers; 
to  act  as  agent  or  attorney  in  fact  for  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  in  all  transactions 
in  which  corporations  and  individuals  may 
lawfully  engage,  and  employ  an  agent  or  attor¬ 
ney  in  fact,  and  to  render  such  other  assist¬ 
ance  _  or  service  to  its  stockholders  as  may 
be  within  its  corporate  powers.” 

A  description  of  the  sert'ices  offered 
to  members  in  1903  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  had  progressed 
toward  its  present  stature  at  the  end 
of  its  first  sixteen  years : 

“The  information  sent  out  from  the  New 
York  oflTice  of  the  association  consists  of  credit 
ratings  on  advertising  agents,  similar  to  those 
issued  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  and  so  far 
as  advertisers  are  concerned,  in  much  quicker 
time;  also,  notification  of  the  placing  of  new 
business  by  advertisers  or  advertising  agents; 
also,  informatino  regarding  any  mechanical 
device  for  use  in  the  publication  department 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  In  addition  to  the 
information  sent  out  through  the  weekly  bul¬ 
letins  to  the  members  the  New  York  office 
receives  and  answers  thousands  of  sprcial  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  course  of  a  year.  'Hie  New 
York  office  also  maintains  a  very  efficient  col¬ 
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lection  bureau,  making  collections  for  its 
members,  for  a  modest  fee,  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  ...” 

The  Labor  Bureau,  predecessor  of  the 
work  now  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Harvey  J.  Kelly’s  Special  Standing 
Committee,  was  organized  in  1900  under 
the  supervision  of  H.  N.  Kellogg. 
Its  object  was  “to  deal  systematically 
with  the  labor  unions  in  the  publishing 
industry.”  By  1909,  it  was  said  to  have 
“brought  about  a  condition  of  nearly  ab¬ 
solute  peace  between  publishers  of  the 
association  and  their  mechanical  work¬ 
er..” 

Other  accomplishSment^  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  up  to  1909  YC*”®  listed  then  as  the 
“new  tariff  schedules  proposed  in  the 
Payne  bill. ..  .brought  about  directly  by 
the  association,”  the  installation  of  “an 
organized  system  for  establishing  a  list 
of  recognized  advertising  agents,”  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  express  rate 
in  the  shipment  of  newspapers,  “the 
new  copyright  law  so  far  as  it  concerns 
newspapers,"  the  changing  of  “the  postal 
laws. . .  .to  the  advantage  of  publishers,” 
“steadily  and  powerfully  influencing 
State  legislatures  and  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  toward  harmony  and  uniformity 
in  enacting  and  revising  libel  laws,"  and 
continuous  vigilance  regarding  threats 
at  freedom  of  the  press. 

Much  space  is  devoted  in  reports  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  other  press  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  after  1908  to  the  press 
agent,  more  recently  known  in  some 
parts  as  the  “public  relations  director.” 
In  1903,  “75  of  the  deelgates,  who  were 
guests  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
on  a  special  train,  conducted  by  J.  H. 
Maddy,  the  press  representative  of  the 
railroad,”  came  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  an¬ 
nual  convention  with  little  thought  of 
future  events.  But  Don  C.  Seitz,  then 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  aroused  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  “space  grafters”  and  ethics  and 
possibly  advertising  budgets  in  1908,  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  to  the  same  evil  in  1909. 
The  crusade  against  this  numerous  clan 
has  still  continued  with  vigor.  Seitz, 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  described  as  follows  the  at¬ 
titude  with  which  he  began  this  reform 
movement : 

“I  did  not  start  this  thing  because  I  wanted 
to  force  buriness  into  the  advertising  columns, 
but  because  the  moral  basis  of  our  business 
was  being  insidiously  destroyed  through  the 
easy-going  people  upstairs,  who  welcomed  in¬ 
formation  from  all  sources  and  were  not  con¬ 


scious  that  they  were  being  worked  and  sold 
without  price.” 

The  success  of  the  anti-press-agent  cam¬ 
paign  before  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War  is  shown  by 
figures  given  in  A.  N.  P.  A.  bulletins. 
In  1909,  757  names  of  press  agents  and 
press-agenting  firms  were  listed  in  an 
association  bulletin ;  in  1915,  but  109  of 
the  757  were  still  operating  such  a  ser¬ 
vice.  In  spite  of  these  figures,  the  im¬ 
petus  given  to  “free”  features  and  other 
press-agent  copy  during  the  war  has 
necessitated  continued  attention  since 
that  time. 

The  1933  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  an  important  adjunct  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  stated  that  the  “history  of 
modern  advertising  has  been  written  in 
the  20  years  of  the  Bureau’s  existence” 
because  these  years  “have  marked  the 
‘discovery’  and  the  building  up  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  national  medium.”  This 
bureau,  organized  in  1913,  came  into  be¬ 
ing  at  a  critical  stage  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  development.  National  advertising 
had  existed  for  years,  in  certain  forms,  as 
long  as  daily  newspapers  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  and  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  meetings  and  office 
activities  since  its  organization.  But  the 
Bureau  furnished  a  means  by  which  pub¬ 
lishers,  whether  members  of  the  trade 
association  or  not,  might  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  one  aspect  of  the  association’s 
work.  'The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  was  received  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  it  had  378  members, 
only  152  of  whom  were  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members.  Its  services  early  included  the 
issuance  of  “daily  talks  on  the  subject  of 
advertising  for  publication  by  its  mem¬ 
bers,”  an  “active  campaign  among  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  advertisers,  and  spe¬ 
cial  representatives,  with  a  view  of 
arousing  interest  in  its  work,”  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  newspapers  as  a  national 
medium,  and  work  on  “a  standard  form 
of  advertising  contract  for  adoption  by 
advertising  agents.”  When  the  Bureau 
was  form^,  national  advertising  totaled 
some  $55,000,000  a  year,  about  20  per 
cent,  of  all  daily  newspaper  advertising 
revenue.  While  this  type  of  expendi¬ 
ture  reached  a  peak  of  $260,000,000  in 
1929,  it  is  still  almost  three  times  what 
it  was  21  years  ago.  And  its  percentage 
of  total  advertising  revenues  has  risen 
to  about  30. 

These  developments  and  many  others 
of  a  more  detailed  nature  had  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  increasing  the  membership  of 


the  A.  N.  P.  A.  during  the 
1900  to  the  World  War.  A 
of  about  200  rose  to  286  by 
1916,  and  more  than  400  in  I,,,. 
this  was  a  period  in  which  expansion^ 
the  number  of  daily  papers  ceased,  vi* 
the  total  dropping  from  a  peak  olm 
in  1909  to  about  2,500  in  1917,  the  ave 
age  daily  was  becoming  a  more  $4 
stantial  business  organization  with 
larger  average  circulation  and  nari 
larger  advertising  revenues.  The  graj. 
ually  decreasing  number  of  dailies  coii 
better  afford  to  join  in  a  movement  itr 
mutual  advantage. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.’s  activities  since  th 
war  are  too  recent  to  require  mention  t 
any  detail.  The  Open  Shop  Departmo 
was  established  in  1922  to  give  mon 
specific  representation  to  open-sha 
newspapers  than  could  be  fumi^ 
through  the  Special  Standing  Commit^ 
on  labor  relations.  The  American  Inte 
Regional  Newspaper  Council,  formed  n 
1925,  represented  a  distinct  step 
ward  in  the  rationalization  proc® 
which  has  been  so  greatly  accelerate 
under  NR  A.  The  Mechanical  Depan- 
ment  has  had  separate  conventions  sin# 
1927  in  order  to  bring  together  the  sp^ 
cialists  in  composing,  stereotyping,  ani 
press  operations.  The  myriad  activitie 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  today  will  be  ni- 
denced  this  month  through  the  massoi 
reports  which  the  various  committes 
will  make  and  of  papers  which  will  k 
read  at  the  forty-eighth  annual  convo- 
tion. 

The  differentiation  of  the  activities  d 
publisher  and  editor,  which  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  this  national  association  as  wdl 
as  by  state  and  sectional  groups,  ns 
not  the  ultimate  development.  Furthe 
staff  specialization  and  professionalia- 
tion  have  resulted  in  the  establishnw 
of  other  important  newspaper  boitsa 
a  nation-wide  scale.  Names  and  date 
of  founding  are  suggestive:  Intena- 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Associatioo, 
1898;  Newspaper  Advertising  Execs- 
tives  Association,  1900;  Audit  Bureao 
of  Circulations,  1914;  Association  oi 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
agers,  1919  ;  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Eiditors,  1922 ;  and  Americas 
Newspaper  Guild,  1933. 

A  phase  of  trade  association  wak 
which  has  not  yet  developed  nationaBi 
is  group  buying.  It  has  had  signiftcai 
examples,  however,  in  sectional  and  stale 
publishers  associations  since  1909.  Ok 
of  the  first  instances  of  it  resulted  from 
the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of 
Daily  Newspapers  in  that  year  “to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  contract  for  all 
the  white  paper  used  by  all  the  neii- 
papers  in  the  association.... approxi¬ 
mately  400  car  loads  of  paper  a  year.' 
The  first  large-scale  organization  for 
this  purpose  among  publishers  was  dx 
Publishers’  Buying  Corporation,  fortned 
at  the  1920  armual  convention  of 
A.  N.  P.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  breakaj 
the  prevailing  high  prices  of  newsprin 
While  it  was  active  during  1920,  192L 
and  1922,  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1932  after 
a  pericxl  of  inactivity.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  this  type  of  trade  association  work 
has  sprung  into  some  prominence  again 
through  the  activities  of  the  New  Y(ri 
Associated  Dailies,  an  organizatw 
which  has  extended  its  work  in  this  hekl 
beyond  the  limits  of  New  York  sWt 

We  have  not  mentioned  in  detail  the 
activities  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  ^ 
sociation.  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  Northwest  Daily  Ne^ 
paper  Association,  New  England  DaJj 
Newspaper  Association,  and  the  n®f 
other  sectional  and  state  associatkus- 
because  each  of  these  groups  in  its  lotal 
field  has  met  and  adjusted  to  probto 
similar  to  those  which  have  b^  ^ 
by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  other  natiow 
btxlies.  . 

The  trade  association  movement  in  w 
daily  newspaper  industry,  as  in  otte 
industries,  has  traveled  far  since  w 
first  publishers  took  part  in  “comp^ 
of  printers.”  It  has  become  an  eniat« 
means  of  self-regulation,  exchange  « 
information,  group  representation,  sod 
other  co-operative  endeavor. 

(This  article  is  an  abstract  of  ftr 
of  a  forthcoming  book  by  Dr.  Let  ^ 
the  social  history  of  the  American  lU"- 
newspaper.) 
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RADIO-NEWSPAPER  FEUD 
TAKEN  TO  PUBUC 


{Continued  from  page  18) 

stations  operating  news  broadcast  ser¬ 
vice  independently  of  the  press,  by  the 
group  of  young  men  who  formerly 
comprised  the  news  gathering  staff  of 
CBS. 

Set  up  as  the  American  News  Radio 
Company,  the  service  is  staffed  chiefly 
by  Frank  Connor,  Jr.,  Cecil  Owen  and 
Wallace  Werble,  each  of  whom  has 
bad  Washington  newspaper  experience. 
The  principal  federal  buildings  are 
coyerwi,  but  Congressional  doings  are 
being  reported  from  the  public  gal¬ 
leries,  since  the  radio  correspondents 
<ii)  not  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
FeM  gallery  under  existing  rules, 
wliite  House  happenings  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  through  various  channels  other 
than  direct  coverage.  None  but  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  for  newspapers 
ire  allowed  White  House  press  privi¬ 
leges. 

After  CBS  discontinued  its  news 
broadcast  service,  the  Buffalo  Even- 
News  retained  Mr.  Connor  and  his 
issociates  to  b^letin  Washington 
events  for  its  radio  programs.  From 
“IS  start  the  service  has  branched  out 
to  OTbrace  a  considerable  number  of 
^tions  not  parties  to  the  agreement 
tormed  by  the  four  large  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  newspaper-operated  radio 
stations,  large  newspapers  and  many 
co^ercial  stations. 

The  Washington  agency  is  one  of  a 
numlw  operated  through  the  country 
the  same  principle.  Assessments 
made  on  the  stations  served,  these 
‘’*ing  based  on  population,  and  tele- 
^Ph  tolls  are  paid  by  the  stations. 

ews  is  bulletined  for  three  daily 
broadcasts. 

The  conflict  between  the  Los  An¬ 
gles  newspapers  and  Station  KNX  of 


that  city  has  traveled  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  placed  before  the  radio  code 
authority  a  troublesome  question. 
KNX  has  asked  the  radio  code  author¬ 
ity  to  sustain  its  interpretation  that  it 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  violation  of  the  code,  for  any 
radio  station  to  broadcast  news  pro¬ 
grams  for  newspapers  without  charge, 
receiving  their  return  in  the  form  of 
free  publicity. 

Decision  on  this  point  is  expected  at 
the  May  meeting  of  the  code  authority. 


OMAHA  DAILY  ELECTS 

Henry  Doorly  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  position  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock.  Mr.  Doorly  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  business  manager.  Re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  newspaper 
were  H.  E.  Newbranch,  editor  and  vice- 
president;  W.  R.  Watson,  managing 
editor  and  secretary-treasurer,  and  M. 
B.  McNab,  business  manager.  Paul  L. 
Martin  was  elected  to  the  board  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  death. 


REDUCED  BILLS  TO  COUNTY 

The  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Times  and  the  Dolgeville  Republican 
have  reduced  their  charges  10  per  cent 
for  publishing  delinquent  tax  sales,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  William 
Sweet,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Herkimer  county  treasurer  accounts. 
This  means  a  reduction  of  $547.56  in 
each  claim,  or  a  total  saving  to  Her¬ 
kimer  county  of  $1,095.12. 


DAILY  87  YEARS  OLD 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
observed  its  87th  birthday  on  April  12. 
In  this  time  it  has  had  five  homes,  oc¬ 
cupying  its  present  site  since  1918. 
More  than  1,500  workers  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  news,  editorial,  composing, 
printing  and  circulation  departments. 


A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Members  be  sure 
to  see  the  first  showing  of  our  One-Man 
Photo-Engraving  Unit  in  Booth  No.  3 
at  the  Convention. 

ONE  MAN  MAKES 
HALFTONES 

The  big  feature  of  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  this 
year  is  the  Polygraphic  One-Man  Photo-Engraving  Plant  in 
actual  operation  in  Exhibition  Booth  No.  3.  With  this  com¬ 
plete,  inexpensive  equipment  a  publisher  can  say  it  with  pictures 
— of  accidents,  celebrations,  visiting  personalities  and  the  like — 
in  the  NEXT  EDITION  without  running  up  large  photo-engravers’ 
bills.  Present-day  journalism  recognizes  the  high  value  of 
pictures  (witness  the  conservative  N.  Y.  Times),  and  our  equip¬ 
ment  makes  them  possible  at  a  saving  of  both  lime  and 
money. 

LOW  PRICE  ($1,200) 

EASY  TERMS 

We  sell  this  one-man  photo-engraving  plant  at  a  nominal  price 
and  easy  terms  because  we  are  primarily  interested  in  increasing 
the  sale  of  our  product,  Contrasto  Strip  Film,  which  simplifies 
and  speeds  up  the  making  of  negatives.  Contrasto  Strip  Film  is 
now  used  by  many  large  publishers,  among  them  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  The  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  New  York  Times.  Contrasto,  a  dry  film 
emulsion,  saves  time,  and  eliminates  messy  wet  negatives, 
poisonous  chemicals,  occupational  diseases  and  fire  hazards. 
The  price  for  this  complete,  standard  equipment  is  only  $1,200, 
payable  $250  down  and  monthly  installments  of  $50.00. 

WE  TRAIN 
YOUR  OPERATOR 

While  this  one-man  plant  is  simplicity  itself,  we  agree  to  train 
your  operator  in  every  detail  of  the  process.  Any  man  with 
normal  intelligence  soon  can  learn  to  make  perfect  halftones. 
We  presume  you  will  designate  one  of  the  men  now  in  your 
employ,  as  your  photo-engraving  probably  will  be  only  a  part 
time  job.  Of  course  skill  is  required,  but  no  more  than  that 
possessed  by  a  good  amateur  photographer.  For  example,  we 
supply  a  time  scale  for  exposing  negatives,  developing,  printing 
and  etching.  Contrasto  Strip  Film  eliminates  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  elements  of  photo-engraving. 

POLYGRA'PHIC 

ONE-MAN 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  UNIT 

POLYGRAPHIC  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

31 0  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  MUrray  Hill  4-1 200 
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HOWARD  ADVOCATES 
FOUR-DAY  WEEK 

1.  T.  U.  Chief  Only  Then  Will 

Unemployment  Be  Ended — Favors 
Flat  Weekly  Salary,  He  Tells 
Cleveland  Group 

{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Cleveland,  April  16 — A  32-hour  week 
for  the  printing  trades  was  advocated 
by  Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
I.  T.  U.,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
closiiw  session  of  the  Ohio  Typograph¬ 
ical  Congress,  in  Cleveland,  April  15. 

“There  is  only  one  way  at  present,” 
he  said,  “to  get  the  unemployed  printers 
back  to  work  and  that  is  to  shorten  the 
working  hours.  I  have  been  fighting 
for  and  will  continue  to  fight  for  a  32- 
hour  week.  If  we  worked  four  days  a 
week,  eight  hours  a  day,  much  of  the 
unemployment  in  the  industry  would  be 
done  away  with. 

“Such  a  curtailment  of  working  hours 
would  necessitate  a  weekly  wage  scale 
rather  than  an  hourlv  rate.  Our  in¬ 
dustry  wants  not  only  decent  wages, 
but  good  wages.  That  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  a  flat  weekly  salary. 
Most  printers  now  work  40  hours  a 
week  and  a  few  37^  hours.” 

Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary-treas- 
urer  of  the  international  union,  told  of 
negotiations  conducted  before  the  prin¬ 
ters’  NRA  code  w^  signed. 

“We  were  chiseled  at  every  step,  but 
we  know  what  we  want  and  we  are 
still  fighting,”  he  said. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
conference  will  be  held  in  Akron,  during 
October. 

More  than  600  persons  attended  the 
banquet  at  which  Howard  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  spoke.  Jack  Gill,  a  Plain  Dealer 
moni^pe  operator,  was  toastmaster. 
He  is  vice-president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  53,  of  Cleveland. 


COLOR  ADS  AID  SALES 

Newspaper  advertisements  which  are 
attractively  illustrated,  preferably  in 
color,  appeal  most  to  women,  J.  R.  Per- 
shall,  advertising  manager  of  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois, 
declared  late  last  week  in  expressing 
his  views  on  “Will  Women  Read  It,” 
before  the  home  service  conference  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  “Your  women  reader,” 
he  said,  “likes  your  product  done  up  in 
nice  packages.  Color  is  the  new  trend. 
Its  use  in  magazines  has  given  adver¬ 
tising  great  pulling  power.  Advertis¬ 
ing  experts  are  looking  forward  to  the 
use  of  color  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
daily  press.” 


DAFOE  GIVES  LECTURES 
John  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  IVinni- 
peg  Free  Press,  was  the  lecturer  of  the 
Julius  Beer  Foundation  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  last  week.  Mr. 
Dafoe  delivered  three  public  lectures  on 
“Canada,  a  North  American  Nation,” 
in  McMillan  academic  theatre  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  faculties 
of  political  science,  philosophy  and  pure 
science. 


NEW  GREEK  DAILY 

A  new  Greek  daily,  known  as  Neon 
Bhma — (pronounced  Neon  Verna)  and 
meaning  the  New  Tribune  appured  in 
New  York  April  18,  as  a  morning  tab¬ 
loid  of  12  pages,  and  a  section  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  editor  is  Adamantios  Th. 
Polyzoides,  one  of  the  best  known  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  foreign  language  field. 
The  new  daily  succeeds  a  Sunday  paper 
he  started  in  July,  1933.  Offices  are  at 
200  Varick  street. 


‘SAIL-HO!” 


specially  Drawn  for  Editos  &  Pubusieb  by  Gee  Tee  Maxwell,  Rochester  {N,  Y.) 
Times-Union 


‘APRIL  FOOL”  NEWS 
TURNS  UP  BIG  STORY 


Houston  Press  Editors  Act  on  qJ 
tionable  April  1  Message  Telli^ 
Where  Convict’s  Body  CouU 
Be  Found 


JlIstim’ < 
HUtMCUT 

Ifkktbun 

awful 


By  following  up  a  news  tip  that  k. 
like  a  faked  one  from  every  angle 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  recently 
earthed  an  unusually  interesting 
story. 

On  April  1  there  came  to  the  desk 
M.  E.  Foster,  editor,  a  letter  dirtJ 
to  him  personally  and  marked  urp 
in  which  he  was  informed  that  an 
convict,  who  had  punished  others  in 
state  penitentiary,  had  been  taken,  wkj 
on  a  furlough,  into  the  woods  of  £< 
Texas  and  shot  by  an  ex-convict. 

The  writer  also  sent  a  crudely  drju 
map,  showing  how  to  reach  the  spot,i 
marked  where  the  body  would  be  ioo] 

Mr.  Foster  did  not  know  whether 
was  an  .■\prirs  F'ool  Day  joke,  or 
good  tip.  He  sent  it  to  the  mana^ 
editor,  Ed  Pooley,  with  instruetkj*  * 
investigate. 

Mr.  Pooley  telephoned  the  Sheri: 
office  in  the  section  where  the  body  ^1 
supposed  to  be  found.  The  sheriff 
ported  he  had  heard  nothing  aboot 
killing  and  he  thought  it  was  a  joke. 

Mr.  Pooley  then  consulted  with  Ik 
Foster  again  and  s^gested  it  wasa 
of  those  things  which  should  be  invs. 
tigated,  even  though  it  seem  impro^ 

The  Press  then  sent  a  reporter.  Did 
Vaughan,  to  the  scene.  He  went  fa 
to  Shreveport,  where  the  sheriff,  ijtj 
tongue-in-cheek,  assigned  a  depuh» 
help  the  reporter  investigate.  Wb 
they  arrived  near  the  spot  indicated  a 
the  map  the  reporter  went  out  and  is 
vestigated  while  the  deputy  sat  in  ih 
car.  After  searching  in  a  thicket  u 
some  time,  the  reporter  found  the  bofy. 

In  his  descriu{kion  of  the  disctneiy. 
he  said : 

“I  felt  like  I  had  been  standing  io  i 
warm  shower  and  someone  had  suddo- 
ly  turned  on  ice  water.  A  sponge  seemol 
to  have  been  crammed  down  my  tlm 
I  do  not  ever  want  to  feel  that  senss 
tion  again — it  was  fear  of  the  partial- 
larly  painful  variety.  I  was  alone  tod 
I  needed  company.  Deputy  Shaw  us 
waiting  in  the  car  and  I  crashed  bed; 
through  the  thorns  and  underbrush  got 
running  but  wanting  to.” 

The  Press  play^  the  story  withi 
five-column  double-deck  head 
layout  of  the  note  and  the  map. 


a. 


HIGGINS  HEADS  K.  C.  POUG 
Otto  P.  Higgins,  former  police  re¬ 
porter,  who  was  war  correspondent  iir 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  nand 
director  of  police  under  the  Democnlk 
administration  in  Kansas  City.  Hig¬ 
gins,  now  an  attorney,  president  of  > 
suburban  bank  and  owner  of  a  si- 
urban  newspaper,  was  publicity  dint- 
tor  for  the  Democratic  organiaW 
of  Kansas  City  during  the  rec^  *• 
nicipal  election.  He  severed  his  o» 
nections  with  the  Star  in  1921.  Dw- 
ing  the  municipal  campaign,  the  Sla 
fought  the  Democrats,  supporting  a  fa 
sion  ticket 


WARRUM  JOINS  DAILY 

Noble  Warrum,  Sr.,  widely  i™** 
Utah  author,  business  man  and  for*6 
journalist,  has  been  appointed 
ciate  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trjomi 
a  new  position  in  the  Tribune’s  «• 
ganization.  Mr.  Warrum  began  w 
career  in  Salt  Lake  City  many 
ago  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  old  i* 
Lake  Herald.  He  is  a  former  Jab 
Lake  City  postmaster  and  recenw 
completed  ten  years  as  executive  ^ 
tary  of  the  special  claims  comniB» 
of  the  United  States,  handling 
of  American  citizens  against 
Mexican  government. 


N.  Y.  SUN  CLUB  DANtt 

.\nnual  spring  dance  of  *He  Sun  0 
employe  organization  of  the  . 

Sun,  was  held  April  7  at  the  n 
Roosevelt.  About  500  employs 
their  friends  were  present. 
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WHEN  AND  IF 
wt  ^TA  have  a  ^ 

juSH  CUT  MADE  OF  THIS  UYOUT  FOR  / 
r,asT  BUN  -  BIG  STORY !  ,  y 

AWFUL  IMPORTANT/ 

MUST  GO 


(  W£  CAN  GET  IT. 

V  THAT  IS  -  IF  YOU 


NNA'  PAY 
fERTIME 


ates  in  the  United  States  are  included, 
the  survey  doubtless  is  representative 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Because  misunderstanding  might  re¬ 
sult,  the  names  of  the  institutions  are 
not  given,  although  all  but  one  of  the 
persons  submitting  figures  were  entirely 
willing  they  should  be  made  public. 
Covering,  as  they  do,  only  one  year, 
the  data  may  not  reflect  accurately  the 
usual  placement  of  the  graduates  of  an 
individual  institution,  although  the 
ratio,  in  comparison  with  other  institu¬ 
tions,  probably  remains  constant.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  footnotes  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  understanding  of  the  figures 
reported  by  each  institution,  since  the 
basis  of  the  figures  is  not  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Especially  is  there  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  numbers  of  graduates.  The 
survey  called  for  all  major  and  minor 
graduates,  while  many  institutions  re¬ 
ported  only  majors.  Additional  data 
often  is  illuminating  as  to  what  type 
of  employment  the  graduates  have 
found. 


CONDUCTED  SAFETY  DRIVE 

A  campaign  against  reckless  driving 
was  conducted  recently  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  during  which  several  re¬ 
porters  checked  violations  of  traffic 
laws.  A  survey  covering  eight  hours 
and  eight  of  the  city’s  heavily  traveled 
traffic  intersections  disclosed  an  aggre¬ 
gate  total  of  442  violations  by  recess 
drivers.  The  Inquirer’s  campaign, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  was 
commended  by  Frank  E.  Ballantyne. 
general  manager  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  Tables  listing 
the  license  numbers  and  types  of  vehi¬ 
cles  driven  by  those  violating  traffic 
laws  at  the  various  intersections  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  of  the  offense, 
were  published. 

HAS  WEEKLY  EDITION 

Publication  of  a  weekly  edition  has 
been  started  by  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press.  The  publication  appears 
each  Wednesday  and  is  not  distributed 
to  readers  of  the  Daily  Press. 


BEAR  HEADS  OZARK  PRESS 

W.  M.  Bear,  publisher  of  the  Ash 
Grove  (Mo.)  Commonwealth,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ozark  Press 
Association  at  the  spring  meeting  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  B.  Denton  of  the  Mountain 
Grot'e  (Mo.)  Journal.  Bernard  Finn, 
the  Sarcoxie  (Mo.)  Record,  was  elected 
vice-president;  Bernice  M.  (^iner,  the 
J^ockwood  (Mo.)  Luminary,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  and  Virginia  Cecil  of 
the  Lawrence  Chieftain,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Mo.,  was  named,  treasurer. 

REA  OPENS  AGENCY 

Fred  W.  Rea,  for  23  years  in  charge 
of  localizing  national  advertising  in  the 
Western  states  for  General  Electric 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  has 
opened  a  general  advertising  agency  at 
165  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Rea’s 
previous  experience  also  included  the 
preparation  and  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  outdoor  and  direct  mail 
campaigns  through  the  Western  states. 


i.  Speculh  Jravm  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
,L  'riliRsv  Walbridge,  Oakland  {Cal.)  Post- 
.  Enquirer 


JOURNAUSM  GRADUATES 
HNDING  JOBS 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


number  of  the  faculty,  the  number  and 
rariety  of  courses,  the  training  of  the 
teachers,  the  experience  of  the  teachers, 
ind  other  similar  factors. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it 
probably  is  true  that  those  institutions 
are  professional  in  nature  whose  stu¬ 
dents  regard  them  as  professional,  and 
surely  what  these  students  do  with  their 
training  is  an  important  factor.  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  any  insti¬ 
tution,  the  large  majority  of  whose 
{raduates  go  into  newspaper  work  con¬ 
sistently  and  hold  representative  jobs 
there,  is  professional,  no  matter  what 
the  offering  of  its  courses,  the  type 
of  its  organization,  the  size  of  its  grad- 
oating  class,  or  the  number  or  prepa¬ 
ration  of  its  teachers.  In  fact,  the 
sinrey  weals,  some  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  could  not  meet  any  of  the 
requirements,  which,  under  some  classi- 
Sation  methods  would  entitle  them  to 
high  professional  rank,  lead  in  placing 
their  graduates  in  newspaper  work. 

The  survey  also  indicates  that  the 
challenge  of  training  for  newspaper 
wk  in  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  is  now  largely  an  academic  ques¬ 
tion.  Such  criticism  was  probably  never 
u  extensive  as  it  appeared  to  be,  but, 
luK  that  of  collegiate  training  for  medi- 
0*  and  law,  it  has  now  probably  run 
the  most  of  its  course. 

Such,  at  least  is  one  set  of  interpre- 
of  the  figures  of  the  survey, 
®*de  m  disinterested,  scientific  fashion, 
hmee  any  conclusion  drawn  from  fig- 
itTs  IS  always  somewhat  a  matter  of 
^nmee  and  point  of  view,  doubtless 
interpretations  can  be  made.  For 
®at  reasem,  the  figures,  just  as  they 
*^ii  ^Fe  given  herewith. 

All  told,  twenty-seven  institutions  are 
3’^nted.  Inquiries  were  sent  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  considered 
» tiave  professional  work  in  journalism. 

were  unable  to  fur- 
w  any  figures,  or  even  estimates,  of 
employment  of  their  graduates,  or 
to  the  request  for  infor- 
S  mio  .*’®wever,  about  half  of 
wc  professional  journalism  gradu- 


Something  ^ew! 
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2%  SALES  TAX  AFFECTS 
W.  VA.  NEWSPAPERS 

Law  Applies  to  Mail  Copies  But  Not 
to  Carrier  Sales — Latter  Are 
Held  to  Be  Separate 
Transactions 

Mail  subscribers  to  West  Virginia 
newspapers  must  pay  a  customers  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  ^s  the  result  of  a  reve¬ 
nue  bill  which  went  into  effect  there 
recently.  Ihe  bill  has  as  its  purpose 
the  raising  of  revenue  for  school  and 
relief  purposes. 

Remittances  must  be  made  monthly. 
Future  subscriptions  and  renewals  are 
affected,  but  no  tax  is  to  be  collected 
on  old  and  delinquent  subscriptions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ruling  of  State  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  Fred  L.  Fox. 

Subscriptions  which  are  from  out- 
of-the-state  readers  are  not  to  be  taxed. 

Over-the-counter  sales,  of  five  cents 
or  less,  are  not  taxed,  but  a  tax  of  one 
cent  is  to  be  collected  on  sales  between 
six  cents  and  fifty  cents.  If  the  selling 
price  to  customers  is  in  excess  of  five 
cents,  the  publisher  must  collect  from 
the  newsboys.  But  when  papers  are 
sold  by  the  publishers  for  resale  by 
carriers  at  a  price  of  five  cents  or  less 
and  computed  on  a  weekly  basis,  no  tax 
is  to  be  imposed  on  the  weekly  or 
monthly  basis  on  such  transactions,  such 
sales  by  carriers  being  considered  as  a 
separate  transaction  on  each  delivery. 

Plants  manufacturing  and  producing 
commercial  printing  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  collect  a  sales  tax  from  their 
customers,  where  sales  of  such  products 
can  be  considered  at  wholesale,  not  in 
competition  with  retail  dealers,  and  for 
conversion  into  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  buyer  or  customer.  When, 
for  instance,  an  individual  not  engaged 
in  business  buys  a  sheet,  or  several 
sheets,  of  cardboard,  or  a  box  of  un¬ 
printed  envelopes,  then  the  usual  two 
per  cent  tax  must  be  paid. 

The  West  Virginia  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  its  directors,  and  its 
officers,  W.  Guy  Tetrick,  Clarksburg, 
president,  and  James  W.  Weir,  Elkins, 
secretary,  has  pledged  its  cooperation 
in  the  observance  of  the  law. 


52  CARRIERS  WON  TRIP 

Fifty-two  carriers  of  the  IVashington 
Titnes-Herald,  winners  in  a  city- wide 
circulation  contest,  recently  completed 
a  trip  through  the  historic  valley  of 
Virginia.  Living  Washington  in  two 
busses,  they  visited  Winchester,  the 
Endless  Caverns,  below  New  Market, 
Va.,  and  thence  to  Staunton  and  over 
the  mountains  to  Charlottesville,  Va., 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Climaxing  the 
trip  they  visited  Monticello,  the  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Ashlawn,  the 
home  of  James  Monroe.  The  trip  was 
planned  under  the  direction  of  William 
C.  Shelton,  circulation  manager,  by  L. 
G.  Leech,  who  acemnpanied  the  boys. 
Ray  C.  Thompson,  Times  promotion 
manager,  and  LeRoy  Anderson,  Times 
iffiotographer,  accompanied  the  group. 


SOLD  17.500  SCRAP  BOOKS 
The  great  public  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  various  newspapers  of  "The 
Life  of  Our  Lord,”  written  by  Charles 
Dickens,  was  reflected  in  San  Francisco 
w;hen  17,500  readers  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  purchased  scrap  books  of¬ 
fered  by  that  newspaper  in  which  to 
paste  and  preserve  the  14  daily  install¬ 
ments  in  which  this  feature  was  pub¬ 
lished.  They  were  sold  over  ^he  coun¬ 
ter  of  the  News  business  office  for  10 
cents,  actual  cost,  or  if  requested  by 
mail,  w’ere  equipped  with  suitable  en¬ 
velope  and  sold  for  15  cents.  H.  W. 
Hailey,  promotion  manager  of  the 
News,  planned  and  direct^  the  scrap 
book  promotion. 


PAYING  FOR  NEWS  TIPS 

The  IVaierbury  (Conn.)  American  is 
conducting  a  “newshound”  contest, 
offering  three  weekly  prizes  of  $1  each 
for  the  best  news  tips. 


Out-of-town  Chicago  Daily  Times  dealers,  who  dropped  in  for  a  look  at  the 
new  Times  Building  April  12.  They  were  guests  at  a  party  given  hy  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  Times  circulation  (center). 


PLANE  RIDES  FOR  CARRIERS 

All  carrier  salesmen  and  all  members 
of  the  outside  circulation  force  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  are  being  given  rides  in  Good 
News  IV,  the  paper’s  new  six-passen¬ 
ger  Bellanca  monoplane.  To  date.  Pilot 
(Varies  W.  Gatschet  has  taken  up  LCjOO 
of  the  5,000  boys  and  men  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  organization.  D.  W.  Whit- 
mer,  who  handles  flight  schedules  for 
the  plane,  and  Max  Dillon  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  are  assisting  in  the 
assignment,  which  is  taking  the  air¬ 
plane  to  practically  every  airport  in  the 
state. 


DAILY  AIDS  NEEDY 

Through  the  intercession  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times, 
the  income  of  the  Edgar  B.  Davis-Pil- 
grim  Foundation  tied  up  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  through  an  injunction, 
was  released  recently,  so  that  aid  could 
be  extended  700  needy  families  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  undernourished  children.  The 
newspaper  presented  all  facts  of  the  case 
to  Attorney-General  Joseph  E.  Warner. 
The  state  had  tied  up  the  funds  in  an 
endeavor  to  collect  $500,000  in  income 
taxes  from  Edgar  B.  Davis,  million¬ 
aire  oil  magnate  of  Brockton  and  Texas. 


35  WIN  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Thirt>-four  carriers  and  one  district 
circulation  manager  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and  States 
sailed  recently  on  the  United  Fruit 
Company  steamship  Sixaola  for  a  nine- 
day  (Caribbean  Sea  cruise.  The  trip  is 
the  reward  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  two  papers  for  service  and  sales 
ability.  Earl  Spies,  leading  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  is  in  charge  of  the 
group. 


CITY  PROGRESS  MOVEMENT 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun  is 
sponsoring  a  city  progress  movement, 
starting  with  a  city  exposition  in  which 
the  city  government  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  co-operated.  C.  C.  Cain,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Sun,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  More  than  5,000  naid 
admission  to  the  show,  which  filled  the 
armory’.  The  Sun  issued  a  36-nage 
tabloid  special  edition. 


CARRIER  WITH  BOISE  DAILY 

It  was  erroneously  stated  in  a  recent 
Editor  &  Publisher  story  that  L^e 
Calvin  Cock,  the  14  year  old  carrier 
who  scored  a  “scoop”  on  a  fire  in  Nam¬ 
pa,  was  a  member  of  the  Nampa 
(Idaho)  Statesman.  Carrier  Cock  is  a 
member  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man’s  carrier  organization  and  serves  a 
route  in  Nampa. 


53  BOYS  VISITED  CAPITAL 

Fifty-three  carriers,  winners  of  a 
recent  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  con¬ 
test,  were  guests  of  the  newspapers  on 
an  educational  tour  of  Washington  and 
vicinity,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
this  week.  Edmond  Seaquist,  in  charge 
of  carrier-boy  promotion  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  was  in  charge  of  the  trip, 
assisted  by  Frank  Geohegan,  supervisor; 
Leo  Hurley,  George  Berry  and  Edward 
.\dams,  branch  managers,  and  Edward 
Preble,  assistant  branch  manager. 

NEWSPAPERS  EXEMPT 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  newspapers 
are  not  taxable  under  Iowa’s  new  retail 
tax  law,  the  state  board  of  assessment 
and  review  has  ruled.  The  ruling  held 
that  the  value  of  a  newspaper  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  news  items  it  contains  and 
that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  service 
and  not  to  be  taxed.  The  tax  attaches 
to  the  sale  of  all  magazines,  journals 
and  periodicals,  the  board  held.  In  the 
ca.se  of  trade  publications  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  printer  is  liable  for  the 
tax. 

NEW  BUSINESS  FEATURE 

"Things  Worth  Knowing,”  a  business 
news  column,  is  to  be  syndicated  once 
a  week  to  newspapers  through  the 
Mandeville  Feature  Syndicate,  New 
York,  starting  on  May  1,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Ernest  W.  Mandeville, 
business  manager  of  the  syndicate.  The 
feature  will  be  written  by  Edward  C. 
Fielder,  formerly  director  of  economic 
surveys  for  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

PLANNING  GOLD  EDITION 

The  "Gold”  edition  of  the  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  Chronicle  will  be  published 
May  1.  This  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Alaska-wide  editions.  The 
gold  edition  will  contain  government 
statistics,  data,  factual  stories  of  mines 
mining  and  general  information.  Thomas 
K.  Smith  is  president,  and  F.  W.  Gab- 
ler,  advertising  manager. 

PLANNING  MOVIE  SECTION 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  on  Sunday. 
April  29,  will  issue  a  new  16-nage  tab¬ 
loid  motion  picture  section.  The  new 
magazine  will  replace  the  usual  Sunday 
feature  section.  Grace  Wilcox  has 
gone  to  Hollywood  to  write  a  weekly 
page  captioned  “Personal  but  not  Con¬ 
fidential.” 


STARTS  MOTORLOGUE 

The  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  has 
started  a  motorlogue  feature  which  ap¬ 
pears  every  Thursday  in  a  new  auto 
section  which  made  its  appearance 
March  29.  .\  different  make  of  auto 

is  selected  for  each  Motorlogue,  and 
tours  are  made  to  points  of  interest  in 
Northern  California  counties. 


CARRIER  VALEDICTORIAN 

Frank  McDowell,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  carrier  and  youngest  member 
of  the  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  high  school 
graduating  class,  will  be  vaMictorian 
of  the  class  this  spring.  He  will  attend 
Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  next  year. 


AUTOGRAPH  CONTEST 

An  autograph  contest,  offering  $100 
in  prizes,  was  started  April  16  by  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  Awards 
ranging  from  $50  to  $1  will  be  made  for 
the  best  and  neatest  answer^  to  12  sets 
of  signatures  of  celebrities. 


COOKING  SCHOOLS 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Hf 
held  is  ninth  annual  cooking  schot^ 
the  Elmwood  Music  Hall  last»l 
with  Jessie  Marie  DeBoth,  as  instnr 
Many  prizes  were  award^.  T)^  1 
tin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman, 
a  four-day  school  in  the  Austin  }{;t 
.April  10-13,  under  the  direction  of ’  ■ 
Martha  McDonald.  The  San  Ant- 
(Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
school  was  held  April  13  in  the  •' 
press  Auditorium,  with  Martha  K 
Heath,  dietician,  in  charge.  Anu^' 
(Tex.)  News-Globe  will  hold  a  ^ 
four-day  cooking  school  April  24 
27,  inclusive,  which  will  be  cond’^ 
by  Miss  Christeen  Chitwood. 


TREE  PLANTING  CAMPAKS) 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Prea,  v 
the  cooperation  of  the  Binghamton  t 
den  Qub  and  the  endorsement  of 
officials  and  organizations,  recer 
launched  a  Christmas  tree  plaa- 
campaign  which  aims  for  a  thot®; 
new  permanent  (Christmas  trees  ■ 
Bingh^ton  this  Spring.  The  ct 
paign  is  designed  to  promote  dtybea- 
fication.  Nurserymen  of  the  area^ 
cooperating  in  the  project,  fixing 
ard  prices  on  standard  stock. 
instructions  for  planting  the  trees,  ^ 
pared  for  the  bureau  of  City  Fore& 
are  to  be  printed  in  the  Press. 


CARRIERS  HONOR  S.  D.  LONG 
More  than  500  carriers,  agents,  t 
traveling  men  of  the  circulatioo 
partment  presented  Sidney  D.  Long,  c- 
culation  manager  of  the  IVichita  Et-;. 
with  more  than  934  new  subscriptit 
together  with  a  cake,  in  honor  of  b 
birthday.  The  presentation  of  new  rS 
scription,  which  came  from  more  te 
200  towns,  was  made  when  104  arrr 
1  salesmen  on  April  6  walked  i» 
Mr.  Long’s  office  to  wish  him  “im- 
happy  returns  of  the  day.” 


TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Port-fn^i 
is  sponsoring  a  men’s  single  tennis  ter 
nament  which  begins  May  5. 
are  being  received  from  leading  ph 
ers  of  the  West,  who  will  compete  i# 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  tropli: 
and  other  suitable  prizes. 


TO  AWARD  SILVER  CUPS 
The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Hm 
will  award  three  silver  loving  cupstt 
outstanding  Gecygia  high  school  pbUi- 
cations  at  the  Hmry  W.  Grady  Sdiool 
of  Journalism,  University  of  (jWfpi 
May  4,  according  to  announcement  bi 
E.  B.  Braswell,  president  and  publidxr 


LOCAL  HISTORY  IN  ROTO 

The  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  NewsSen^' 
began  April  7  the  publication  of  a  Su- 
urday  rotogravure  page  of  local  hislr- 
cal  pictures  under  the  title :  “Out  of  Ik 
Past.”  The  Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Curt* 
publishes  a  Sunday  page  of  similar  ckr- 
acter. 


AIDED  NEEDY  FAMIUES 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Joumol-Twc 
cooperated  with  a  local  theatre  recent? 
in  presenting  a  children’s  charity  thes® 
party  with  the  price  of  admission  beig 
one  potato.  More  than  a  ton  of  “spn* 
were  collected  for  Racine’s  needy  home 


CLASSIHED  CONTEST 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  rectnl; 
started  a  contest  offering  a  weekly 
prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  «« 
on  any  Chronicle  classified  advtrti^ 
ment.  Verses  must  be  accompanienw 
the  ad  which  inspired  the  poem. 

20,000  ATTEND  SCHOOL 

More  than  20,000  women  attended® 
annual  St.  Paul  News  cooking  schft 
held  last  week  in  St.  Paul  undff  ® 
auspices  of  the  News  and  the 
crafters.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ayers  L®*® 
was  in  charge. 

REJOINS  SYNDICATE  STAFF 

After  having  been  twice 
that  organization,  Homer  C. 
has  just  rejoined  the  Ledger  Syto*» 
staff  as  sales  representative. 
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TEXAS  EDITORS  VISIT 
president  ROOSEVELT 

\M^nj  Martin,  Head  of  Press  Aasocia- 
tioD,  Promoted  “Full  House”  Train 
to  Washington — Chief  Ezecu- 

tire  Receives  Southerners 

{Sptcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  19 — 
The  Texas  Press  Association,  April  17, 
brought  a  message  of  gratitude  to  the 
President  and  his  “New  Deal”  admin¬ 
istration  for  returning  prosperity. 

For  several  w^ks  Lowry  Martin, 
editor  of  the  Corsicana  Sun,  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
and  W.  C.  Edwards,  secretary  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Texas,  promoted  the  “Full 
House”  special  train  to  Washington, 
carrying  newspaper  and  business  men  to 
present  the  executive  greetings  and 
tdl  him  personally  that  the  recovery 
program  is  a  success  in  Texas,  and  that 
Texas  is  behind  the  President  100  per 
cent. 

Over  200  Texans  resident  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  headed  by  Vice  President  John 
N.  Garner,  met  the  train.  The  couriers 
of  the  folk  back  home  boarded  a  cav¬ 
alcade  of  automobiles  and  went  directly 
to  the  White  House  where  they  were 
received  by  the  President  in  the  big 
green  upholstered  chair  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  journey  and  its  objective  had  the 
unqualified  approval  and  support  of  the 
Texas  Press,  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  state  legislature  and  other  Texas 
organizations. 

Replying  facetiously,  the  President 
said  that  Texas  was  not  only  the  larg¬ 
est  state  in  the  union,  but  seems  to  be 
running  the  government  “more  largely 
than  any  other  state  at  this  time.  I 
can  go  fishing,  and  Vice-President  Gar¬ 
ner  carries  on  the  government  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  my  absence,”  and 
it  looks  as  if  all  the  purse  strings  of 
the  government  are  in  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

“I  want  to  congratulate  the  Texas 
delegations  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  he  said.  “Senators  Sheppard 
and  Connally  are  among  my  warmest 
friends.  With  the  House  delegation 
aside  from  occasional  lapses — we  get 
along  fine.” 

After  the  afternoon  had  been  spent 
in  sightswing,  a  banquet  honoring 
Vice-President  Garner  was  given  in 
the  National  Press  Club  auditorium. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman.  Recon- 
strudion  Finance  Corporation,  and 
wesident  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  was  toastmaster, 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce  and  the  Postmaster 
General.  Speaker  Henry  T.  Rainey, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  administrator,  Fed- 
wl  Emergency  Relief :  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  Walter  D.  Qine  of  Wichita, 
Lowry  Martin  and  W.  C.  Murphy,  Jr., 
president  of  the  National  Press  Qub, 
speakers. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
^rangements_  in  Washington  was  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  with  Sillman  Evans,  fourth 
As«stant  _  Postmaster  General ;  Mark 
k  Goodwin  of  the  Dallas  News  Wash- 
ngton  Bureau,  and  Bascom  N.  Tim- 
®onj,  Houston  Chronicle  Washington 
correspondent  attending  to  the  details. 

Amor^  the  newspaper  men  well 
known  in  Washington  who  were  in  the 
Porty,  along  with  the  many  business 
^n,  were  Lowry  Martin,  James  R. 
Id  .  ’  editor  of  the  Fort 

north  Star  Telegran%;  Gene  Howe, 
^mon/Zo  News  and  Globe;  Dale  Miller 
Mthe  Texas  Weekly;  Thomas  C.  King 
«  the  Dallas  News;  Charles  E.  White 
V  L  Chronicle,  and  Harry 

Aoch  of  the  Quanah  Chieftain. 

interpreted  buying  plan 

of  the  Auburn 
i  •  '‘0  Ctttsen- Advertiser,  addressed 
Ann]  a  Columbus, 

I!  LI-  ®  jK^oup-buying  activities 
anJo  **^*''®  New  York,  New  Jersey 
t  t'ennsylvania  under  the  Department 

•  Yort  ^“Pp'y  of  the  New 

ork  State  Publishers’  Association. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  19  34 

Daily  Turns  Down  Free  Circus  Tickets; 
Ringling  Press  Agent  Is  ^^Abashed 

T^EXTER  FELLOWS,  the  cele-  Mr.  Walker  said,  will  be  those  for 
A—'  brated  press  agent,  and  one  of  the  reporters  actually  covering  such  events, 
rare  few_  always  welcome  in  a  news-  Mr.  Walker  announced  that  he  had 
paper  office,  arrived  in  New  York  City  discussed  the  matter  with  Grafton  S. 
recently  and  was  duly  interviewed  in  Wilcox,  managing  editor,  and  that  they 
every  office  as  he  made  the  rounds  to  had  agreed  that  it  was  time  to  refuse 
announce  the  opening  of  the  circus_  at  accepting  tickets  because  of  abuses  that 
Madison  Square  Garden.  The  engaging  had  crept  into  their  distribution  and  be- 
person  whose  stories  leave  even  report-  cause  too  many  persons  were  asking  the 
ers  wondering  was  surprised  himself,  city  desk  for  tickets  for  various  events, 
however,  when  he  reached  the  office  of  In  recent  years  requests  for  tickets 
Herald  Tribune.  for  the  circus  have  increased  by  leaps 

When  he  arrived  there  he  heard  and  bounds  and  have  come  to  the  city 
11  ^  decision  announced  by  Stanley  desk  by  the  hundreds  from  every  non- 
Walker,  city  editor,  that  the  Herald  editorial  department  of  the  paper.  Many 
Tribune  would  not  take  any  tickets  for  business  office  employes  who  had  found 
the  circus.  As  Mr.  Walker  described  that  they  might  get  free  pairs  of  tickets 
it,  Mr.  Fellows  was  “abashed.”  It  was  for  three  or  four  different  events  each 
time  during  the  countless  years  year  were  as  “abashed”  as  Mr.  Fellows 
that  he  has  been  heralding  the  arrival  when  they  heard  of  the  decision, 
of  the  circus  that  he  had  encountered  Discrimination  played  an  indirect  part 
such  a  situation.  The  only  thing  that  in  the  eradication  of  the  evil,  however, 
enabled  him  to  regain  his  composure  It  was  used  as  an  argument  along  with 
was_  the  fact  that  there  was  no  discrim-  many  requests  for  ti^ets. 
ination  in  Mr.  Walker’s  decision.  “You  gave  somebody  else  in  my  de- 

Hereafter  the  Herald  Tribune  will  partment  tickets,”  was  the  formula, 
refuse  not  only  circus  tickets  but  passes  When  these  requests  became  too  nu- 
for  auto  shows,  rodeos,  flower,  motor-  merous,  it  became  necessary  to  reject  all 
boat,  radio  and  all  other  shows.  The  of  them. 

only  tickets  that  the  paper  will  accept,  Mr.  Walker,  after  announcing  the 


new  policy,  relaxed  his  seriousness  and 
when  asked  for  comment  on  it  said: 

“You  may  quote  me  as  saying  it  is 
the  greatest  advance  in  journalism  since 
the  invention  of  the  rotary  press  and 
the  streamlined  obit.” 

Other  comment  ranged  from  the 
constructive  to  the  humorous.  One 
person  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  other  papers  adopted  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  situation.  An¬ 
other  thought  Mr.  Fellows  might  place 
Mr.  Walker  in  a  cage  and  exhibit  him 
as  the  only  city  editor  who  ever  refused 
his  tickets.  • 

TEXAS  MEETING  JUNE  14-16 

A  banquet,  a  stag  dinner  and  a  style 
show  will  be  the  highlights  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  program  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
June  14-16  in  Dallas,  according  to  J. 
Ben  Critz,  chairman  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  banquet  will  be  held  the 
second  night  of  the  convention,  for  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  wives.  While  men  are 
attending  the  stag  show  on  the  first 
night,  the  women  will  witness  a  style 
show. 

CHANGES  TO  STANDARD  SIZE 

The  Manheim  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  a 
weekly,  recently  changed  fronv  tabloid 
to  standard  size  to  meet  advertising  re¬ 
quirements  of  some  of  its  clients. 


If  I  were  a 
Newspaper  Owner 

looking  for  a  Publisher 
or  Business  Manager,  I  would 
“GO”  for  this  man 


This  advertisment  had  to  be  written  in  the 
first  person  singular  .  .  .  because  the  man 
I’m  writing  about  is  too  modest  to  say  the 
things  I  know  about  him  .  .  .  and  because 
I’d  like  to  go  squarely  on  record  for  him. 

The  man  I’m  writing  about  is  a  thoroughly 
seasoned  publisher  and  business  manager. 
He’s  an  organizer,  a  shrewd  business  man,  a 
real  opierator.  He  knows  the  management 
of  a  newspaper  property  from  cellar  to 
garret.  He  knows  how  to  get  things  done. 
And  above  everything  else  he’s  a  man  you’ll 
like.  I  know  because  I  spent  five  of  the  most 
interesting  years  of  my  advertising  life  in 
association  with  the  company  he  managed. 

In  1925  he  sold  his  interest  in  a  property  he 
had  helped  substantially  to  build  up  and 


engaged  profitably  in  another  line  of  business. 
Now  he  finds  that  he  is  still  a  newspaper 
man,  and  he  is  dead  anxious  to  get  back 
with  both  feet. 

He’d  make  a  great  publisher  or  business 
manager  for  a  second  or  third  newspaper 
in  a  tough  competitive  field.  And  so  I 
say  “If  I  were  a  newspaper  owner  or 
publisher,  I’d  ‘go’  for  this  man.’’  .  .  . 
Because  he’d  make  a  success  of  the  job  and 
money  for  himself  and  for  me.  His  name  is 
C.  W.  Boggs.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  Oklahoma  Farmer  Stock- 
man.  He  will  be  in  New  York  at  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  for  the  next  ten  days. 

*This  advertisement  written  by  one  of  the 
partners  in  a  long  established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  New  York  advertising  agency. 
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SEES  BIG  PRESS  COST  IN 
TELEPHOTO  PLAN 

A.  P.'a  AcquUition  of  New  System 
Seen  as  Sales  Effort  on  Part  of 
A.  T.  &  T.  by  Fred  Ferguson, 
President  of  NEA  Serrice 

A  sales  effort  fostered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  to  put  a  new  million-aollar  a  year 
mechanical  expe^e  on  the  newspai^rs 
ci  tf-e  country  irseen  by  Fred  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  president  of  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
in  the  acquisition  by  the  Associated 
Press  of  a  new  telephoto  system. 

Details  of  the  system  have  not  as 
yet  been  made  public,  although  a  report 
cn  the  A.  P.  plan  was  to  have  been 
made  to  the  board  of  directors  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated  his  views  in  a 
recent  letter  to  NEA  clients  which 
follows : 

"This  is  to  inform  you  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  news  picture  field  which 
NE.\  regards  as  primarily  a  sales  ef¬ 
fort  fostered  by  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  to  put 
a  new  million-dollar-a-year  mechanical 
expense  on  the  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

"The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  plan 
would  be  the  telephone  monopoly.  If 
successful,  this  company  will  have  rid 
itself  of  a  loss  which  exceeded  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  dollars  annually  through  the 
operation  of  a  commercial  teleplioto 
system,  and  establish  in  its  place  a  new 
million  dollar  income  paid  by  news¬ 
papers. 

"Telephoto  was  discontinued  by  A. 
T.  &  T.  last  year  because,  owing  to 
the  efficiency  of  other  modern  distrib¬ 
uting  agencies,  there  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  newspictures  of  press¬ 
ing  time  importance  to  be  filed  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
four  or  five  different  picture  agencies, 
as  well  as  individual  newspapers,  pa¬ 
tronized  telephoto  whenever  they  had 
pictures  important  enough  to  warrant 
such  delivery. 

"Having  abandoned  telephoto  as  an 
impractical  project,  the  A.  T.  &  T. 
offered  it  as  a  private  system  with 
what  it  claims  are  improv^  transmit¬ 
ting  machines.  The  cost  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  $16,000  each,  if  bought 
outright,  or  $5,700  per  year  if  rented, 
and  the  necessary  wire  leases  are 
placed  at  $56  per  mile  per  year  on  a 
five-year  cmitract  basis,  plus  corre¬ 
sponding  loop  and  other  charges. 

“Such  tremendous  new  mechanical 
costs,  plus  expert  labor  costs,  would 
liave  to  be  borne  by  the  newspapers. 
I  he  present  weekly  charges  of  picture 
distributing  agencies  do  not  permit 
these  expenditures  and  all  rates  would 
necessarily  be  increased  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  percent.  Charges  to  larger  news¬ 
papers  would  run  from  $500  to  $1,000 
per  week  with  proportionate  increases 
for  smaller  papers. 

"Our  contacts  and  correspondence 
with  NEA  clients  have  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  appetite  at  this 
time  for  vastly  increased  fixed  picture 
costs. 

“The  A.  T.  &  T.  has  not,  therefore, 
sold  its  defunct  telephoto  service  to 
NEA. 

"The  Associated  Press,  however,  has 
contracted  for  a  number  of  machines, 
we  are  informed  by  the  A.  T.  &  T. 

"While  NEA  regards  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  important  pictures  by  w'ire  as 
a  desirable  development,  if  and  when  it 
can  be  done  on  a  reasonable  basis,  it 
feels  that  the  costs  involved  in  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  proposition  are  far  beyond 
what  such  mechanical  transmission  of 
pictures  would  be  worth  to  the  clients. 

“The  A.  T.  &  T.  equipment  and 
wires  are  on  the  or“n  market,  available 
for  restoration  of  a  means  of  picture 
transmission  which  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  itself  found  economically  impos¬ 
sible.  But  this  is  to  advise  you  that 
NE.-\  does  not  contemplate  the  hori¬ 
zontal  increase  in  its  rates  which  would 
be  necessary  for  such  extravagant 
operation.” 


SOB  SISTER  SHORTS 

By  EDITH  BRISTOL 
Women’s  Editor,  San  Francisco  CaU-Bulletin 

For  three  sensational  weeks  a  Jury  of  Her  Peers 

Had  tried  the  languorous  hlonde  for  poisoning  her  husband. 
Evidence  to  prove  her  guilt 
Was  conclusive  heyond  that 
Reasonable  Doubt 
Demanded  by  the  law. 


Juries  are  funny. 

“Acquittal”  was  the  verdict. 


The  sob  sister  hurried  to  get  the  woman’s  story. 
Her  big  blue  eyes  were  lambent  with  emotion. 
“I  want  to  thank  the  jurymen  first  of  all.” 

She  said. 

“They  have  been  so  kind  to  me 
Because  I  am  a  widow.” 


NEWS  MEN  MAY  OBTAIN 
LABOR  BOARD  POST 


Buckley  Will  Propose  Guild  Repre¬ 
sentative  as  Alternates — NRA’s 
Report  on  Editorial  Hours 
and  Wages  Not  Yet  Made 


NEBRASKA  DAIUES  MERGED 


‘MARCH  OF  TIME”  SKIT 
BRINGS  UBEL  SUIT 


Kansas  City  Police  Chief  Asks 
$250,000  of  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
panies  for  Presentation  De¬ 
scribing  Election  Activities 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  April  19  —  George 
Buckley,  NRA  divisional  administrator 
in  charge  of  the  newspaper  codes,  will 
propose  appointment  of  four  news  writ¬ 
ers  as  alternates  on  the  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  board  to  consider  labor  questions 
affecting  their  own  field. 

This  announcement  came  coincident 
with  a  statement  by  Mr.  Buckley  that, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  wages  and  hours  for  news 
department  workers,  directed  by  an 
executive  order  to  be  made  within  60 
days  after  the  compact  was  signed,  on 
.April  17,  has  not  t^n  made. 

The  data  required  of  publishers  has 
been  collected  and  sent  to  the  planning 
and  research  division  of  NRA  and  a 
report  will  be  made  May  12,  but  specific 
recommendations  covering  wages  and 
hours  will  not  be  submitted  at  that 
time. 

Although  General  Johnson  has  prom¬ 
ised  the  newspaper  gui.d  representation, 
with  vote,  on  the  industrial  relations 
board,  Mr.  Buckley  proposes  that  alter¬ 
nates  be  selected  from  among  the  news¬ 
paper  writers  for  each  of  the  four 
:mploye  representatives  now  on  the 
board,  each  of  whom  represents  a  me- 
:hanical  division.  They  would  sit  with 
the  board  on  questions  involving  the 
writers,  but  would  have  no  voice  on 
Dther  matters.  In  explanation,  he  said: 

“I  don’t  know  yet  just  what  the  news 
writers  want.  They  don’t  seem  to  agree 
unong  themselves  what  they  want. 
Furthermore,  the  code  is  a  publishers’ 
:ode,  drawn  for  them,  and  not  a  re- 
[X)rters’  code. 

“It  is  my  suggestion  to  the  news- 
[>aper  guild  to  draw  up  their  own  con¬ 
tracts  in  each  city  whefle  they  are 
srganized  and  submit  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Then,  if  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  locally,  the  news  writers  may 
iippeal  to  the  industrial  board.” 


A  suit  charging  slander  and  libel  and 
asking  $250,000  damages,  was  filed  in 
the  circuit  court  in  Kansas  City,  April 
14,  by  Chief  of  Police  Robert  Coffey 
against  the  Midland  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City,  the  Remmgton- 
Rand  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  Columbia 
Braodcasting  System. 

The  suit  was  the  result  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  dramatic  skit,  “March  of 
Time,”  the  night  of  April  6,  describing 
election  activities  in  Kansas  City,  March 
27. 

In  the  presentation  it  was  stated  that 
“The  acting  chief  of  police  in  Kansas 
City  is  an  ex-convict.”  Chief  Coffey, 
who  has  been  chief  of  police  since  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  is  a  long-time  member  of  the 
police  department  and  the  father  of  a 
large  family. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  Chief  Cof¬ 
fey  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  that 
the  charges  made  in  the  broadcast  were 
false  and  untrue  and  were  uttered  with¬ 
out  inquiry  or  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  as  to  their  truth. 

Former  Senator  James  A.  Reed  is 
attorney  for  Chief  Coffey. 

Another  suit  against  Time  magazine, 
which  printed  the  alleged  libelous 
statement,  will  be  filed  later,  it  is 
stated. 


MAY  CHANGE  LABOR  RUUNG 


Falls  City  Journal  Buys  and  Suspends 
Daily  News 

The  Falls  City  (Neb.)  Daily  News 
was  purchased  April  11  by  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Falls 
City  Daily  Journal. 

The  News  was  founded  60  years  ago 
by  H.  Qay  Davis,  who,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  suc- 
xeded  as  editor  by  his  son,  (Tiarles 
Davis.  It  was  a  morning  paper. 

The  Journal  is  an  evening  paper  es¬ 
tablish^  67  years  ago.  Purchase  of 
the  News  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  papers  leaves  the  Journal  the  sole 
lewspaper  in  Falls  City. 

Officers  of  the  Journal  Publishing  (^. 
tre:  Virgil  Falloon,  president;  N.  W. 
Todd,  editor,  and  Leo  F.  Nusbaum, 
Dusiness  manager.  Gene  A.  Howe  and 
W.  C.  Hawk  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  are 
foumal  stockholders. 


Graphic  Arts  Coordinating  Body 
Takes  Up  Tentative  Findings 
(By  telegraph  to  Eoiroa  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  19 — With 
rumors  abroad  that  agreements  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  last  week  in  New  York 
City  would  be  discarded  or  in  any  event 
materially  changed,  the  coordinating 
committee  of  the  graphic  arts  industry 
was  in  session  here  to-day  to  consider 
and  act  on  the  findings  of  the  New 
York  session  which  was  attended  by 
the  daily  newspaper  code  authority  and 
the  jurisdiction  committee  of  graphic 
arts. 

The  meeting  last  week  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  daily 
newspaper  code  and  the  newspaper 
features  of  the  graphic  arts  compact. 
Certain  tentative  agreements  were 
reached,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  graphic  arts  coordinating  group. 
While  the  session  here  took  place  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors,  and  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  is  not  expected  to  be  arrived  at 
for  some  little  time,,  it  was  understood 
that  the  labor  question  was  the  chief 
point  of  controversy. 

Many  newspapers  operating  under 
the  graphic  arts  code  are  not  unionized. 
The  industrial  relations  board  for  which 
approval  is  asked  consists  of  employee 
representatives,  all  of  whom  are  union 
officials,  but  the  publishers  of  the 
smaller  papers  consider  non-union  and 
company  union  men  should  have  some 
representation. 


CIRCULATORS  OPPOS 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW 


New  York  Group  Discusses  CoaAii^ 
tionel  Amendment  at  Buffal, 
Meeting — Yonkers  Boys 
Win  Seles  Contest 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Pususati) 

Buffalo,  April  18 — Spirited 
sion  of  the  proposed  child  labor  anMni 
ment,  as  it  applies  to  newspaper  eg. 
rier  boys,  was  the  highlight  of  the  3Sii 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Nn 
York  Sute  Circulation  Managers’  Av 
sociation  in  Buffalo  Tuesday  and  We^ 
nesday. 

The  conference  of  about  50  unan. 
mously  went  on  record  against  the  oq. 
sure. 

Edward  S.  Dobson  of  the  Bro<Jtl% 
Tintes-Union,  chairman  of  the  assoea 
tion’s  legislative  committee,  spoke  i 
length  to  the  delegates  Wednesda 
afternoon  in  Hotel  Statler.  He  shoiei 
statistics  and  quoted  the  opinions  « 
lawyers,  doctors  and  college  profesion 
for  and  against  the  amendment. 

Others  who  spoke  on  the  questia 
were  Alton  H.  Adams  of  the  Wale- 
town  Times,  Alfred  W.  Cockei^  oi 
the  Binghamton  Press,  Frank  J.  Hati 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  W 
H.  Minnock  of  the  Gloversville  Leadir- 
Republican  and  William  L.  Argue « 
the  Toronto  Star.  Nearly  all  thecr- 
culation  managers  present  expreiiei 
views  on  the  measure. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  th 
work  of  carrier  boys,  far  from  beiq 
detrimental,  is  good  training  for  i 
and  business.  Speakers  pointed  « 
that  the  boys’  earnings  add  to  the  fanii 
income  and  in  many  cases  enable  tla 
to  remain  in  school. 

Rochester  was  selected  as  the  plat 
for  the  next  convention  in  Cictote 
New  officers  will  be  chosen  at  that  tint 
Martin  A.  Miner  of  the  Syracuse  Pit- 
Standard  is  president. 

Seven  carrier  teams  participated  h 
a  salesmanship  contest  Tues^y  after¬ 
noon.  One  boy  represented  a  proi|w- 
tive  customer  and  the  other  a  carrkr 
boy.  The  prize  was  a  trip  to  the  ca- 
vention  of  the  International  Circiihin 
Managers’  Association  in  New  Yod 
in  June.  The  winning  team  was  ooa 
posed  of  Alan  Ray,  14,  and  his  brotk. 
Roger,  12,  representing  the  Yonkm 
Herald-Statesman. 

Many  newspapers  will  be  forced » 
charge  five  cents  a  copy  for  their  ei- 
tions,  Thomas  J.  Dowling,  national  I- 
rector  of  circulation  for  the  ScrippF 
Howard  Newspapers,  told  the  cow- 
ence  Tuesday.  He  discussed  proble* 
the  NRA  has  created  for  circulada 
departments. 

Mr.  Dowling  led  a  discussion  of  m 
and  old  rules  of  the  Audit  Bur* 
of  Circulations  Wednesday  momai 
Delegates  w’ere  guests  of  Buffalo  po¬ 
lishers  at  luncheon  and  dinner  Tun- 
day.  James  McKernan  of  Brooldju 
a  past  president  of  the  associatko,  w 
toastmaster. 

A  paper  by  Louis  Weinstock,  Didn- 
butor  of  English  and  foreign  langof 
publications  in  New  York,  on  *» 
problems  and  costs  in  delivery  ip 
terns  was  read  Wednesday  morunf 
Milton  J.  Picou  of  the  Syracuse  Jef- 
nal- American  spoke  on  subscript** 
rates. 

Milton  H.  Tooman  of  the  ScheuC" 
tody  UniortStar  said  that  insur** 
companies  pay  justified  claims  on  *- 
cident  policies  handled  by  newspip** 
Other  speakers  at  the  convention 
F.  A.  Roberts,  Rochester  Tmes-Uuf- 
George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo 
News;  James  A.  Christensen,  Gent* 
Times;  D.  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Obst^ 
Dispatch,  and  R.  J.  Crane,  Hoot* 
Tribune-Times. 


INLAND  OFHCE  MOVH) 
The  secretary-treasurer’s  op® 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  AssociatK*^ 
moved  on  April  10  to  114  SouA  CBt* 
street,  from  12  ^st  Mifflin  rif* 
Madison,  Wis.  Larger  quarttf*  hg** 
necessary,  according  to  John  L  BtF- 
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many  dramatic  hits  on  BROADWAY 
for  publishers  to  choose  from 

“Ah,  Wilderness,”  “Tobacco  Road,”  “Mary  of  Scotland,”  “Sailor 
Beware,”  and  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  Among  Outstanding  Shows 
Listed  by  Drama  Critics 


Not  in  years  has  Broadway  offered 
so  many  outstanding  theatrical  hits 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  publishers 
attending  the  A.N.P.A.  and  A.P.  con¬ 
ventions.  For  expert  opinions  on  the 
ten  best  plays  of  the  season,  Editor  & 
Pubusher  turned  to  the  drama  critics 
of  New  York  newspapers,  whose  lists 
and  comments  follow : 

BROOKS  ATKINSON 
New  York  Times. 

Here  are  my  ten  favorite  plays: 

Ah,  Wilderness,  sentimental  comedy 
of  a  quarter  century  ago  with  George 
M.  Cohan. 

s(fai  As  Thousands  Cheer,  top-notch 
net  Brt^way  musical  revue, 
s  oi  Dodsworth,  dramatization  of  Sinclair 
lion  Lewis’s  novel  about  a  Middle  Western 
automobile  manufacturer,  with  Walter 
itit  Huston. 

otir.  Her  Master’s  Voice,  light  comedy 
1  •  by  Clare  Kummer  with  Laura  Hope 
aic.  Crews  and  Roland  Young. 

Mary  of  Scotland,  historical  play 
in  verse  with  Helen  Hayes  and  Philip 
Merivale. 

Men  in  White,  drama  of  an  interne’s 
life  in  a  modem  hospital,  acted  by  the 
Group  Theatre. 

Sailor  Beware,  loud  and  bawdy 
comedy  of  the  American  gob,  set  in 
tlK  Panama  Canal  zone. 

She  Loves  Me  Not,  hilarious  comedy 
of  an  incredible  affair  at  Princeton. 

Tobacco  Road,  Erskine  Caldwell’s 
drama  of  the  Georgia  cracker  with 
Henry  Hull. 

Ziegfeld  Follies,  Broadway  revue, 
with  Fannie  Brice  and  Willie  Howard 
as  the  chief  comedians. 


PERCY  HAMMOND, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Your  request  for  a  list  of  plays  suit- 
^le  to  a  convention  of  visiting  journal¬ 
ists  reached  me  just  a  moment  ago  far 
out  on  Long  Island.  It  is  perhaps  too 
late  but  I  hope  to  be  of  service  to  the 
pilgrim  editors  vvhen  I  timidly  recom¬ 
mend  for  their  diversion  some  naughty 
comedies,  tragedies  and  musical  ro¬ 
mances,  and  some  that  are  otherwise; 
my  finger-post  directs  them,  if  they 
know  where  they  arc  going,  to  “Sailor, 
Beware,’’  “She  Loves  Me  Not,”  “Men 
m  White,”  “As  Thousands  Cheer,”  Jer¬ 
ome  Kern’s  “Roberta,”  the  Shubert- 
Follies  (a  show  for  males)  ; 

Road,”  (not  for  ingenues). 
Big  Hearted  Herbert,”  (a  cordial 
honk-a-tonk),  “Mary  of  Scotland,”  and 
Ah,  Wilderness !”. 


ROBERT  COLEMAN, 

New  York  Mirror. 

AH’  Wilderness — The  usually  som- 

Itre  Fugene  O’Neill  goes  gay  and  gives 
m  a  delightful  comedy  of  adolescence 
*d  Rental  understanding.  Your  old 
fne^,  George  M.  Cohan,  is  here  at 
nu  best.  Enough  said. 

«  Thousands  Cheer — A  biting, 
revue  wherein  Clifton 
Marilyn  Miller  and  Helen  Brod- 
adroitly  spank  the  boys  and  girls 
make  tl«  headlines,  to  the  red-hot 
Ttbrnns  of  Ethel  Waters. 
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Dodsworth — An  expert  draniatiza- 
tion  by  Sidney  Howard  of  the  Sinclair 
Lewis  novel  about  the  misadventures 
abroad  of  a  retired  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  social  climbing  wife. 
Walter  Huston  returns  from  Holly¬ 
wood  to  contribute  one  of  his  best  per¬ 
formances. 

Mary  of  Scotland — Helen  Hayes, 
Helen  Menken  and  Philip  Merivale  will 
make  your  pulses  beat  a  mad  tattoo 
with  their  playing  of  Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son’s  poetic  tragedy  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Elizabeth,  the  Queen,  and  her 
beautiful,  erratic  cousin,  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Men  in  White — A  moving  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  tribulations  that  beset  a 
young  interne.  J.  Edward  Bromberg 
and  Alexander  Kirkland  arc  excellent 
in  the  leading  roles. 

Roberta — Jerome  Kern  tunes,  gor¬ 
geously  gowned  girls  and  nice  singing 
make  this  musical  comedy  about  the 
football  fullback  who  inherits  a  Parisian 
dress  shop  and  romance  worth  your 
while.  Fay  Templeton,  Bob  Hope, 
Lyda  Robert!  and  Tamara  head  the 
cast. 

Sailor  Beware — Ribald  rib-tickler 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a 
naughty  nautical  career.  Join  the  navy 
and  make  the  world.  Audrey  Christie 
and  Bruce  Macfarlane  are  tip-top. 

She  Loves  Me  Not— Grand  comedy 
in  which  four  Princeton  lads  and  a 
dour  Dean  learn  considerable  about  life 
from  a  scantily  clad  night  club  dancer 
seeking  sanctuary  from  the  law  in  a 
campus  dormitory.  John  Beal,  Burgess 
.Meredith,  Florence  Rice  (Grantland’s 
daughter)  and  Charles  D.  Brown  are 
first  rate. 

Tobacco  Road — .\  grim  backwoods 
tragedy  made  important  by  Henry 
Hull’s  masterly  characterization. 

"The  Ziecfield  Follies — Fannie 
Brice,  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard,  Pat¬ 
ricia  Bowman,  Everett  Marshall,  the 
Ebsens  and  a  chorus  of  glamorous 
beauties  make  this  lavish  revue  cork¬ 
ing  entertainment. 

KELCEY  ALLEN, 
lY’ omen’s  Wear  Daily 

Ah,  Wilderness,  a  play  of  engross¬ 
ing  interest  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  In  it 
(jeorge  M.  Cohan  gives  a  masterly  per¬ 
formance.  At  the  Guild  Theatre. 

No  More  Ladies,  by  A.  E.  Thomas, 
is  a  sparkling  comedy.  It  has  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  splendid  players  as  Lucile 
Watson  and  Melvyn  Douglas.  At  the 
Morosco  Theatre. 

Dodsworth,  a  dramatization  of  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis’  popular  novel  of  the  same 
name,  brilliantly  done  by  Sidney  How¬ 
ard.  This  play  brings  back  to  the  stage 
that  distinguished  actor,  Walter  Huston. 
The  leading  lady  is  Fay  Bainter.  At 
the  Shubert  Theatre. 

She  Loves  Me  Not,  which  Howard 
Lindsay  made  from  Edward  Hope’s 
novel  of  that  title,  is  the  comedy  hit 

HBAK  ••  SMOKK  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES  " 
Song  Hit  of 
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of  the  season.  Its  pace  is  very  fast 
and  every  role  is  expertly  played.  At 
the  46th  Street  Theatre. 

Mary  of  Scotland,  by  Maxwell  An¬ 
derson,  is  one  of  the  finest  plays  seen 
on  Broadway  in  years.  It  has  three 
stars  and  each  is  strong  enough  to  draw 
full  houses.  The  stars  are  Helen 
Hayes,  Helen  Menken  and  Philip  Meri¬ 
vale.  And  in  their  support  apt^ar  play¬ 
ers  who  have  national  reputations.  At 
the  Alvin  Theatre. 

As  Thousands  Cheer,  is  in  the 
opinon  of  many  theatregoers  the  best 
revue  that  the  Music  Box  has  shel¬ 
tered  since  its  erection  and  no  greater 
praise  can  be  given  it.  Here  the  large 
company  is  headed  by  Clifton  Webb, 
Marilyn  Miller  and  Helen  Broderick. 

Men  in  White,  the  first  play  to 
achieve  success  this  season,  is  still 
drawing  full  houses.  The  acting 
throughout  is  excellent.  Although  this 
is  a  play  about  physicians  and  has  a 
hospital  setting,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
morbidity.  At  the  Broadhurst  Theatre. 

Roberta,  a  charming  musical  play, 
written  by  Otto  Harbash  with  entranc¬ 
ing  melodies  by  Jerome  Kern.  Tamara 
and  Fay  Templeton  (the  famous  Weber 
and  Fields  star)  head  a  large  and  cap¬ 
able  cast.  At  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre. 

Ziegfeld  Follies,  a  revue.  It  is 
resplendent  in  color,  haunting  in  melody, 
rich  in  beauty  and  irresistible  in  humor. 
Its  stars  include  Fannie  Brice,  Willie 
and  Eugene  Howard,  Everett  Marshall, 
Wilma  and  Buddy  Ebsen,  Jane  Froman 
and  many  others.  At  the  Winter  Gar¬ 
den. 

The  Wind  and  the  Rain,  is  a  genu¬ 
inely  entertaining  play,  which  comes  to 
Broadway  from  London.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  still  drawing  big  audiences 
there.  Those  who  saw  it  in  the  British 
metropolis  say  that  the  New  York  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  headed  by  Frank  Law- 
ton  and  Rose  Hobart,  is  by  far  the 
better.  At  the  Ritz  Theatre. 

Tobacco  Road  is  for  the  most  part 
a  gloomy  and  bitter  drama,  but  the  act¬ 
ing  of  Henry  Hull  is  so  sensitive  and 
eloquent  that  it  should  be  seen.  It 
places  Mr.  Hull  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  our  great  actors.  At  the  48th  Street 
Theatre. 

JOHN  MASON  BROWN, 

New  York  Post 

Mary  of  Scotland  because  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  retelling  of  the  tragic  story  of 
Mary  Stuart  is  the  best  historical  drama 
that  has  yet  been  written  by  an  Ameri- 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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FIVE-DAY  WEEK  DATA  INACCURATE, 
GUILD  MAN  TELLS  PRESIDENT 


IF  SOME  HAD  THEIR  WAY 


Secretary  of  New  York  Groiqi  Smds  Letter  After  Protest  Is  Made 
by  Times — No  Desk  Men  “Loafed'*  in 
Semi-Darkness 


A 


LETTER  of  retraction  was  sentthat  this  newspaper  throughout  the  de- 
President  Roosevelt  this  week  by  pression  has  dismissed  no  one  from  its 


Paul  Fredericksen,  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  stating 
that  material  embodied  in  the  Guild|s 
report  on  the  five-day  week  for  edi¬ 
torial  employes  was  incorrect  insofar 
as  it  related  to  the  New  York  Times. 
The  report  was  printed  in  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  last  week. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Fredericksen  in¬ 
cluded  a  protest  he  had  received  from 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of  the  Times 
management. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  I  recently  sent  you  a 
report,  based  upon  a  survey,  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  your  request  for 
the  5-day,  40-hour  week  for  editorial 
workers  on  newspapers  of  75,000  in 
cities  of  750,000  or  over  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  newspapers  in  New  York 
City. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  I  should 
like  to  add  the  following  letter  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of 
The  New  York  Times,  the  newspaper 
by  which  I  am  employed,  and  my  com¬ 
ment  on  certain  points.  The  letter: 

Mr.  Paul  Fredericksen, 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 

55  West  42nd  street. 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Fredericksen: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter 
to  President  Roosevelt  which  appears 
in  the  April  14th  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pl  busher.  Knowing  the  accuracy  and 
painstaking  quality  which  enter  into  the 
work  which  you  anonymously  cmitn- 
bute  to  the  New  York  Times,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  errors  both  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  letter  to  which  you  attach 
your  name. 

You  say,  “Some  desks  now  work  eight 
actual  hours  a  day  even  though  their 
duties  could  be  discharged  in  less.  Desk 
men  in  the  sports  department  were  told 
they  must  work  until  2  a.  m.;  they  fin¬ 
ished  the  last  bit  of  copy  one  night  at 
12:45  a.  m.  and  sat  looking  at  each 
other  for  another  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Meanwhile  the  porter  came  in  and 
turned  off  all  the  lights  but  one  and  they 
sat  in  semi-darkness.” 

Facts  disclose,  for  example,  that  in 
the  week  April  8th  through  the  14th, 
the  New  York  Times  published  30 
sports  pages,  and  that  it  re-made  all 
30  of  ^ese  pages  for  its  last  edition, 
which  is  closed  at  2:10  a.  m.  It  follows 
consequently  that  those  copyreaders  who 
are  on  this  late  shift  have  plenty  to  do 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  2  a.  m. 
There  are  now  before  me  specific  den¬ 
ials  from  the  desk  men  involved  that 
the  incident  related  ever  took  place. 
Prior  to  the  five-day  week,  installed 
March  19,  1934,  these  men  worked  until 
the  same  hour,  which  was  also  the 
“goodnight”  time  before  the  40-hour 
week  to  which  we  have  adhered  since 
signing  the  President’s  agreement 

You  claim  that  we  created  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  posts  in  this  office.  Prior  to 
the  President’s  unusual  request  to  grant 
a  five-day  week  to  one  limited  group  of 
workers  in  the  country,  there  was  no 
reason  to  divide  newspaper  workers  into 
categories,  indicating  whether  or  not 
they  were  executives.  You  seem  to 
think  that  the  division,  when  made,  was 
not  liberally  done.  That  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  is  untrue,  how¬ 
ever,  that  executives  now  work  longer 
hours  than  in  the  past 

Your  error  of  omission  is  found  in 
failing  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  well 
known  to  all  New  York  Times  men. 


news  and  editorial  departments,  ’out  has 
carried  its  staff  members  despite  tne 
normal  business  need  to  reduce  expen¬ 
ses.  Without  making  this  explanation, 
you  refer  to  the  fact  that  “there  has 
been  relatively  little  reemployment.” 
Had  other  industries  done  as  we  did, 
there  would  have  been  less  need  for 
reemployment. 

This  information  is  sent  to  you 
promptly  so  as  to  allow  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  quickly  correcting  the  misin¬ 
formation  which  now  does  justice 
neither  to  you  nor  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger. 

My  comment:  When  I  sent  you  the 
report  on  the  shorter  work  week,  Mr. 
President,  I  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
data  from  the  Guild’s  survey  were  cor¬ 
rect.  Since  receiving  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
letter  I  have  attempted  to  trace  to  its 
origin  the  description  of  Times  sports 
desk  men  waiting,  without  work,  lor  a 
2  a.  m.  “goodnight,”  with  the  porter 
turning  off  all  lights  but  one.  I  have 
found  no  one  in  the  sports  d^artment  to 
substantiate  this  story,  and  I  am  happy 
now  to  call  this  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  made  the  point  that 
the  Times  has  dismissed  no  one  from 
its  news  and  editorial  departments  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  There  was  no  in¬ 
tention  to  slight  that  fact;  no  attempt 
was  made  in  my  report  to  you  to  cover 
what  any  of  the  papers  had  done  in 
this  connection.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  if  this  story  is  ever  written  the 
record  of  the  Times  must  stand  high. 

One  other  point,  which  Mr,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  did  not  raise,  I  should  add.  My 
report  may  have  seemed  to  single  out 
The  Times  for  special  attention.  This 
effect  was  certainly  not  intended. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Fredericksen, 
Secretary. 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Claude  Shafer,  Cincinnati  Times-Star 


We  are  completely  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  accorded  us  by  the  sports 
editor  and  his  assistants  and  have  no 
complaint  to  find  with  the  schedule  of 
hours. 

Therefore,  we  demand  an  immediate 
retraction  and  also  the  name  or  names 
of  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
the  statements.  Unless  this  is  done,  we 
the  imdersigned  members,  will  resign 
from  the  Guild. 

(Signed)  Arthur  J.  Daley,  Louis 
Effrat,  E.  J.  O’Riley,  John  Rendel, 
George  Greenfield,  Frank  M.  Blunk, 
Henry  R.  Heeren,  Thos.  V.  Haney, 
G.  W.  Daley,  Alvin  Long,  Emanuel 
Strauss,  James  Roach,  Albert  P.  Stau- 
derman,  J,  A.  Dalton,  Jack  Reardon, 
William  D.  Richardson,  Peter  Brand- 


In  addition  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  17  members  of  the  Times 
sports  department  wrote  Mr.  Frederick¬ 
sen  they  would  resign  from  the  Guild 
if  there  was  not  an  immediate  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  five-day  week  report  regard¬ 
ing  the  Times. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  Paul  Fredericksen, 

Secretary, 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
sports  department  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  also  members  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
bitterly  resent  the  false  statements  per¬ 
taining  to  this  department  as  appearing 
in  the  current  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 


Philadelphia  Aiding 
Unemployed 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  April  17 — The  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Public  Ledger,  coming  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  contract,  has  given  the  guild  here 
another  chance  to  demonstrate  its  ini¬ 
tiative  and  value. 

On  the  day  the  suspension  became 
effective  a  clearing  house  for  jobs  was 
set  up  at  Guild  headquarters.  All  men 
out  of  jobs  were  directed  to  report 
there  and  furnish  certain  information 
which  would  be  helpful  to  would-be 
employers. 

Lines  were  also  thrown  out  in  this 
and  other  cities  on  job  possibilities, 
and  various  types  of  special  and  part- 
time  offers  were  classified  as  they  came 
into  the  office. 

At  the  same  time  the  guild  officers 
began  an  organized  drive  for  special 
relief  funds,  asking  every  member  to 
contribute  a  minimum  of  $1  a  week  for 
four  weeks.  Between  30  and  40  guild 
members  lost  jobs  in  the  shakeup.  Non¬ 
members,  including  executives,  num¬ 
bered  some  20  more  in  the  editorial 
departments.  All  of  them  received  two 
weeks  dismissal  pay. 

A  third  attack  on  the  unemployment 
problem  will  be  launched  in  the  near 
future  in  the  form  of  a  benefit  show  or 
banquet  to  raise  additional  relief  funds. 
The  Courier-Post  units  in  Camden  had 


AWARDS  IN  CARTOONIST  PRIZE  CONTEST 

A  BUMPER  crop  of  cartoons  has  been  furnished  by  newspaper  cartoonists 

of  the  nation  for  their  annual  exhibition  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1934 
Pre-Convention  Issue.  Many  of  those  submitted — and  some  artists  gave  ns 
as  many  as  ten  to  select  from — cannot  be  used  for  lack  of  space.  Few 
indeed  lack  merit.  More  than  40  drawings  have  been  schedule  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  issue  and  that  of  next  week,  and  they  are  recommended  as 
diversion  for  the  whole  family,  both  in  convention  assembled  and  at  home. 
Those  selected  as  the  best  of  the  whole  group  and  for  award  of  special 
prizes  are: 

First  Award,  $50.00 — “City  Room  Follies,”  by  Mike  Parks,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News. 

Second  Award,  $25.00. — “The  Paths  of  Glory,”  hy  Denys  Wortman,  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Third  Award,  $15.00. — ^“Yesterday’s  News  Today,”  by  Johnny  Walbridge, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer, 

Fourth  Award,  $10.00. — “His  Whole  Day  Spoiled,”  by  Louis  Paige,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Honorable  Mention,  $10.00. — “Etiquette,”  by  Rafael,  New  York  Sun. 

Honorable  Mention,  $10.00. — ^“Freedom  of  the  Hot  Air,”  by  Max  P. 
Milians,  Westchester  County  Newspapers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

All  cartoons  published  will  receive  an  award  of  $5.00  each. 


already  planned  such  an  event  for  a..> 
28,  and  the  Philsidelphia  affair  ^ 
probably  be  held  some  time  in 

The  Record  contract,  the  big 
news  of  last  week,  has  been  fcJlo^ 
by  several  important  developmenh!!)! 
Courier- Post  units  are  preparing  simib 
contracts  for  immediate  submissk^ 
J.  David  Stern,  the  Record  publSw 
who  also  owns  the  two  Camden 
It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Stern  is  rS 
to  grant  his  Camden  employes  the  ^ 
conditions  that  he  has  made  at  the  ^ 
ord. 

Negotiations  with  John  C.  Martit 
publisher  of  the  Inquirer,  are  expeiS 
to  start  this  week  or  next,  as*^ 
Martin  has  signified  his  desire  to  nitB 
with  the  guild  committee  and  will 
a  date  in  the  near  future. 

Guild  officials  in  all  parts  of  iji. 
country  have  written  letters  of  congrat. 
ulation,  mingled  with  requests  for,^ 
vice.  As  a  further  step  toward  strengtli. 
ening  Guild  aims  in  this  part  of  & 
country  officials  of  four  nearby  gufldj 
met  here  on  Sunday  at  the  invitati* 
of  Paul  Comly  French,  president  of 
the  local  guild,  and  formed  the  Phiij. 
delphia  Regional  Guild  Board. 

"Those  attending  included  Charles  L 
Reese,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wilmi*. 
ton  Guild;  F.  W.  Shepper,  president  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Guild;  George  R*. 
son,  president,  and  John  Kohl,  se(«. 
tary,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Guild;  Pto. 
rose  Spwhn,  president  of  the  Harris, 
burg  Guild;  George  Walker,  presided, 
and  Dennis  Sullivan,  delegate,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Suburban  unit  of  the  local 
Guild;  Mr.  French,  John  Lee,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Thomas  E.  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  organization  committee  of  the 
local  guild. 

Miller  was  elected  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Regional  Board,  and  plans 
were  discussed  for  presenting  a  united 
program  to  the  national  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  in  June.  Unified  action  on  con¬ 
tract  plans,  and  organization  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  were  also  formulated 
and  a  further  meeting  will  be  hdd. 
probably  in  two  weeks,  to  take  definite 
action. 

A  report  that  the  vacations  of  137 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Recmi 
staff  were  staked  and  won  on  a  chess 
game  was  denied  this  week  by  Paul 
Comly  French,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and  (jin- 
den. 

French  was  head  of  the  negotiating 
committee  which  completed  a  contract 
two  weeks  ago  with  J.  David  Stem, 
publisher  of  the  Record,  in  which  vaca¬ 
tions  were  granted  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  staff  and  left  optional  for  copy 
boys  and  apprentices. 

“There  was  a  chess  p^me  between 
one  member  of  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Stern  but  the  question  of  vacations  was 
still  at  issue  two  days  later”,  Frendi 
said.  “The  point  was  finally  compro¬ 
mised  after  three  members  of  the  op 
mittee  announced  they  would  nrt  sign 
any  contract  which  did  not  provide  va¬ 
cations  in  some  form.” 


Guild  Formed  in  Pittsburgh 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbir)  , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  18— The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newspaper  Guild  was  formd  to¬ 
day  by  action  of  groups  of  editorial 
workers  from  three  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  and  one  press  association. 

After  stormy  debate  a  constitution^ 
adopted  paving  the  way  for  affilatui 
the  Pittsburgh  guild  with  the  An^ 
can  Newspaper  Guild.  Ninety-dp 
newspaper  men  and  women  are  charter 
members.  ■  ■  j 

A  steering  committee,  consisting  * 
three  members  from  the  Post  Gaiety 
three  from  the  Press,  three  from  me 
Sun-Telegraph,  and  one  from  a  nep 
service  has  been  instructed  to  supervm 
an  election  in  local  units  April  24 
the  general  election  of  the  Guild,  Apm 
27. 

Interest  in  the  guild  has  been  run^ 
high  since  a  recent  meeting  at  whim 
objects  of  a  guild  were  explains 
Jonathan  Eddy,  of  the  American 
A  steering  committee  drew  up  a  tenti- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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THE  CARTOONIST’S  DREAM 
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irmlly  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  A.  IV.  Brewerton,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Associated  Newspapers. 


The  Pursuit  of  Happiness  because 
this  comedy  about  bundling  proves 
diverting  when  it  gets  under  way ;  and 
because  it  is  played  with  much  unction 
at  the  Avon  by  Dennie  Moore,  Hunter 
Gardner,  Peggy  Conklin,  Raymond 
Walburn,  Seth  Arnold  and  Tonio  Sel- 
wart. 

The  Ziegff.ld  Follies  because  this 
revue  at  the  Winter  Garden  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  high-spirited  affair;  because 
it  includes  some  excellent  dancing  by 
Vilma  and  Buddy  Ebsen;  because  it  is 
staged  attractively:  but  mainly  because 
it  is  made  uproariously  funny  by  Willie 
Howard  and  Fannie  Brice. 

As  Thousands  Cheer  because  this 
side-splitting  favorite  is  one  of  the  most 
irreverent  and  expert  satires  Broadway 
has  produced:  and  because  the  mockery 
of  its  writing  is  completely  captured  by 
such  gifted  mimics  as  Ethel  Waters, 
Helen  Broderick,  Marilyn  Miller  and 

!  the  Guild ;  and  finally  because  it  in-  Webb^ _ 

des  two  fine  j^rformances  by  Elisha  CONCENTRATES  IN  RADIO  FIELD 
f'K,  Jr.,  and  George  M.  Cohan.  _  u  v  t  -71.1  nr  ^ 

da  Master’s  Voice  because  Miss  Earnshaw-Young,  Inc.,  714  West  10th 

immer’s  airy  trifle  finds  her  writing  Angeles,  announces  that  it 

iher  best;  because  its  dialogue  is  abandoned  the  general  advertising 
reeably  mad;  and  because  it  is  han-  aRency  .held  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
■d  so  expertly  by  such  accomplished  /.umishing  radio  programs  for  adver- 
medians  as  Roland  Young,  Elizabeth  though  their  agencies, 

“sierson  and  Uura  Hope  Crews.  addition  to  their  Eastern  office  in 

iAOOR,  Beware!  because  this  un-  ^ew  York,  a  n^  office  has  been  opracd 
'shing  tele  of  love  among  the  gobs  Delaware  Place 

■»  rowdy  as  its  subject  warrants,  and  Norman  Bauch  as  manager. 


DRAMATIC  HITS  ON 
BROADWAY 


(Continued  from  page  83) 


an;  because  its  cadenced  speech  ii 
larged  with  beauty  and  excitement 


.nd  finally  because  it  is  extremely  well 
icted  at  the  Alvin  by  Mr.  Merivale  and 
.  large  cast,  and  most  especially  by 
ielen  Hayes. 

She  Loves  Me  Not  because  Howard 
-indsay  has  evolved  from  Edward 
lope’s  novel  an  immensely  dithery 
arce-comedy  which  is  the  most  hilari- 
■a  legitimate  entertainment  of  the  sea- 
oi;  and  because  it  is  acted  with  great 
jsto  by  John  Beal,  Burgess  Meredith, 
larles  D.  Brown  and  Polly  Walters. 
.\h.  Wilderness  !  because  it  is  Mr. 
/Neill’s  first  comedy,  and  an  extremely 
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INTERIVATIOIVAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

President 

76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
Paris,  France 

Telephone!  Opera  66-27 
Cable  Address!  Rioantalir,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  RepreaentatiTe: 

WDliam  L.  Strauw  &  Son 
660  Madison  Avenne  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'■^racterization  of  the  lecherous  old 
^'aier  who  is  the  chief  figure  in  the 
N.r  is  so  remarkable  that  it  obscures 


of  the  crudely  ineffective  mo- 
in  Jack  Kirkland’s  dramatization 
Caldwell’s  novel. 

’0  More  Ladies  because,  in  spite  of 
of  many  of  the  wheezes  in 
u-  about  two  worldly 

-f?  who  are  being  broken  into 
Mr.  Thomas’s  play  is  amus- 
^ause  it  is  acted  with  such 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Ruth  Wes- 
^ffld  Lucile  Watson. 


for  April  21,  1934 

SAYS  U.  S.  VIOLATES 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODE 

Wisconsin  Press  Opposes  Competition 

with  Private  Industry  in  Printing 
Stamped  Envelopes — Wash¬ 
burn  Named  President 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Association  at 
its  81st  annual  convention  in  Milwaukee 
April  12-14,  charged  that  the  federal 
government  was  violating  its  own 
graphic  arts  code  under  the  NRA  and 
adiipted  a  resolution  opposing  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  printing  of  stamped  envelopes 
in  competition  with  private  printers. 

"For  the  government  to  set  up  pro¬ 
visions  01  law  for  the  control  of  print¬ 
ers,  with  which  law  the  government  does 
not  comply,  is  neither  just,  equitable,  or 
fair.  Until  the  federal  government 
does  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code,  we  consider  it  unjust  on  its  part 
to  force  the  printers  of  the  nation  to 
comply,’’  the  resolution  read. 

In  another  -esolution  the  group  prom¬ 
ised  whole-hearted  support  of  the  code 
as  “an  instrument  for  improving  and 
stabilizing  the  printing  business.” 

Speakers  on  the  program  included 
Bruce  R.  McCoy,  Madison;  Allen  E. 
McGowan,  C.  A.  Baumgart  and  C.  F. 
Coffman,  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth 
Reporter,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  "Co-Operation  Between  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  Wisconsin.” 
The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  building  with  the 
Journal  host  to  the  150  delegates  and 
their  wives. 

Officers  elected  are  as  follows;  A. 
.A.  Washburn,  editor  and  publisher, 
Clintonville  Dairyman  Gazette,  named 
president  to  succeed  H.  J.  Sanderson, 
Door  County  Advocate;  Frank  E.  An¬ 
drews,  Bloober  Advance  and  L.  R. 
Kessler,  Dodgeville  Chronicle,  first  and 
second  vice-presidents  respectively ; 
George  W.  Greene  Waupun  Leader- 
News,  secretary  treasurer. 

Meeting  with  the  group,  commercial 
printers  of  Wisconsin  effected  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  first  state  organization  of 
their  trade  and  named  the  following 
officers :  A.  D.  Hotter,  Stevens  Point, 
president;  George  W.  Jansky,  Water- 
town,  vice-president ;  C.  S.  Kitto,  Beloit, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  two  groups  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  state  code  authority  for  the 
industry^ 


Is  the  40-Hour  Week 
''Robbins''  You? 

Many  newspapers 
are  losing  men  who 
are  called  to  fill  openings 
resulting  on  larger  papers 
from  inauguration  of  the 
five-day  week. 

Such  papers  can  fill  their 
own  vacancies  promptly 
with  men  of  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

Simply  write  or  wire  the 
problem  to 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


WEEPING  ALONE 


Old  Man  Depression — “How  could  I 
hope  to  be  a  success  with  you  fellows 
keeping  people  laughing?” 
Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
R.  J.  Tribe,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 


MIDA  CONTROVERSY  ENDS 
(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  April  19 — .Announcement 
that  Gillette  Publishing  Company  has 
entered  into  a  50-year  contract  with 
Lee  W.  Mida  for  publication  of  Mida's 
Criterion,  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
paper,  closed  the  recent  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Mida  and  the  publishing 
company.  Mr.  Mida  will  continue  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  publication 
founded  bv  his  father,  the  late  William 
Mida. 


THREE  COLORS  ON  SPORT  PAGE 

The  Chicago  Tribune  featured  a 
three-color  layout  of  the  principals  in 
the  opening  White  Sox-Detroit  Tigers 
major  league  basebell  game  in  Chicago, 
April  17,  on  the  front  page  of  the 
sports  section  Tuesday  morning. 


NEWS  FROM  FLEET 
STREET 

Fleet  Street  still  is  the  Street  of  Ad¬ 
venture  for  joumalisb  the  world 
over. 

These  advmtures  are  paged  weekly 
In  World’s  Press  News,  premier 
British  organ  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  $8  a  year  World’s  Press  News 
comes  to  you  weekly,  plus  free 
monthly  supplements  on 

"  PHOTOGRAPHY" 

*  PRINTING" 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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MARCH  UNAGE  SHOWS  BIG  UPTURN 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1934  1933  Gain  or  Loss 


Times-Press  . (e)  651,807  370,787  281,020  G 

Beacon* Journal  . (c)  1,064,379  625,899  438,480  G 

Times-Press  . (S)  182,398  58,377  124.021  G 


CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


1934  1933  Gain  or  Loss 

Times  . (m)  339,012  181,138  157,874  G  Times  . 

News  . (e)  493,729  300,482  193,247  G  Herald-Post 

Times  . (S)  92,332  56,242  36,090  G  Times  _ 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 


1934 

1933  Gain  ftp  rJ 

;ur 

(m) 

386,460 

294,530 

9 1.9]!] 

itar 

479,615 

350,946 

138,6^ 

ourn 

(S) 

115,294 

60,809 

54,48s| 

Itar  . 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,716,186  996,686  719.500  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  182,398  58,377  124,021  G 

Grand  Total .  1,898,584  1,055,063  843,521  G 


Toul  Daily  .  832.741  481,620  351,121  G 

Total  Sunday  .  92,332  56,242  36,090  G 

Grand  Total  .  925,073  537,862  387,211  G 


Toul  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


866,075 

115,294 

981.369 


645,476 

60,809 

706,285 


200,5951 

54,48; 

275,0841 


Tot 

Tot 

Gra 

•Kt 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Times-Union  (e)  616,988  465,943  151,045  G 

News  . (e)  672,867  545,620  127,247  0 

Knickerb^ker  Press.... (m)  334,462  299,411  35,051  G 

•Times-Union  (S)  149,298  119,613  29,685  G 

Knickerbocker  Press.... (S)  94,949  57,007  37,942  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,624,317  1,310,974  313,343  0 

Toul  Sunday  .  244,247  176,620  67,627  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,868,564  1,487,594  380,970  G 

•Sunday  Times-Union  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage.  1934—74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal  . (m)  326,674  295,991  30,683  G 

State  Tribune  . (e)  343,008  338,601  4,407  G 

Journal  . (S)  51,322  34,852  16,470  G 


Total  Daily  .  669,682  634,592  35.090  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  51,322  34,852  16,470  G 

Grand  Total .  721,004  669,444  51,560  0 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

OeorgUn  . (e)  431,119  264,808  166,311  G 

Journal  . (e)  646,551  508,927  137,624  0 

Constitution  . (m)  523,723  355,249  168,474  0 

•American  . (S)  175,038  145,222  29,816  0 

Journal  . (S)  131,492  91,242  40,250  G 

Constitution  . (S)  174,453  92,810  81,643  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,601,393  1,128,984  472,409  0 

Total  Sunday  .  480,983  329,274  151,709  0 

Grand  ToUl .  2,082,376  1,458,258  624,118  0 


•Sunday  American  includes  American  We^ly  linage,  1934 
—74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 


ATLANTIC  QTY,  N.  J. 


•Press-Union  . (e) 

Press-Union  . (S) 


369,163 

34,149 


269,563 

45,573 


99,600  G 
11,424  L 


Toul  Daily  .  369,163  269,563  99,600  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  34.149  45,573  11,424  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  403,312  315,136  88,176  G 

•Press-Union  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 


BALTIMORE.  MO. 


News  . (e)  648,463  346,067  302,396  G 

Sun  . (e)  1,143,274  913,027  230,247  0 

Post  . (e)  314,464  352,863  38,399  L 

Sun  . (m)  510,552  387,010  123,542  G 

•American  . (SJ  283,850  183,606  100,244  G 

Sun  . (S)  334,094  266,219  67,875  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,616,753  1,998,967  617,786  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  617,944  449,825  168,119  G 

Grand  ToUl .  3,234,697  2,448,792  785.905  G 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1934—74,145  lines;  1933—68.425  lines. 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


Age-Herald  . (m)  347,418  208,315  139,103  G 

News  . (e)  526,638  343,124  183,514  G 

Post  . (e)  381,154  290,884  90.270  G 

News  and  Age-Herald.. (S)  199,023  135,287  63,736  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,255,210  842,323  412,887  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  199,023  135,287  63,736  G 

Grand  Total .  1,454,233  977,610  476,623  G 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Record  . (m)  256,883  166,239  90,644  G 

American  . (e)  352,351  282,690  69,661  G 

•Globe  . (e)  626,304  467,416  158,888  G 

Herald  . (m)  909,116  646,428  262,688  G 

Post  . (m)  489,311  342,439  146,872  G 

Transcript  . (e)  321,371  263,241  58,130  G 

tTraveler  . (e)  1,037^28  703,144  334,484  G 

TAdveruser  . (S)  186,633  133,649  52,984  G 

Globe  . (S)  270,461  184,711  85,750  G 

Herald  . (S)  247,689  148,455  99,234  G 

Post  . (S)  94,303  78,969  15,334  G 


Toul  Daily  .  3,992,964  2,871,597  1,121,367  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  799,086  545,784  253,302  G 

Grand  ToUl  . .  4,792,050  3,417,381  1,374,669  G 

•Globe  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  is  shown. 

tTraveler  sold  in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 

{Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1934—74,145  lines;  1933 — 68,425  lines. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Courier-Express  . (m)  556,214  331.767  224,447  G 

News  . (e)  1,028,795  755,868  272,927  G 

Times  . (e)  478.542  284,973  193,569  G 

Courier-Express  . (S)  173,785  107,118  66,667  G 

Times  . (S)  64,247  40,422  23,825  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,063,551  1,372,608  690,943  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  238,032  147,540  90,492  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,301,583  1,520,148  781,435  G 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

•Courier  . (e)  653,749  531,564  122,185  G 

•Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


American  . 

....(e) 

News  . 

....(e) 

Times  . 

....(e) 

Herald-Examiner  . . . 

. . .  (mj 

T ribune  . 

. .  .(m) 

•Herald-Examiner  . . 

...(S) 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

Times  . 

...(S) 

788,353  515,104  273,249  G 

1,124,722  939,064  185,658  G 

235,567  179.198  56,369  G 

663,265  470,030  193,235  G 

1,037.349  747,936  289,413  G 

292,397  224,948  67,549  G 

479,083  334,097  144,986  G 

26,346  19,434  6.912  G 


Total  Dailv  .  3,849,256  2,851,332  997.924  G 

Total  Sunday  .  797,926  578,479  219,447  G 

Grand  Total  .  4.647.182  3,429,811  1.217.371  G 

•Sunday  Herald-Examiner  includes  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1934 — 74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 

aNCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (m)  408.555  303,174  105,381  G 

Post  . (e)  537,296  416,508  120,788  G 

Times-Star  . (e)  908,412  660,260  248,152  G 

Enquirer  . (S)  353.323  259,142  94,181  G 


Toul  Dailv  .  1,854,263  1,379,942  474.321  G 

Total  Sunday  .  353,323  259,142  94,181  G 

Grand  Total .  2,207,586  1,639.084  568.502  G 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  602,995  377,770  225.225  G 

News  . (e)  643,892  344,693  299,199  0 

Press  . (e)  994,775  650.666  344,109  G 

Plain  Dealer  . (S)  319,137  135.731  183,406  0 


Total  Dailv  .  2.241.662  1,373.129  868.533  G 

Total  Sunday  .  319.137  135.731  183.406  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.560.799  1,508.860  1,051.939  G 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  891.830  635.712  256,118  0 

Citizen  . (e)  638,234  451.548  186,686  0 

Ohio  State  Journal _ (m)  196.597  194.823  1.774  G 

Toumal-Dispatch  . (S)  215,575  108.090  107.485  G 

Star . (S)  37.770  20.722  17,048  G 


Total  Dailv  .  1,726.661  1,282.083  444.578  G 

Total  Sunday  .  253.345  128.812  124.533  G 

Grand  Total .  1,980.006  1.410.895  569,111  G 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  546.570  424.170  122,400  0 

Times  Herald  . (e)  824,093  744.645  79,448  0 

Toumal  . (e)  495,962  382.971  112.991  G 

Dispatch  . (e)  229,420  247,544  18,124  L 

New . .  123.161  111.104  102,057  G 

Times-Herald  . (SJ  234.318  128.964  105.354  0 

Dispatch  . (S)  59.905  48.901  11.004  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,096.045  1.799.330  296,715  G 

Total  Sunday  .  507.384  288.969  218.415  0 

Grand  Total .  2,603,429  2.088.299  515.130  G 


DAYTON.  OHIO 


Journal  . (m)  169.052  131,106  37.946  G 

Herald  . (el  789.904  602,738  187,166  0 

News  . (e)  823.807  589,972  233.835  O 

Journal  . (S)  133,948  73.418  60,530  0 

News  . (S)  125.452  59,094  66.358  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,782.763  1,323.816  458,947  0 

Total  Sunday  .  259.400  132.512  126.888  G 

Grand  Total .  2,042,163  1,456.328  585.835  G 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rockv  Mt.  News . (ml  398,777  291.251  107.526  0 

Post  . (e)  758.205  596.029  162,176  0 

Rocky  Mt.  News . (SJ  68.900  42,075  26,825  0 

Post  . (S)  175.378  116.872  58.506  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,156,982  887.280  269,702  G 

Total  Sunday  .  244,278  158,947  85.331  O 

Grand  Total .  1,401,260  1,046,227  355.033  G 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  368,544  . 

Tribune  . (e)  633,538  . 

Register  . (S)  190,645  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,002,082  . 

Total  Sunday  .  190.645  . 

Grand  Toul .  1,192,727  . 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  789,330  .384,585  404,745  G 

News  . (e)  1,213.804  729,502  484,302  G 

Free  Press  . (m)  530.605  277.963  252,642  G 

•Times  . (S)  290,414  144,240  146,174  G 

News  . (S)  305,361  141,609  163.752  G 

Free  Press . (S)  144,582  63,020  81,562  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,533,739  1,392,050  1,141,689  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  740.357  348.869  391,488  0 

Grand  Total  .  3.274.096  1.740,919  1,533.177  G 

•Sunday  Times  includes  American  Weekly  linage,  1934 — 
74,145  lines;  1933—68.425  lines. 


EASTON.  PA. 

Express  . (e)  563,630  532,920  30,710  G 


ERIE.  PA. 


Dispatch-Herald  . (e)  505,169  395,448 

Times . (e)  471,857  324,359 

Dispatch-Herald  . (S)  77,568  56,459 


109,721 

147.4911 


ToUl  Daily  .  977,026  719,807 

Total  Sunday  .  77,568  56,459 

Grand  Total .  1,054,594  776,266 


louroi 

ke*5- 

^  Joum: 

257,21jf'>*s- 


21.109 

278J4 


EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Courier  . 

477,413 

340,714 

Journal  . 

. . (e) 

196,806 

166,923 

Press  . 

. (e) 

433,579 

320,845 

Courier . 

. (S) 

95,924 

61,894 

Press  . 

. (S) 

51,806 

35,090 

136,699 

39,881 

112,734, 

34,03o3 

16,7143 


Total  Daily  .  1,107,798  828,482 

Toul  Sunday  .  147,730  96,984 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,255,528  925,466 


279.316 

50,746  cl 

330,062 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald-News  . (e)  446,4  3  7  4  00,146  46,291 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Journal-Gazette  . (m)  359,879  286,776  73,1031; 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  692,993  455,599  237,3940 

Journal-Gazette . (S)  150,811  68,344  82,4770 


Toul  Daily  .  1,052,872  742,375 

ToUl  Sunday  .  150,811  68,334 

Grand  Total .  1,203,683  810,709 


310,4970 
82,4770 
392,974  0 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Sur-Telegram  .... 

.  ...(m) 

228,629 

169,411 

Star-Telegram  . 

. (e) 

501,608 

339.054 

Press  . 

. (e) 

386,467 

336,512 

Star-Telegram  . . . . 

....(S) 

170,780 

105,179 

Total  Daily  . 

1,116,704 

844,977 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

170,780 

105,179 

Grand  ToUl  . . . . , 

1,287,484 

950,156 

5921JG 
162,SS4G 
49  WG 
65,601  G 


27U27G 
65,601  G 
3373210 


FREEPORT.HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 


Review  . (e)  342,897  268,932  73365  G 

Sur  . (e)  194,498  172,282  22316G 


Grand  Total  .  537,395  441,214  96,181  G 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


•Post-SUr  . (m)  383,037  302,978  80,059G 

•Post-SUr  in  combination  with  Evening  Times.  Lioaie 
of  one  edition  shown. 


cam 


imes 

llUusti 

fecral 

[Post-l 

Exa' 

iTiine 


Tot 

Tot 

Gn 

•Si 


lUnioi 


Comr 

Eve: 

Press 

Comt 


1934 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

•Patriot  . (m)  517,013  397,843  119.170G 

Telegraph  . (e)  348,704  257,148  91356G 

Grand  Toul .  865,717  654,991  210,726G 

•Evening  News  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertiaaiai 
the  Patriot, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  374,971  371,772 

Times . (e)  1,185,427  815,787 

Courant  . (S)  234,189  160,164 

Total  Daily  .  1,560.398  1,187,559 

ToUl  Sunday  .  234,189  160,164 

Grand  Total .  1,794,587  1,347,723 


3,199  G 
369340  G 
74325  G 


372339  G 
74325  G 
446,864 G 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Chronicle  . 

. (e) 

612,165 

Post  . 

426,815 

Press  . . 

505,976 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

159.538 

Post . 

. (S) 

168,723 

93,529  G 
91380G 
136,I07G 
37;34C 
46.006G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,544,956  1,223,440 

Toul  Sunday  .  328,261  244,521 

Grand  Total .  1,873,217  1,467,961 


32U16G 
83;40G 
405350  G 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News 
Star  . 
Times 
Sur  . . 


.(e) 
.  (m) 
.(e) 
.(S) 


852,373 

564,048 

705,192 

223,223 


656,326 

389,818 

402,739 

159,289 


196,047  0 
174330  01 
302.453  G 
63.934  G 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  ToUl  . . 


.  2,121,613  1.448,883 

.  223,223  159.289 

.  2,344,836  1,608,172 


6723300 
63.934  G 
736,6640 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union . (m)  516,397  371,525 

Journal  . (e)  499,584  402.428  97.IMC 

Times-Union  . (S)  183,229  111,155 

Toul  Daily  .  1,015,981  773,953  242.0aC 

Toul  Sunday  .  183,229  IH.ISS  JWgS 

Grand  Toul  . .  1,199,210  885,108  314.1080 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  366,290  . 

Post  . (m)  342,572  . . 

Total  Daily  .  708,862  . 
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lineage  figures  for  principal  cities  show  sharp  upturn 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 


h  j mil  Post  . . 

furnsiPost  . ....^|) 

Tottl  Daily  .  1,942,223  1,522,459 

Sunday  .  445.536  298,433 

GMd  Total .  2,387,759  1,820,892 

•Kansas  City  fiRures  supplied  by  publisher. 


lain  Or 

91,9:* 

128,6e' 

54,48:1 


1934 

376,079 

754,210 

811,934 

126,797 

318,739 


1933  Gain  or  Loss 


322,813 

574,800 

624,846 

67,492 

230,941 


-00,55,1 

54,485 

275,08; 


109.721 

147.458i 

2I,1C5| 


53,266  G 
179,410  G 
187,088  G 
59,305  G 
87,798  G 


419,764  G 
147,103  G 
566,867  G 


257.2«fi 

21,104 

278,321 


umal  . 

jws-Sentitirl  . . 

[ourcsj  . . 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

(m)  310,686  208,487 

462,461  ■  ‘ 

70,922 
118,052 


102,199  G 
330,480  131,981  G 


76,868 

70,244 


5,946  L 
47,808  G 


s-Sentinei  . . .  . (S) _ 

Trial  Dailv  .  773,147  538,967  234,180  G 

TMal  Sunday  .  188,974  147,112  41,862  G 

Grand  Total .  962,121  686,079  276,042  G 


136,655 

29.81] 

112.7J4 

34,ny; 

16,“ 


— 


279318^ 

50,746 

330.062 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 

(m)  647,593  422,180 

fm)  767,899  596,244 

(ra)  238,666  150,533 

853,041  660,057 

196,068  183,332 

392,056  290,214 

323,782  253.973 


jtjmincr . 

liteTratcd  News 

lljraldExpress  . (e) 

iPuSt-Record  . (e) 

Examiner . Ig) 

iTimes  . . 


225,413  G 
171,655  G 
88,133  G 
192,984  G 
12,736  G 
101,842  G 
69,809  G 


46,291  C 


73.10JC 
237,394  G 
82,477C 


Total  Daily  .  2,703,267  2,012,346 

Tottl  Sunday  .  715,838  544,187 

Grand  Total .  3.419,105  2,556.533 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American 
Le,  1934 — 80,227  lines;  1933 — 72,408  lines. 


690.921  G 
171,651  G 
862,572  G 
Weekly  lin- 


310,4970 

82,4770 

392,9740 


592UG 
162,SS4G 
49^510 
65,601  G 


271^270 
65,601  G 
33732IG 


73365  G 
22316  G 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  . (e)  405,253  281,568  123,685  G 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  .,..(m)  694,602  376,981  317,621  G 

'Evening  Appeal  . (e)  .  308,060  . 

Press  Scimitar  . (e)  460,279  339,014  121,265  G 

Commercial  Appeal  ....(S)  216,232  133,211  83,021  G 

Tottl  Daily  .  1,154,881  1,024,055  130,826  G 

Tottl  Sunday  .  216,232  133,211  83.021  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,371,113  1,157,266  213,847  G 

•ETcning  Appeal  discontinued  July  1,  1933. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


96,111  G 


80,059  G 
I.  Lillie 


1 19,170  G 
9U54G 


210,726  G 
ertiaiiu 


3,199  G 
369340  G 
74325  G 

372439  G 
74425  G 
446,864 G 


...(m) 

387,491 

316,483 

71,008  G 

881.650 

607,748 

273,902  G 

jaitt . 

....(el 

157,166 

138,120 

19,046  G 

Viscoiuin  News  . . 

....(e) 

462,167 

367,861 

94,306  G 

'Sadnel  . 

....(S) 

147,806 

139,880 

7,926  G 

'ouml  . . 

....(S5 

215,666 

154,946 

60,720  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,888,474  1,430,212  458,262  G 

Tottl  Sunday  .  363,472  294,826  68,646  G 

Grand  Total .  2,251,946  1,725,038  526.908  G 

•Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1934-74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 


luner  . 

. (e) 

406,513 

312,918 

'Tcmiessean  .... 

358.413 

286,299 

Ininer . 

120,510 

74,388 

rcnnestean  . 

. (S) 

107,397 

44,774 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star . (e)  1,208,320  1,067,225 

iazette . (m)  446,420  415,525 

U  Presse  . (e)  1,018,374  956,128 

La  Patrie . (e)  326,192  204,344 

Grand  ToUl .  2,999,306  2,643,222  356,084  G 


141,095  G 
30,895  G 
62,246  G 
121,848  G 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


93,595  G 
72,114  G 
46,122  G 
62,623  G 


Total  Daily  .  764,926  599,217  165,709  G 

Total  Sunday  .  227,907  119,162  108,745  G 

Gland  Tottl .  992,833  718,379  274,454  G 

Tennttsean  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination 
■V.  Linage  of  one  edition  (morning)  only  is  given. 


NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


•Bronx  Home  News.. 

(e) 

1934 

234,867 

1933  Gain  or  Loss 
196,681  38,186  G 

American  . 

. .  (m) 

576,246 

465,414 

110,832  G 

Times  . 

..(m) 

930,654 

641,538 

289,116  G 

Herald  Tribune  . . 

. .  (m) 

691,062 

424,858 

266,204  G 

News  . 

m) 

990,938 

757,062 

233,876  G 

Mirror  . . 

..( 

m) 

217,085 

141,438 

75,647  G 

Journal  . 

(e) 

821,603 

621,966 

199,637  G 

Sun  . 

1,193,281 

973,448 

219,833  G 

World-Telegram  . 

(e) 

1,151,537 

907,848 

243,689  G 

Post  . 

(e) 

234,605 

261,282 

26.677  L 

t American  . 

361,975 

301,812 

60.163  G 

Times  . 

is) 

596,304 

478,119 

118,185  G 

Mirror  . 

News . 

‘S) 

82,506 

387,007 

30,154 

258,449 

51,902  G 
128.558  G 

Herald  Tribune  . 

:s) 

392,648 

304,468 

88,180  G 

•Bronx  Home  News.. 

;s) 

86,136 

88,560 

2,424  L 

Total  Daily  . 

7,041,878 

5,391,535 

1,650,343  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

1,906,126 

1,461,562 

444,564  G 

Grand  Total . 

8,948,004 

6,853,097 

2,094,907  G 

•Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 
tSunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1934 — 74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Eagle  . (e)  1,106.550  855,353  251,197  G 

Times-Union  . (e)  344,844  317,666  27,178  G 

Eagle  . (S)  191,162  156,644  34,518  G 

Times-Union  . (S)  33,908  31,522  2.386  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,451,394  1,173,019  278,375  G 

Total  Sunday  .  225,070  188,166  36,904  G 

Grand  Total .  i.676,464  1,361,185  315,279  G 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

.Gazette  . (e)  528,856  397,991  130,865  G 


OAKLAND,  CAUF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  450,873  348,155  102,718  G 

Tribune  . (e)  750,898  562,174  188,724  G 

Tribune  . (S)  127,379  74,903  52,476  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,201,771  910,329  291,442  G 

Total  Sunday  .  127.379  74.903  52,476  G 

Grand  Total .  1,329,150  985,232  343,918  G 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  419,539  342,941  76,598  G 

Times  . (e)  479,671  468,153  111,518  G 

News  . (e)  226,047  269,317  43,270  G 

Oklahoman  . (S)  198,953  101,623  97,330  G 

Oklahoma  News  . (S)  68,001  57,153  10,848  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,225,257  1,080,411  144,846  G 

Total  Sunday  .  266,954  158,776  108.178  G 

Grand  Total .  1,492,211  1,239,187  253,024  G 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


1934  1933  Gain  or  Loss 

Oregonian  . (m)  392,181  303,359  88,822  G 

Journal  . (e)  533,461  439,705  93,756  G 

News-Telegram  . (e)  335,774  294,373  41,401  G 

Oregonian  . (S)  180,695  118,352  62,343  G 

Journal  . (S)  72,313  52,425  19,888  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,261,416  1,037,437  223,979  G 

Total  Sunday  .  253,008  170,777  82,231  G 

Grand  Toul .  1,514,424  1,208,214  306,210  G 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,162.065  882,824  279,241  G 

Journal  . (m).  311,269  282,811  28,458  G 

News  Tribune  . (e)  320,968  296,803  24,165  G 

Journal . (S)  188,889  122,297  66,592  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,794,302  1,462,438  331,864  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  188,889  122,297  66,592  G 

Grand  Total . .  1,983,191  1,584,735  398,456  G 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  740,952  513,656  227,296  G 

Times  . (m)  597,618  341,263  256,355  G 

Eagle  . (S)  38,075  16,841  21,234  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,338,570  854,919  483,651  G 

Total  Sunday  .  38,075  16,841  21,234  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,376,645  871,760  504,885  G 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader  . (e)  772,934  628,104  144,830  G 

Times-Dispatch  . (m)  478,862  413,983  64,879  G 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  197,759  153,913  43,846  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,251,796  1,042,087  209.709  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  197,759  153,913  43,846  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,449,555  1,196,000  253,555  G 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  605,497  407,914  197,583  G 

Times-Union  (e)  792,561  630,381  162,180  G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle. .  (m)  630,936  520,102  110.834  G 

•American  . (S)  163,279  136,997  28,282  G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle- •  (S)  223,338  163,255  60,083  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,028,994  1,558,397  470,597  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  388,617  300.252  88,365  G 

Grand  Toul .  2,417,611  1,858,649  558,962  G 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age.  1934—74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat  . (m)  610,536  444,925  165,611  G 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  999,239  803,253  195,986  G 

Star-Times  . (e)  603,319  480,602  122,717  G 

Globe-Democrat.. . (S)  163,357  127,406  35,951  G 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  310,263  242,981  67,282  G 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


•Bee-News  . (e)  475,268  414,421  60,847  G 

tWorld-Herald . (e)  715,723  595,361  120,362  G 

tBee-News  . (S)  171,482  144,415  27,067  G 

World-Herald  . (S)  165,143  118,061  47,082  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,190,991  1,009,782  181,209  G 

Total  Sunday  .  336,625  262,476  74.149  G 

Grand  Toul .  1,527.616  1,272,258  255,358  G 


•Bee-News  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

tWorld-Herald  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

{Sunday  Bee-News  linage  includes  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1934—74,145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal  . (e)  076.553  480,457  196,096  G 

Transcript  . (m)  584,386  369,281  215,105  G 

Star  . (e)  577,618  499,370  78,248  G 

Journal-Transcript  . (S)  110,536  74,649  35,887  G 

Star . (S)  122,988  71,733  51,25$  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,838,557  1,349,108  489,449  G 

Total  Sunday  .  233,524  146,382  87,142  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.072,081  1,495,490  576,591  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,213,094  1,728,780  484,314  G 

Total  Sunday  .  473,620  370,387  103,233  G 

Grand  Toul .  2,686,714  2,099.167  587,547  G 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune  . (m)  589,527  445,136  144,391  G 

Deseret  News  . (e)  337,693  261,205  76,488  G 

Telegram  . (e)  439.889  307,140  132,749  G 

Tribune  . (S)  151,759  96,588  55,171  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,367,109  1,013,481  353,628  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  151,759  96,588  55,171  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,518,868  1,110,069  408,799  G 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Light  . (e)  553,905  415,039  138.866  G 

News  . (e)  498,665  423,858  74,807  G 

Express  . (m)  261,119  243,590  17,529  G 

•Light  . (S)  222,605  164,394  58,211  G 

Express  . (S)  113,363  129,412  16,049  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,313,689  1,082,487  231,202  G 

Total  Sunday  .  335,968  293,806  42,162  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,649,657  1,376,293  273,364  G 

•Sunday  Light  includes  American  Weekly  linage,  1934 — 
74,145  lines;  1933-^8,425  lines. 
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NEWARK,  N..J. 

. (m)  287,495 

. (e)  1.222.766 

. (e)  578,840 

i? . (S)  218,626 

. (S)  66,888 


Tots  Daily  .  2.089,101 

Total  Sunday  .  285.514 

Grand  Total .  2,374,615 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.* 

iittdsrd-Times  . (e)  393,778  346,276 

. . (m)  390,152 

i^ditd-Times  . (S)  51,310 


328,776 

36,162 


47,502  G 
61,376  G 
15,148  G 


5“'?  .  783,930  675,052 

Total  Sunday  .  51,310  36,162 

JS"'*  835,240  711,214 

new  tsediord  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 


108,878  G 
15,148  G 
124,026  G 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

. (”) 

. . 


794,558 

353,245 

562,525 

355,944 


234,837 


062  258,496  G 

,331  85,914  G 

90,777  G 

105.952  G 

121.952  G 
112,776  G 
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Total  Daily  .  2  i 

Total  Sunday  . ’i 

.  2,601.470  1.890i 


066,272  1,525,133  541,139  G 
535,198  365,623  169,575  G 

,756  710,714  G 

Times-Picayune 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bulletin  . (e)  1,010,588  652,173  358,415  G 

Inquirer . (m)  543,467  514,526  28,941  G 

News  . (e)  551,904  501,850  50,054  G 

Public  Ledger  . (e)  1,091.096  910,445  180,651  G 

Public  Ledger  . (m)  383,483  360,763  22,720  G 

Record  . (m)  644,639  475,717  168.922  G 

Inquirer  . (S)  322,049  316,285  5,764  G 

Public  Ledger  . (S)  153,243  139,879  13,364  G 

Record  . (S)  316,915  186,035  130,880  G 


Total  Daily  .  4,225,177  3.415,474  809,703  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  792,207  642,199  150,008  G 

Grand  ToUl .  5,017,384  4.057,673  959,711  G 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic . (m)  461,089  330,504  130,585  G 

Gazette  . (e)  526,105  375,817  150.288  G 

Republic  . (S)  105,694  54,833  50,861  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  987,194  706,321  280.873  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  105.694  54,833  50,861  G 

Grand  Toul .  1,092,888  761,154  331,734  G 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 


Union . (m)  479,186  349,792  129,394  G 

Sun  . (e)  387,799  388,044  245  L 

Tribune  . (e)  658,821  574.552  84,269  G 

Union  . (S)  192,372  163,154  29,218  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,525,806  1,312,388  213,418  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  192,372  163,154  29,218  G 

Grand  Total .  1,718,178  1,475,542  242,636  G 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Examiner . (m)  601.267  438,534  162,733  G 

Chronicle  . (m)  548,440  376,573  171,867  G 

Call-Bulletin . (e)  629.300  462,113  167.187  G 

News  . (e)  614,158  479,332  134,826  G 

•Examiner . (S)  330,451  254,475  75,976  G 

Chronicl . 174,780  101,530  73,250  G 


Total  Dailv  .  2,393,165  1,756,552  636.613  G 

Total  Sunday  .  505,231  356.005  149,226  G 

Grand  ToUl .  2,898,396  2,112,557  785,839  G 


•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age.  1934—80.227  lines;  1933—72,408  lines. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  1,037,526  771,933  265,593  G 

Press  . (e)  1,279,692  1,004,403  275.289  G 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  539,229  384,040  155,189  G 

•Sun-Telegraph . (S)  229,848  193,318  36,530  G 

Press . (S)  217,785  174,312  42,473  G 


Toul  Daily  .  2,856,447  2,160,376  696,071  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  446,633  367,630  79,003  G 

Grand  Total .  3,303,080  2,528,006  775.074  G 

•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1934 — 74,145  lines;  1933 — 68,425  lines. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer . (m)  373,370  272,640  100.730  G 

Star  . (e)  375,439  286,171  89,268  G 

Times  . (e)  776,764  597,983  178,781  G 

•Post-Intelligencer . (S)  249,989  147,727  102,262  G 

Times  . (S)  177,977  107,816  70,161  G 


ToUl  Dailv  .  1,525,573  1,156,794  368,779  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  427,966  255.543  172.423  G 

Grand  Total .  1,953,539  1,412,337  541,202  G 

•Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  American 
Weekly  linage,  1934—80,227  lines;  1933—72.408  Unes. 


*  (Contnued  on  next  page) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  19  34 


UR  OVN  VOI^ 

or  Letters 


COURT  House  Square,  by  Phil  La¬ 
Mar  Anderson  (Augsburg  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Minneapolis,  $2),  is  a  news¬ 
paper  novel,  a  lirst  novel,  by  Phil  La¬ 
Mar  Anderson,  30-year-old  reporter  on 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
for  the  past  five  years.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  Variety,  and  was  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago,  and 
worked  for  numerous  small  town  news¬ 
papers. 

Court  House  Square  is  the  story  of  a 
coimtry  newspaper  on  its  last  legs.  The 
owner,  John  Mason,  writes  to  his  son 
James  in  a  nearby  college  that  he’ll 
have  to  come  home,  and  help  run  the 
paper.  Sight  unseen,  the  son,  James, 
gives  a  woman  reporter  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  a  year’s  contract  on  the  strength 
of  her  letter  applying  for  a  position  of 
newswriter.  Instead  of  the  subdued 
middle-aged  reporter  he  expected,  she  is 
a  sob  sister  of  24,  but  of  course  makes 
good  and  she  and  James  fall  in  love. 
However,  the  father  doesn’t  accept  her 
and  when  he  is  mysteriously  murdered 
and  the  girl  has  disappeared  she  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  crime  (by  the  sheriff,  not 
the  readers,  they  are  too  much  in  the 
know  for  a  good  murder  story)  and 
surprises  herself  more  than  the  readers 
when  she  finds  the  real  murderer.  Just 
enough  politics  mixed  in  with  the  news¬ 
paper  story  to  make  it  realistic. 

Anderson  tries  to  bring  out  the  fact, 
which  is  true,  that  in  the  face  of  family 
tragedy  the  real  newspaperman  carries 
on,  but  I  think  he  overdoes  it  here. 
When  James  finds  the  body  of  his 
father,  instead  of  being  griefstricken, 
he  says,  “Wait.  Don’t  call  for  him 
(the  sheriff)  yet!  Get  Jo  Robinson 
(the  girl  reporter)  first.”  “This  is 
news,  fellows  1  The  biggest  story  we’ll 
ever  get  here.  If  the  sheriff  butts  in, 
we’ll  get  nowhere!” 

•And  can’t  you  imagine  a  senior  in 
college  saying  to  a  24-year-old  woman 


employe,  “You  can’t  be  much  older 
that  I  am  and  I’m  only  a  youngster !” 

When  James  was  trying  to  break  his 
contract,  Jo  told  him  that  she  knew  of 
the  details  of  his  leaving  college  sud¬ 
denly  without  even  saying  good-bye  and 
that  the  Minneapolis  papers  would  1^ 
glad  to  publish  a  “piece”  about  his 
“hiding”  here  in  a  small  town.  Maybe 
she  was  just  bluffing  and  he  didn’t  call 
her  bluff,  but  I  can’t  imagine  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  the  size  of  Minneapolis 
being  interested  in  the  usual  and  tame 
story  of  a  son  being  called  home  be¬ 
cause  his  family  finances  were  low. 

But  this  is  fiction  and  very  readable 
fiction,  so  why  shouldn’t  it  stray  from 
the  facts? — Thora  Eigen  man  n. 

«  «  * 

Lloyd  lewis,  Chicago  Daily 

News  drama  critic,  received  a  $50 
award  for  his  biography  of  “Sher¬ 
man,  Fighting  Prophet,”  at  the  an¬ 
nual  awards  dinner  April  13  in  Chicago 
of  the  Friends  of  American  Writers’ 
Foundation  for  Literature.  Other  $50 
awards  went  to  Prof.  Franklyn  Bliss 
Snyder  of  Northwestern  University  for 
“The  Life  of  Robert  Bums”  in  non¬ 
fiction  and  to  Janet  Lewis,  author  of 
“The  Invasion”  for  fiction.  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick,  Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  staff  writer,  delivered  the 
principal  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Washington  Literary  Lights  and  a 
Few  Shadows.”  More  than  300  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner. 

*  *  * 

JUSTICE  JOHN— Tales  from  the 
J  Courtroom  of  the  Virginia  Judge,” 
by  John  H.  Gwathmey,  Richmond,  Va., 
newspaper  man,  is  just  off  the  press. 
The  book,  which  contains  146  paws  of 
text,  is  published  by  the  Dietz  Pj^ss- 
of  Richmond,  and  is  attractively  printed 
and  bound. 

This  is  the  first  book  ever  written 
aboul  Richmond’s  celebrated  police  jus- 


LONG  AWAITED  “SCOOP” 
PROVES  A  DUD 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Pubushek) 

Grand  coulee  dam.  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  18 — Sidney  Jack- 
son,  editor  of  the  weekly  Grand 
Coulee  News,  only  paper  published 
at  the  site  of  the  government’s  $63,- 
000,000  project,  is  wondering  under 
what  sort  of  sign  he  was  born. 

After  working  hard  to  dig  up  a 
story  on  which  he  might  “scoop  the 
big  dailies”,  Jackson  had  one  liter¬ 
ally  thrown  in  his  lap.  Right  on 
the  morning  of  press  day  a  million 
yards  of  dirt,  loosened  by  excava¬ 
tions  for  the  world’s  largest  dam 
project,  nearly  carried  15  men  to 
death  in  a  landslide.  Other  damage 
was  great. 

Jackson  rushed  about  gathering 
details  of  the  catastrophe,  and  then 
dashed  into  his  plant  to  beat  off  a 
column  and  a  half  “scoop.”  Then, 
and  you  can  imagine  how  he  still 
feels  about  the  matter,  he  discovered 
that  the  same  slide  which  had  given 
him  his  big  story,  had  also  broken 
power  lines  which  carried  juice  to 
his  Linotype  and  press. 

The  “big  dailies”  scooped  him. 


tice,  who  was  on  the  bench  for  32  years 
prior  to  his  death  in  1920. 

The  publisher  declares  that  it  is  a 
remarkably  accurate  character  sketch 
of  Justice  Crutchfield,  with  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  human  interest  and  humorous 
incidents  which  actually  occurred  in 
court.  Frontispiece  and  original  deco¬ 
rations  throughout  the  book  are  in  pen¬ 
cil  by  Miss  Lucy  Payne  Pinder. — 
T.  D.  E. 


NEW  DAILY  PLANNED 

The  Gazette  Publishing  Company  of 
Union  City,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated, 
and  will  start  publication  of  a  daily 
Democratic  paper  in  that  city,  the  plant 
of  the  Hub  City  Gazette  having  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  Incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Russell  E.  Wise  of  Union 
City,  M.  V.  Skinner  of  Portland  and 
Glenn  Carpenter  of  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


WILEY  NAMES  COMMITTEE 


Newspaper  and  Agency  Men  ViJ 

Assist  Mayor’s  Inventory  Group! 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  •  .1 
New  York  Times,  is  chairman  of  I 
sub-committee  on  public  relations  I 
Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Advisory  j 

on  Real  Property  Inventory.  The  w -I 
in  the  field  is  about  completed  and 
terpretative  studies  will  soon  begin,  y 
Wiley  has  chosen  as  members  of  - 
committee  a  number  of  men  who  , 
prominent  in  the  advertising  and  i" 
lishing  fields. 

It  is  believed  that  the  studies  will , 
velop  a  great  deal  of  information 
value  to  newspaper  and  agency  men . 
gaged  in  handling  problems  concer- 
with  merchandising  in  New  York  Cjt 
Among  those  who  have  accepted  placs 
on  the  committee  are  Kenneth  C.  He- 
gate,  president.  Wall  Street  Jour:’ 
Hal  J.  Fletcher,  advertising  direa 
New  York  World-Telegram,  Georgt 
Auer,  advertising  manager.  Herald  Tr- 
une,  William  E.  Robinson,  ad\ertis:r; 
director.  Evening  Journal. 

Also  Edward  Bird  Wilson,  preside 
Edward  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  Wimhr 
Hoyt,  president,  Charles  W.  Hoyt  C®. 
pany,  Inc.,  William  H.  Rankin,  pres- 
dent,  William  H.  Rankin  Compm. 
Gerold  M.  Lauck,  vice-president,  X, 
Ayer  &  Son,  Stanley  Resor,  presidan 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Stanle 
E.  Gunnison,  president,  Stanley  E.  G® 
nison,  Inc.,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  preside.:. 
World  Wide  Advertising  Compan. 
Frederick  H.  Cone,  president,  Andrtu 
Cone  Agency,  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  CaHtk 
and  Holden,  W.  T.  White,  Franklin  Si¬ 
mon  &  Co.,  1.  A.  Hirschmann,  puWicitv 
director.  Lord  &  Taylor,  Paul  Bolliste, 
executive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Maq  i 
Co.,  Robert  E.  Blum,  vice-presidet. 
Abrahams  &  Straus,  Inc.,  D.  E.  Rote- 
son,  director  of  research,  Federal  .\d- 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  and  J.  Stirlii? 
Getchell,  president  of  J.  Stirling  G«- 
chell,  Inc. 


KRUEGER  MOVIE  CRITIC 
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Jess  Krueger  has  been  appointic 
Chicago  American  moving  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Hazel  Flynn,  resigned. 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  SHARP  UPTURN 


(Continued  from  page  87) 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

1934  1933  Gain  or  Loss 

•Tournal  . (d)  349,528  247,553  101,975  G 

Tribune  . (e)  388,032  337,781  50.251  0 

Journal  . (S)  77.925  33,427  44,498  G 


Total  Daily  .  737,560  585,334  152,226  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  77,925  33,427  44,498  0 

Grand  Total  .  815,485  618,761  196,724  G 

•Journal  is  an  all-day  paper.  All  advertising  appears  in 
all  editions. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

News  Times  . (e)  482.922  332.935  149,987  G 

Tribune  . (e)  594.909  389.360  205.549  0 

News-Times  . (S)  65,000  50,261  14,739  G 

Tribune  . (S)  84.773  29,320  55,433  0 


Toul  Daily  .  1,077,831  722.295  355,536  0 

Total  .Sunday  .  149,773  79,581  70.192  G 

Grand  Total .  1,227,604  801,876  425,728  G 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  ....(m)  267,872  166,991  100,881  0 

Chronicle  . (e)  484.807  369,005  115,802  0 

Press  . (e)  168,866  198,003  29,137  L 

Spokesman-Review  . (S)  139,985  74,857  65.128  0 


Total  Daily  .  921,545  733,999  187.546  0 

Total  Sunday  .  139.985  74,857  65,128  0 

Grand  Total  .  1.061,530  808,856  252,674  G 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  623.222  458,313  164.909  0 

Herald  . (e)  798,100  624,123  173,977  G 

Post-Standard . (m)  430,980  288,919  142,061  G 

•American  . (Sj  152,747  102,308  50,439  0 

HeraM  . (S)  73,238  56,950  16,288  0 

Post-Standard  . (S)  58,170  37,123  21.047  0 


Total  Daily  .  1.852.302  1.371.355  480,947  G 

Total  Sunday  .  284,155  196,381  87,774  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.136,457  1,567.736  568.721  G 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age.  1934—74.145  lines;  1933—68,425  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Ledger  . (m)  162,899  198,659  35,760  L 

News  Tribune  . (e)  433,717  348,194  85.523  0 

Times  . (e)  301.846  253,506  48,340  0 

Ledger  . (S)  99,820  70,556  29.264  G 


Total  Daily  .  898,462  800,359  98.103  C 

Total  Sunday  .  99.820  70,556  29.264  0 

Grand  ToUl  .  998.282  870,915  127,367  G 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


1934 

1933  Gain  or  Loss 

Times  . , 

105,131 

91,928 

13,203  O 

. (e) 

746,494 

561,784 

184,710  G 

News-Bee  . 

. (e) 

376,410 

275,615 

100,795  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

190,830 

104,514 

86,316  G 

Total 

Daily  . 

1,228,035 

929,327 

298,708  0 

Total 

Sunday 

190,830 

104.514 

86.316  G 

Grand 

Total  . 

1,418,865 

1,033,841 

385,024  G 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  . 

399,248 

302.349 

96,899  G 

Mail  & 

Empire 

403,001 

345,838 

57,163  G 

Star  _ 

1,285,771 

1,224,022 

61,749  0 

. (w) 

115,080 

88,746 

26,334  0 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

1,271,069 

1,250,197 

20.872  G 

Grand  Total  . 

3,474,169 

3,211,152 

263,017  G 

TRENTON,  N.  J, 

Times  . (e)  585,488  501,037  84,451  G 

Times-.\dvertiser  . (S)  55,062  56,381  1,319  L 


Grand  Total 

640,550 

557,418 

83,132  G 

TULSA 

.  OKLA 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

566,658 

522,723 

43,935  G 

World  . 

488,339 

408,386 

79,953  G 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

99,892 

72,943 

26,949  G 

World  . 

. (S) 

157,808 

94,890 

62,918  G 

Total  Ifciilv 

1,054,997 

931.109 

123.888  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

257,700 

167,833 

89.867  G 

Grand  Total 

1,312.697 

1,098,942 

213.755  G 

• 

WASHINGTON,  D 

.  c. 

Herald  . 

438,825 

303,210 

135,615  G 

Post  . 

407.565 

309,985 

97.580  G 

News  . 

434,153 

273,343 

160,810  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

619,965 

451,564 

168,401  G 

. (e) 

1,359.804 

1,230,089 

129.715  G 

•Herald  . 

216,075 

195,934 

20,141  G 

. (S) 

296,476 

284,983 

11,493  O 

Post  . 

. (S) 

145,708 

98,735 

46.973  G 

Total  Daily  .  3,260,312  2,568,191  692.121  O 

Total  Sunday  .  658,259  579,652  78.607  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,918,571  3,147.843  770,728  G 

•Sunday  Herald  includes  American  Weekly  linage,  1934 — 
74,145  lines;  1933 — 68,425  lines. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times . (e) 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . (e) 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . (e) 

Ossining  Citizen-Register,  (e) 

Portchester  Item . (e) 

Tarrytown  News . (e) 

Yonkers  Herald- 

Statesman  . (e) 

White  Plains  Reporter. .  (e) 
•Peekskill  Star  . (e) 


1934  1933  Gain  or  Us 

186,157  144,518  41,63>G 

505,753  477,277  2«.47<G 

413,392  397,741  1S,651G 

189,428  165,928  23,5060 

303,510  276,490  27.020G 

223,907  243,132  192251- 

413,211  348,616  64.5950 

557,193  425,966  131,227C 

199,943  . 


Grand  Total .  2,992,494  2,479,668  S12.826G 

•Peekskill  Star  not  measured  during  1933. 


WICHITA,  KAN. 

.  tr\  4X5  X06  403.051 

82;wC 

Eagle  . 

Eagle  . 

Beacon  . - 

Eagle  . - 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

291,904 

438,002 

154,765 

137,542 

276,190 

329,491 

110,208 

102,585 

15,714C 
108.51L 
44.557 C 
34,957 i 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1,215.711 

292,307 

1,508,018 

1,008,732 

212,793 

1,221,525 

206.979 
79,514  : 
286.493; 

WILKESBARRE, 

. (m\  K4Q.n.tft 

PA. 

654,697 

194,341  ; 

Times-Leader  . . 

News  . 

Independent  . . . . 

. (e) 

. (e) 

. (S) 

781,327 

440.968 

157,952 

697,291 

361,929 

122,998 

84,036 u 
79,039 'J 

34.954; 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

2,071,333 

157,952 

2,229,285 

1,713,917 

122,998 

1,836,915 

357,416; 

34,954 

392,370- 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  472,688  350,860 

Gazette  . (e)  503.142  383,127 

Post  . (e)  381,588  293.132 

Telegram  . (S)  145,207  93.398 


121, W 
120.015 
88,456 
5120901 


Total  Daily  .  1,357,418  1,027.119 

Total  Sunday  .  145,207  93.398 

Grand  Total .  1,502,625  1,120.517 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


52,963 


Vindicator  . 

. (e) 

525,518 

Telegram  . 

- (e) 

415,295 

X'indicator  . 

....(S) 

100,192 

Total  Daily  . 

940,813 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

100,192 

Grand  Total . 

1,041,005 

52.963 


330299 

51.8090 

382.1081 


151.615  G 
102,317': 

472-’9‘' 

253.932  G 
46,2290 
301.161 G 
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kxAHLMAN  PROTESTS 
POSTAL  RULING 

tdewapap^i^’*  Own  Promotion  Held 
Subject  to  Advertising  Rate — 
May  Cost  U.  S.  Press 
Many  Thousands 
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}smorlxs 

41,63tG 

28,47iC 

IS,65lC, 

23,5060 

27,0200! 

19,2251 

64,595^ 

131,2270 


512,8250 


S2;54G 

15,7140 

108,5110 

44,5570 

34,957' 


204,979 

79,514 

284,493 


194,341 

84,036 

79,039 

34,954 

”35^6 

34,954 

392,370 


121,828 
120,015 
88,456 
51.809 q 


51.809'^ 

382.108 


.6154 


151.  , 
102.317 
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253.932  0 
46.229'' 
301.141 


James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 
ViwAiiV/t’  (.Teiin.)  Banner  and  chair- 
Jnan  of  the  postal  and  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  filed  a  protest 
with  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee 
against  a  ruling  of  the  third  assistant 
h'ostmaster-General  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  construed  as  advertising  for 
m  aal  purposes.  He  has  likewise  placed 
the  matter  before  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
chairman  of  the  A.X.P.A.  Postal  Com- 
ittee. 

If  the  ruling  is  upheld,  Mr.  Stahl- 
man  estimates,  it  will  cost  the  Banner 
around  §1,000  a  year  and  maybe  more. 
To  .American  newspapers  generally  it 
would  mean  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  additional  postage  pay¬ 
ments.  he  believes. 

The  point  was  raised  in  a  letter  from 
C.  B.  Eilenberger,  third  assistant  post¬ 
master-general,  to  the  Nashville  post¬ 
master,  which  said  in  part :  “It  is  noted 
that  the  publishers  have  marked  as  ‘Not 
Advertising’  some  matter  consisting  of 
illustrations  and  descriptions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pattern  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  publishers,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  advertising  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  is  subject  to  postage 
jt  the  zone  rates  applicable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  portion.” 

.Amplifying  this,  Mr.  Eilenberger 
wrote  to  the  Nashville  postmaster  on 
.April  4: 

"WTien  a  newspaper  or  periodical  ad¬ 
vertises  its  own  services  or  issues,  or 
ay  other  business  of  the  publication, 
in  the  form  of  either  display  adver¬ 
tisements  or  editorial  or  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  this  is  advertising  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law  and  shall  be  charged 
with  the  advertising  mailing  rate  there¬ 
for.  The  furnishing  of  patterns  or 
other  similar  matter  constitutes  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  publishers,  and  all  matter 
in  the  publication  relating  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  services  in  this  connection  is 
regarded  as  advertising  and  is  charge¬ 
able  with  postage  at  the  advertising 
railing  rate.  Publishers  have  been  in¬ 
formed  than  in  order  to  have  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  fashion  de¬ 
signs  and  matter  relating  to  transfer 
designs,  etc.,  appearing  in  their  pub¬ 
lications  regarded  as  other  than  adver- 
tismg,  the  matter  must  be  so  prepared 
as  to  be  free  from  any  reference  to 
patterns’  and  not  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  advertisements  of  the 
publishers  regarding  patterns,  leaflets, 
or  other  material  for  sale  by  them. 
In  the  descriptions  of  the  fashion  de¬ 
signs  no  statement  should  appear  as 
to  the  sizes  iri  which  patterns  are  cut, 
no  mention  should  be  made  in 

toe  descriptions  as  to  the  patterns  or 
tneir  prices.^  No  objection  would,  how- 
frer,  be  raised^  to  a  statement  indicat- 
^  that^a  fashion  is  ‘designed  for  ages 
8  to  14,’  or  ‘designed  for  sizes  34  to 
relate  to  the  fashions 

ntiier  than  indicating  merely  that  pat- 
ttiade  in  the  sizes  mentioned.” 
y  S*®hlnian  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
HcKellar  urged  that  if  necessary  Con- 
should  amend  the  act  of  .Aug. 

;  •  19L,  so  as  to  define  advertising 
IS  trat  commodity  of  newspaper  or 
®gazine  space  which  is  sold  to  any- 

.  from  which  revenue  is  de- 

nrtd. 

c*,L  conceive,”  wrote  Mr. 

wimn,  “and  I  do  not  believe  that 
^  stretch  of  your  imagination  would 


C  you  to  entertain  the  belief  that 
yWRress  intended  a  newspaper  to  be 
rged  with  news,  editorial,  or  even 
^Pjay  advertising  of  its  own  of  a 
"®'''sP3per  promotional  nature. 
Lnder  the  denartment’s  ruling,  all 
;^'ons  of  newspapers  covering  book 
fws,  automobiles,  radios,  theater 
movie  criticisms  and  reviews,  and 
"an.-  1  departments  which 

Thr  ^  feature  of  most  Sun- 

'  •  "ewspapers.  would  be.  in  their  en- 
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tirety,  classed  as  advertising.  They 
carry  news  of  interest  to  readers,  and 
to  prospective  automobile,  radio,  and 
book  purchasers.  They  are  intended 
to  be  informative,  and  practically  with¬ 
out  exception,  refrain  from  any  price 
mention.'  No  revenue,  whatsoever,  is 
derived  from  such  items.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS  ARE  AWARDED 

Winners  of  the  five  scholarships 
offered  to  members  of  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  course  in  advertising,  sponsored  by 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York,  Inc., 
were  announced  at  a  dinner  April  17 
at  the  -Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

The  two  $100  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Lilah  Kenealy,  144-35 
Roosevelt  .Avenue,  Flushing,  Queens, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Harris,  155-17  San¬ 
ford  -Avenue,  Flushing.  The  three  $50 
scholarships  went  to  Miss  Florence 
Simms,  320  West  Eighty-sixth  street; 
Miss  Helen  Reed,  211  West  106th 
Street,  and  Miss  Grace  Johnson,  445 
Mount  Prospect  Avenue.  Newark. 


DIRECTORY  OF  CONVENTION 
EVENTS  AND  EXHIBITS 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
Jade  Room 

George  L.  McCarthy  C.  Z.  Case 
John  K.  Boeing 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
Booth  4 

Hallie  Jenkins  Austin  VVinant 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 
Rooms  674  and  676 
David  J.  Scott 
Walter  C.  Scott 
Carl  E.  Drange 
DeWitt  W.  Smyth 
Donald  Brown 


Edward  L.  Johnson 
Charles  F.  White 
Walter  Masters 
Paul  I.  Evans 
Albert  Vogel 


SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  &  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

R.  M.  Watt  W.  F.  McMahon 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
J.  O.  Carr  D.  Ralph  Day 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORPO¬ 
RATION 
Room  659 

P.  J.  Kiernan  Ben  Berkowitz 

C.  L.  Bethge  Thomas  Findlay 

A.  A.  Hory  Harry  Starke 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
Suite  Nos.  1279  and  1281 

Monte  Bourjaily  Albert  Moody 

George  A.  Carlin  William  M.  Lass 

Maximillian  Elser,  LeRoy  Keller 

Jr.  A.  S.  Andereck 

Colin  Miller  Hugh  N.  Fleming, 

Frank  B.  Knapp  Jr. 

UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
Suite  Nos.  1212.  1214,  1216 

Karl  A.  Bickel  Ralph  H.  Turner 

Hugh  Baillie  L.  B.  Mickel 

Robert  J.  Bender  Thomas  W.  Gerber 

James  H.  Furay  Carl  B.  Molander 

Clem  J.  Randau  Miles  W.  Vaughn 

Webb  Miller  Morris  D.  Tracy 

F.  H.  Bartholomew  Kenneth  D.  Gilmore 

Thomas  R.  Curran  Paul  H.  Karnes 

Charles  B.  McCabe  Frank  R.  Margeson 
Edwin  M.  Williams  Stanley  Whitaker 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

T.  V.  Connolly  J.  R.  Hornady 

M.  A.  White  A.  I.  Alofsin 

G.  T.  Harvreaves  C.  A.  Travis 

F.  J.  Nicht  S.  Olympius 

W.  E.  Moss  G.  Mahar 

S.  I.  Neiman 


S.  P.  WESTON 
S.  P.  Weston 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
Room  830 

C.  A.  Puget  Nelson  Maynard 

Ray  Finger  A.  W.  Cochran 

WOOD  NE\>  SPAPER  MACHINERY  COR¬ 
PORATION 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  P.  Pollison 
Oscar  C.  Roesen  E.  Rehm 

John  Isbell  Harry  Barrett 

I.  Tornberg  Washington  Wood 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
R.  S.  Grable  Roswell  Messing 

CLIFFORD  YEWDALL 
Qifford  Yewdall 


FRANK  SINGLE 

Frank  Single,  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  FItiladelpItia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia  .April.  18.  He  was  39 
years  old.  Born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University. 
Mr.  Single  was  employed  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Syracuse,  Watertown,  N.  Y.. 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
New  York  before  going  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  ten  years  ago. 


BUYER’S  GUIDE 

z-'  For  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Readers 

Advertising  Art  Service 

Newspaper  Brokers 

“AD-COLOR  PROCESS”— 

Simplifies  your  color  prob¬ 
lems  as  “Shading  Sheets”  have 
simplified  “Benday  Problems” 

BOURGES  SERVICE  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

PACIFIC  COAST 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

Buying — Selling — Managing — 
Consolidating — Appraising 

M.  C.  MOORE 

9480  Dsylon  Way,  Beveilv  Hills,  Calii. 

Circulation  Builders 

Syndicates 

SCIENTISTS  OF  CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 

Read  our  ad  on  Page  148  of  International 
Year  Book  Number,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUDSON  DE  PRIEST  &  ASSOQATES 

246  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

The  Old  Reliable  Reli^ous  Feature 

The  EUU  Sunday  School  Lesson,  onoe  % 
week.  1200  words  long.  Good  (or  twenty-five 
years;  better  now. 

More  than  a  Hundred  Editors  of  big  and 
little  papers  can  tell  ot  its  merits. 

More  than  twenty  million  Sunday  School 
members  are  Its  special  constituency;  and  the 
general  reader  llkee  1 1.  too. 

THE  ELMS  SERVICE,  Swarthimrs,  Ps. 

THIS  SPACE 

i?622 

TWENTY-SIX  TIMES 

A  YEAR 

TRADE  PAPER  CLIPPINGS 

We  clip — with  intelligence  and  discrimination 
— 2000  trade*  technical*  professional,  religious* 
labor*  medical*  agricultural  and  other  class 
periodicals. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  PRESS  Clipping  Bureau 

435  W.  23d  Street  New  York  City 

Travel  Bureau 

Employment 

“Thm  Direct  To  You”  Soroieo 

The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS  ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  wltb  oompetent  circulation 
men  of  capacity  and  ability  capable  to  take 
entire  charge  of  your  department  or  to  flU 
Important  posts  In  the  department. 

AddTM  the  _8ecretary-Treamirer^  plej^ 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Trawal  Expert) 

FIRST 

International  Service 

7f.  Rue  des  Petite-Champs 

PARIS 

Cable  Addressi  Ricantalir  Paiis 

PeorU*  lU. 

Type  Metals 

THIS  SPACE 

#522 

FIFTY-TWO  TIMES 

A  YEAR 

^  Type  Metal  Helps 

Every  plant  superintendent  should  have  our 

TYPE  METAL  CHARTS 

indicating  the  danger  zone*.  Write  for  a  set. 
UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP’N 
200  Diamond  Street,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

451  N.  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Ill. 

BANK’S  ‘DON’T  PRINT  IT’ 
PLEA  ANNOYED  HIM 


Youngstown,  O.,  Reporter  Loented 
and  Caused  Arrest  of  Woman 
Sought  by  Cincinnati  Officials 
For  Selling  Stolen  Bonds 


The  oft  heard  phrase,  “please  keep  this 
out  of  the  papers,”  stirred  the  ire  of  a 
Youngstown  Vindicator  reporter,  W.  W. 
Griffith,  enough  to  turn  Easter  Sunday 
into  an  April  Fool’s  day,  for  Mrs.  Nancy 
Wright,  of  Cincinnati.  In  fact  the  in¬ 
cident  led  to  her  arrest  in  connection 
with  a  bond  theft. 

A  dispatch  from  Cincinnati,  saying 
Mrs.  Wright,  formerly  of  Youngstown, 
was  being  sought  in  connection  with  sale 
of  the  bonds,  aroused  interest  in  the 
Vindicator  office.  “Griff”  was  assigned 
to  develop  the  dispatch,  but  soon  after¬ 
ward  was  called  off  when  bank  officials 
in  Cincinnati  asked  that  Youngstown  and 
Cleveland  newspapers  avoid  mentioning 
the  case  until  Mrs.  Wright  had  been  lo¬ 
cated.  This  all  happened  about  10  p.  m. 
March  31. 

“Well,”  said  Griffith,  “if  we  can’t  use 
the  story  till  she’s  arrested,  we’ll  have 
to  get  her  arrested.” 

A  check  of  bank  officials  revealed  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Wright  had  made  a  heavy 
deposit,  and  had  drawn  a  number  of 
checks  against  it.  That  was  the  first 
indication  she  had  gone  to  Youngs¬ 
town. 

A  survey  of  the  directory  located  the 
address  of  her  relatives  there. 

Immediately  the  reporter  went  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  detective  and  found  two — who 


were  idle.  Local  police  had  no  notifica¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  wanted,  but  after 
“Griff”  showed  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  and  put  up  a  stiff  argument,  he 
finally  “sold”  them  on  the  idea  of  hunt¬ 
ing  up  Mrs.  Wright  and  questioning 
her. 

The  first  address  was  a  bad  one  and 
the  search  seemed  fruitless,  but  at  the 
next  one  a  car  bearing  a  Kentucky 
license  indicated  it  was  the  place  sought. 
Officers  went  to  both  front  and  back 
doors. 

Mrs.  Wright,  her  brother  and  sister- 
in-law  were  taken  to  police  headquar¬ 
ters  where  they  made  admissions  that 
led  police  to  hold  them  for  Cincinnati 
officers  who  arrived  Monday — and 
“Griff”  got  his  story  in  the  Sunday 
morning  edition  of  the  Vindicator. 


RESUME  CHICAGO  NEGO'nATlON 

The  Chicago  Stereotypers  Union  No. 
4  this  week  notified  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  of  _  its  de¬ 
sire  to  resume  wage  negotiations  in 
conciliation.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
a  meeting,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
joint  scale  committee  will  meet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  soon  after  the  .A.N.P..\.  conven¬ 
tion.  The  stereotypers’  scale  committee 
opened  negotiations  with  the  publishers 
last  June,  but  after  two  meetings  the 
joint  scale  committee  adjourn^  subject 
to  call.  The  Chicago  publishers  are 
still  negotiating  with  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  the  photoen¬ 
gravers  and  the  pressmen.  The  latter 
group  and  the  publishers  have  entered 
into  local  arbitration  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  concerning  a  new 
contract  covering  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


BATHING  SUITS  IN  ARIZONA 

io  Editor  &  Pubusher — Not  being 
able  to  write  letters  to  the  editor  of  my 
own  paper,  I  have  to  get  it  out  of  my 
system  writing  them  to  you.  This  one 
is  aneni  the  double  truck  ad  in  your 
edition  of  March  31,  picturing  a  Fiji 
or  some  such  savage  locking  over  the 
latest  style  books  and  entitled  “The 
Gentleman  is  Not  a  Prospect.” 

For  1  notice  that  you  protest  (in  the 
ad>  against  selling  bathing  suits  in 
Arizona.  Possibly  there’s  an  idea  in 
the  ad  writer’s  head  that  we  never 
bathe  in  Arizona,  but  more  likely  all 
he  knew  about  our  glorious  and  sov¬ 
ereign  state  was  that  its  somewhat  arid. 
He’s  right,  but  if  he'd  spend  a  summer 
here  he'd  find  this  is  the  best  bathing 
suit  country  in  the  world,  for  all  we 
DO  wear  in  the  summer  is  bathing 
suits  and  pajamas. 

And  we  wear  ’em  not  only  for  cool¬ 
ness,  but  we  wear  ’em  in  swimming. 
W’e  turn  out  some  of  the  best  swimming 
t^ms  in  the  country.  The  answer  is 
simple.  Back  in  New  York  and  other 
such  effete  places  people  aren’t  taught  to 
swim,  they  just  fall  in  and  then  have 
to  swim  out,  dog  paddle  or  any  other 
old  way,  to  keep  from  drowning  .  But 
out  here  we  are  TAUGHT'  in  pools, 
some  artificial,  some  ice  cold  with  the 
water  coming  down  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  some  in  the  lakes  behind  our  big 
Roosevelt,  Coolidge,  Stewart  Mountain, 
Carl  Pleasant  and  other  dams,  not  to 
mention  innumerable  repressos. 

Ask  the  tothing  suit  dealers.  They’ll 
tell  you  Arizona  is  a  mighty  good  bath¬ 
ing  suit  market,  even  if  the  Injuns  don’t 
buy  them. 

Sincerely, 

Talbot  T.  Smith, 

Managing  Editor,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star. 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

What  do  you  think  about  when  some¬ 
one  mentions  the  “Power  of  the  Press  ?” 
Here's  a  little  slant  of  my  own. 

On  a  Saturday  forenoon  a  mutt  dog 
named  Oscar  rode  into  town  with  his 
folks  for  the  week-end  groceries.  Oscar 
jumped  or  fell  out  of  the  family  car. 
Another  car,  backing  out  of  its  park¬ 
ing  place,  ran  over  one  of  Oscar’s  rear 
legs.  Oscar,  dog-like,  ran  away  tmder 
the  impression  that  hell  was  after  him. 

His  master  and  mistress  set  out  to 
find  him.  They  drove  over  this  city 
of  11,000  people  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  part  of  Monday.  They  enlisted 
the  humane  officer,  the  local  police  and 
the  county  police  radio.  They  couldn’t 
find  Oscar. 

His  mistress  envisioned  Oscar  as 
crippled  and  dying  under  a  lumber  pile 
or  dead  at  the  hand  of  some  well-mean- 
ii^  executioner.  She  cried  for  two 
nights.  (I  think  Oscar’s  master  cried 
too,  but  didn’t  admit  it.) 

No,  they  didn’t  put  a  “lost”  ad  in 
the  pai^r.  They  didn’t  think  about  it; 
they  didn’t  even  take  the  paper.  But 
the  publisher  of  the  paper  saw  Oscar’s 
mistress  with  eyes  red  frmn  two  night’s 
crying.  The  publisher  has  a  wife;  he 
a}so  has  two  dogs.  He  wrote  a  little 
piece  and  marked  it  “rule  box  P.  1,”  and 
gave  it  to  the  city  editor — a  little  two- 
inch,  1-column  box  telling  about  Oscar 
^and  his  troubles. 

At  4 .00  that  afternoon — the  paper  was 
delivered  about  4:30 — a  good  colored 
woman  came  into  the  newspaper  office 
beaming  all  over  and  announced  that 
she  had  Oscar.  She  had  fed  him  and 
bedded  him  and  nursed  his  woimds. 

The  point  of  it  is  this :  On  that  same 
Monday  we  had  a  city  election.  It 
m^nt  something  to  our  prestige  and 
quite  a  little  to  our  business  to  win 
that  election.  We  won. 

But  I  give  you  my  word  (because 
you  are  the  kind  of  editor  who  will 
understand  me)  that  I  was  four  times 
prouder  and  happier  over  finding  be¬ 
wildered,  crippled  Oscar  and  relieving 
the  worry  of  that  woman  than  I  was 
over  winning  that  election.  Am  I  sane 
or  silly? 

You’ve  seen  it  a  hundred  times.  “John 
Doe,  your  little  girl  is  critically  ill  with 


diphtheria.  Your  wife  is  desperate  and 
wants  you  to  forget  what  she  foolishly 
said  and  come  back  home.  “Henry 
Rue,  with  a  family  of  four,  says  he 
has  not  had  work  for  eight  months. 
He  doesn’t  want  charity,  but  a  job,” 
etc.  “Little  Mary  Manning,  trying  to 
overcome  infantile  paralysis  at  the 
Friends’  Clinic,  is  pining  for  the  return 
of  her  Maltese  cat,  Fannie,  which 
strayed  away  last  Tuesday,”  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Aren’t  we  all  a  bit  subject  to  de¬ 
lusions  of  grandeur  as  crusaders  for 
some  cause,  as  moulders  of  opinion, 
as  powers  in  politics,  as  forces  in  gov- 
ermnent?  I  have  carried  on  my  share 
of  crusades ;  most  of  them  might  as 
well  have  been  foregone.  1  have  helped 
put  over  “our  man”  in  some  hot  elec¬ 
tions.  I  have  seen  “our  policies” 
adopted  by  the  powers  in  authority.  But 
what  of  it?  How  many  crusades  are 
inspired  (maybe  subconsiously)  by  notes 
of  circulation  or  prestige?  How  many 
times  is  the  other  candidate  as  good 
(or  better)  than  our  own?  How  many 
times  are  our  “principles”  really  pre¬ 
judices? 

As  a  kid  at  church  I  used  to  hear 
them  sing  a  song  about  “stars  in  my 
crown.”  Often,  as  I  think  things  over 
from  a  prospective  of  40  years  in  the 
newspaper  world,  I  feel  that  if  I  were 
allocating  the  stars  in  the  last  big 
check-up,  I  would  pick  out  a  brighter 
one  for  finding  a  wounded  mutt  than 
for  winning  a  big  election  or  putting 
a  bunch  of  grafters  on  the  spot. 

Am  I  sane,  or  just  silly? 

W.  Kee  Maxwell. 

Fullerton  (Cal.)  Daily  News  Tribune. 


NEWSPAPER  VERSE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  am  gathering  material  for  an  antho¬ 
logy  of  verse  concerning  newspapers 
and  newspapermen. 

If  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  submit  suitable  material,  together 
with  all  pertinent  data,  I  shall  take 
good  care  of  the  same,  return  it  in  good 
condition,  and  greatly  appreciate  the 
courtesy. 

There  must  be  a  mine  of  the  type  of 
verse  wanted  in  scrap-books,  wallets  and 
vest  pockets  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  world. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eu  Ives  Collins, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal. 


WEEKLY  “ELEVEN”  NAMED 


Prot.  Casey  Selects  His  "All-Amer¬ 
ican”  Team  of  Editors 

The  eighth  annual  All-American 
Weekly  Newspaper  Eleven  selected  by 
Prof.  John  H.  (3asey  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  School  of  Journalism 
was  announced  this  week  in  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  the  men  who  fill  the 
playing  positions  on  the  mythical  team, 
Casey  has  named  Walter  D.  Allen, 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  as  coach, 
and  Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  Logan 
County  News,  Crescent,  Okla.,  as 
queen.  Allen  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and  NRA 
code  administrator  for  weeklies. 

The  line-up  follows:  E.  T.  Brod¬ 
erick,  publisher,  Willoughby  (O.)  Jjike 
County  News-Herald,  fullback;  Harry 
Taylor,  editor,  Traer  (la.)  Star-Clip- 
per,  right  half;  F.  A.  Robertson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Washington  (N.  J.) 
Star,  left  half  and  captain  of  the  team; 
W.  S.  Harris,  news  editor,  Vernon 
(B.  C.)  News,  quarterback;  Milton 
Fleetwood,  advertising  manager.  Car¬ 
ter  sville  (Ga.)  Tribune-News,  center; 
L.  L.  Newton,  feature  editor,  Lxmder 
(Wyo.)  State-Journal,  right  end;  Mait¬ 
land  R.  Henry,  columnist,  Livermore 
(Cal.)  Herald,  left  end;  Hugh  Ball, 
editorial  writer.  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News,  right  tackle;  Ralph  Bray,  agri¬ 
culture  development  editor ;  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times,  left  tackle;  A.  D.  Gal¬ 
lery,  want-ad  manager,  Caro  (Mich.) 
T uscola  County  Advertiser,  right  guard, 
and  Qarence  D.  Hillman,  community 
service  editor.  Two  Harbors  (Mich.) 
Chronicle,  left  guard. 


FOREIGN  BUREAUS  ADDED 


United  Pres*  Opens  New  Offices  in 
Istanbul  and  Copenhagen 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
by  the  United  Press  that  a  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  news  coverage  facilities  in 
Europe  was  being  affected  following 
the  trip  abroad  of  Karl  A.  Bickel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

The  expansion  swings  from  Istanbul 
to  Copenhagen.  A  new  bureau  has 
been  opened  in  Istanbul  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ferdinand  C.  M.  Jahn,  for 
many  years  in  the  Berlin  office  of  U.  P. 
Jahn  will  be  assisted  by  J.  D.  Quirk, 
who  has  been  U.  P.  correspondent  in 
Turkey. 

Jahn  took  over  his  duties  just  in  time 
to  cover  the  Insull  story.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Insult  on  the  Exilona  as  far  u 
Sicily,  where  Thomas  Cope  of  the  Paris 
office  took  over  the  assignment  to  ac¬ 
company  Insull  to  the  United  States. 

Another  new  bureau  has  been  opened 
at  Copenhagen,  in  charge  of  Frederick 
Laudon,  formerly  of  the  Berlin,  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Zurich  offices  of  the  United 
Press.  He  is  assisted  by  Ole  Cavling. 


In  addition,  plans  are  under  ■ut, 
improve  facilities  for  news  coveraf 
the  Balkans. 


MUST  BE  90  PER  CENT  CORR£| 
Illustrations  of  articles  offered 
sale  in  newspaper  advertisements  bJi 
after  must  be  at  least  90  per  cent 
rect  in  depicting  the  goods  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  words,  “not, 
act  reproduction,”  or  “cut  similsj 
stock,”  under  ruling  of  the  Local  I 
tail  Code  Authority  of  Utica,  N. 
This  interpretation  of  requiretneati 
the  retail  sales  code  by  the  local  i 
thority  is  directed  against  mislead] 
presentation  of  merchandise. 


IPI  REPORTS  GAIN 

International  Printing  Ink  Coq^ior 
tion  reported  this  week  $256,0^ , 
profit  for  March  quarter  equal  to| 
cents  on  256,161  common  shares  aga« 
$109,509  net  loss  in  first  1933  quars 
Ernest  Pittman  was  elected  a  direa 
at  the  annual  meeting,  succeeding 
seph  W.  Viner,  Other  directors  *a 
re-elected. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


The  ctmpUu  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  »nt  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modem  pressroom. 


For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  for 
advertising  and  circulation 
promotion  can  be  msu*- 
keted  most  economically 
through  the  Classified  Ser¬ 
vice  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  The  demand  is 
active — now  is  the  time  to 
advertise. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


Means  quick  production  of  goif 
plates  and  the  eliiainatioo  of  la 
casts  as  far  as  potsibla. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blanketi 
Heavy  Wool  Moulderi 
Light  Wool  Moulderi 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  SizM) 


Space  Packing  Fek 
4  Thicknesses  ■  ■■  No.  25| 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcestor,  Mows.,  U.  S.  A 

CabU  AddrMs  NENSCO 
Woremtor,  Mass. 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  poaitively  set  to  design,  for  close  roister. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itselfmany 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETA/U 

IBVING  TBU8T  COMPANT,  BBCEIVKB  Ui  BQUITT  POB 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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newspaper  guild  formed 

IN  PITTSBURGH 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


constitution,  named  Kermit  Mc- 
jrland  of  the  Press  as  temporary 
hairman  and  Milton  V.  Burgess  of  the 
1-Telegraph  as  temporary  secretary, 
placed  the  document  before  the 
iieeung.  ... 

Xhe  constitution  is  designed  only  to 
a  temporary  organization  and  will 
replaced  by  another  July  31.  An- 
.jtr  committee  is  to  be  named  to  draw 
-laws  and  general  laws. 

The  Post  Gazette  had  the  largest 
poup  of  charter  members  with  44,  the 
^  jn-Telegraph  had  36,  the  Press  12, 
id  International  News  Service  6. 
Membership  in  the  guild  is  open  to 
persons  gainfully  employed  in  the 
itorial  departments  with  the  excep- 
of  those  who  cannot  qualify  under 
constitution  of  the  American  news- 
iper  Guild  which  rules  out  persons 
hose  interests  lie  with  the  employer 
father  than  the  employe. 

Associate  membership  was  granted  to 
ligher  editorial  executives. 

Members  of  the  elections  committee 
re:  Post  Gazette,  Joseph  J.  Cloud, 
omeliHs  McFadden,  Paul  W.  Ramsey ; 
lun-Telegraph,  Howard  L.  Browning, 
■"^urgess  and  Arthur  Chapman;  Press, 
McFarland,  Robert  Taylor  and  Cy 
[King;  International  News  Service,  J. 
William  Theis. 

Marbin  Graham  has  been  forming  an 
l^anization  to  be  connected  with  the 
Guild  in  the  Associated  Press  staff. 


L/* 

ITY 


Guild  Writes  Publishers 

The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  last 
Ifcek  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
jjiiblishers  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo 
met  and  Toledo  News-Bee: 

“The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild,  com- 
losed  of  112  of  the  117  working  edi- 
Drial  men  and  women  of  Toledo,  has 
drected  its  executive  board  to  write 
0  the  publishers  of  the  three  Toledo 
ailies  to  ask  for  a  meeting  at  the 
orliest  possible  date  to  discuss  prob- 
tms  of  mutual  interest. 

“The  executive  board  was  specifi- 
ally  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the 
jpiild  March  25,  1934,  to  represent  the 
pild  in  conferences  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  mailed  to 
fjul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Blade 
ad  Times;  Roy  W.  Howard,  chair- 
Bin  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-How- 
rd  Newspapers,  of  which  the  News- 
iee  is  a  member ;  Grove  Patterson, 
ditor  of  the  Blade ;  C.  K.  Matson, 
ditor  of  the  News-Bee.  and  John  D. 
jito,  associate  editor  of  the  Times. 
The  executive  board  went  ahead  this 
j>tek  in  compiling  data  on  the  eco- 
^ic  status  of  members  of  the  To- 
^  Guild  contained  in  a  questionnaire 
in  by  members  in  the  last  two 
^s.  Information  obtained  from  the 
^tionnairc  will  be  used  in  negoti- 
^ns  with  the  publishers. 

I  Actual  approach  to  the  publishers 
p  delayed  slightly  by  differences  of 
pinion  over  the  objectives  to  be 
pight.  _ 

Requesting  Pay  Increase 

CuvEWND,  0.,  April  18 — The  request 
the  Cleveland  Press  chapter  of  the 
CTeland  Newspaper  Guild  for  a  re- 
jntion  of  the  1932  pay  cut  has  gone 
ftte  New  York  offices  of  the  Scripps- 
r^ard  Newspapers. 

Tne  News  chapter’s  request  for  a 
Mjustment  of  salaries  in  the  editorial 
Wrtment,  made  two  weeks  ago,  is 
we  the  paper’s  management.  Earle 
^in  editor,  who  has  been  absent 
®  the  city,  will  return  April  21,  and 
^  sfter  that  date  the  chapter  will 
L  advances  sought  with 

tl^New*"  R-  Hanna,  Jr.,  president 

lohn  Eddy,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
bH  Guild,  was  in  Qevc- 

^  April  14  and  conferred  with  guild 
at  the  Hollendcn  Hotel 
L,y  conference  of  the  Plain 

Editorial  Employes’  Association 


with  the  paper's  management  was  held 
Tuesday.  Employes  seek  a  restoration 
of  the  1932  pay  cut.  A  brief  settiiig 
forth  reasons  for  asking  the  pay  re¬ 
storation  was  presented  to  editor  Bel¬ 
lamy  and  John  S.  McCarens,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Plain  Dealer  workers  have  not  made 
any  direct  move  to  organize  a  chapter 
of  the  Cleveland  Guild  although  some 
of  them  are  in  favor  of  such  a  course. 

The  Cleveland  Guild  has  287  mem¬ 
bers.  _ 

JACKSON  GETS  NEW  JOB 

Laurence  H.  Jackson,  formerly  of  the 
merchandising  service  field  staff  of  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertismg 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  V—  .M  par  lina 

3  Timaa  —  M  par  lina 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7S  par  Una 

4  Timaa  —  .(•  par  lina 
Count  six  words  to  tho  lina 

Whita  spaM  chargad  at  sama  rata  par  lina 
par  insartion  as  aamsd  by  fraquaney  o< 
inaartion.  Minimum  spaca,  thrao  linaa. 
Tha  Editor  St  PubUsbar  rasarvas  tba  right  to 
claasiiy,  adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Extra  Fine  Bargains  right  now  in  profltabla 
waekllas,  seml-weekllss,  various  ssctlons. 
A  raw  good  dalllas.  Lsn  Felghnar,  Pythian 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapolas, 
Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Honest -to-Uoodneas  Values — Dally,  weekly, 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  South,  Middle  and  Far  West.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Don't  wait,  buy 
nuw.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. _ 


Partner  Wanted 


Wanted — Partner  with  tSO.OOO.  Best  op¬ 
portunity  in  New  England.  Old  daily  re¬ 
built,  now  on  paying  basis.  Might  sell 
complete.  A-659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Lease 


Will  Lease,  with  option,  small  daily  or 
seml-weeKly  newspaper,  where  practical 
years  ot  experience  will  make  possible  the 
development  of  the  publication,  with  avail¬ 
able  funds.  Eastern  xone,  middle  Atlantic 
States.  Address,  Box  A-64S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks,  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  Q.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "bettor  timaa."  Hud¬ 
son  Da  Priest  A  Associatsa,  world's  record 
circulation  builders,  344  6th  Ava.,  N.  T.  C. 
insurance  Campaigns  conducted  on  profit 
sharing  basis  Policies  by  highest  rated 
Companlos.  Write  Allan  Registry  Bureau. 
Harrisburg,  Pa _ 

Bettor  Daily  Nawspapors  In  ovary  aaetlon 
of  tha  country  are  ualng  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlawa  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  aver  before. 
For  quick  dafinlto  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In- 
creaaa  regardlaaa  of  business  conditions  In 
your  field,  wrlta  or  wire  collect  Tha  Charles 
Partlowo  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indlanapolia 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  at  Once  by  small  city  dally  In  the 
South,  combination  machinist,  operator 
and  make  up  man.  References  must  be 
good.  Address  A-648,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Business — Promotion  —  Ag¬ 
gressive  Leader-Producer.  Unusual  back¬ 
ground — all  round  First,  Second.  Third 
class  city  experience.  Employed.  Seek¬ 
ing  better  opportunity.  Married.  Sub¬ 
stantial  citizen.  Interview  at  convention. 
Address  A-636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Young  man  now  employed  on 
prominent  daily  where  peculiar  situation 
makes  future  possibilities  unlikely  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requir¬ 
ing  constructive  salesmanship,  merchan¬ 
dising  knowledge,  unusual  copy  and  layout 
ability,  and  in  position  to  reward  produc¬ 
tion.  Established  all-time  linage  record 
in  major  classifications  In  1933,  battling 
real  competition.  Ten-year  record  and 
references  speak  for  themselves.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  where  opportunity  exists  upon 
proof  of  ability.  A-639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  display  retail  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clyde  L.  Root.  Root  goes  to 
New  York  to  become  district  manager 
for  the  Sunival  Packing  Corporation. 


EVANS  GOLF  WRITER 

Starting  April  23,  ‘‘Chick’’  Evaris, 
nationally  known  golf  champion,  will 
write  a  series  of  daily  articles  on  golf 
for  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
Warren  Brown,  sports  editor,  announced 
this  week. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  or  Solicitor — 7  years 
dally  newspaper  experience  selling  display, 
servicing  accounts;  6  years  local  and  na¬ 
tional  manager.  Clean  proven  record  u 
producer.  University  graduate,  sober,  neat, 
married,  family,  age  30.  Prefer  Southern 
sUte,  Missouri,  Kansas.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  Including  present  employer,  A-i3t, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


All-round  Editorial  Man,  38,  former  editor 
metropolitan  dally,  managing  editor  na¬ 
tional  feature  service,  seeks  Immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Personal  Interviews  with  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  solicited.  Editor,  29  Forest 
Park,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Phone  Larchmont 
1187.  _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Young  man,  alert,  aggressive  and  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  In  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  opportunity  for  future  de¬ 
velopment.  Twelve  years'  experience  with 
two  of  America's  foremost  newspapers. 
Accustomed  to  keen  competition  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  Know  how  to  develop  sales 
staff  to  maximum  efficiency.  Outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment.  Will  make 
small  Investment  If  necessary.  References 
as  to  character,  ability  and  past  achieve¬ 
ments  from  some  of  tho  best  known  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  country.  Employed  at 
present  but  available  on  short  notice. 
Write  Box  A-864.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All-round  Newspaperman  with  ten  years' 
experience  on  metropolitan  papers,  capable 
of  handling  any  desk  or  beat,  is  available 
Immediately;  good  feature  writer;  would 
be  of  espeical  value  to  small  dally:  mar¬ 
ried.  age  30.  A-660,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Manager  or  Auditor— Proven 
newspaper  ability  as  auditor  and  office 
manager  on  dally  of  50,000  circulation;  age 
40.  energetic,  capable,  references.  A-646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Can  you  use  a  man 
who  has  doubled  the  circulation  of  a  New 
York  City  suburban  evening  newspaper  In 
the  past  four  years  In  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field — through  boy  promotion — without 
the  use  of  questionable  methods.  Carrier 
delivery  of  40,000.  Low  cost  In  office  ad¬ 
ministration.  Want  Interview  at  conven¬ 
tion.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  moderate.  A- 
.157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Metropolitan  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culator — Years  ot  practical  experience  with 
successful  metropolitan  newspapers  as 
manager  of  home  delivered,  promotion  and 
maintenance — all  systems;  city  circulator, 
suburban  and  country  circulator  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  giving  him  poise,  bal¬ 
ance,  Judgment  and  ability  to  successfully 
relieve  a  publisher  completely  of  all  his 
circulation  production  and  management 
problems.  Now  employed.  Wants  perma¬ 
nent  connection  where  ability  will  merit 
recognition.  Highest  references.  Corre¬ 
spondence  strictly  confidential.  A-558,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Cirrulation-promotion  Manager,  39,  Chris¬ 
tian,  perfect  health,  now  employed;  15 
years,  evening,  morning,  Sunday.  Plans, 
writes  own  promotion.  Guarantees  results 
at  minimum  cost.  Experienced  boy  pro¬ 
moter.  References  and  record  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  Contact  me  New  York  con- 
ventlon  week.  A-556.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Knows  city,  subur¬ 
ban,  country  and  carrier  distribution;  pro¬ 
motion  campalgna  collections:  small  towa 
and  metropolitan  city  circulation,  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  standard  sise  and  tabloid. 
Available  immediately  anywhere.  Make 
appointment  for  Interview  New  York,  con¬ 
vention  week.  E-504.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified — Increases  can  be  had;  if  old 
standard  methods  have  failed,  you  need 
correct  analysis  of  field  and  increased  unit 
of  sale;  Just  doubled  business  Eastern 
dally.  Uniformly  successful  (formerly 
Smith  System).  A-547,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Executive  —  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Will  be  in  New  York 
A.N.P.A.  meet.  A-526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk,  Rewrite,  Street,  anything;  experi¬ 
enced  man  needs  Job  now.  Referencea 
A-553.  Editor  A  Publlshe.r _ 


Editorial  Writer — Experienced,  virile,  in¬ 
formed,  uptodate;  pert,  quotable  para¬ 
graphs;  can  fill  In  on  copy  desk.  Quill, 
A-528,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — 22  years  metropolitan-small  town 
experience;  edltoriala  featurea  reiiortlng, 
make-up.  Reasonable.  Referencea.  Samplea 
A-535.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Editorial  Cartoonist,  experienced  in  art  de¬ 
partment  management.  Now  employed. 
References  and  samples  on  request.  A-64S, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted _ _ 

Editor,  with  twenty-five  years’  experience 
In  various  phases  of  dally  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication,  seeks  connection.  Applicant  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  editorial  require¬ 
ments  In  towns  or  cities  of  the  smaller 
class  where  the  close,  personal  touch  is  a 
helpful  Influence  and  with  the  broader 
scope  of  tho  metropolitan  dailies.  Appren¬ 
ticeship  of  throe  years  served  with  tho 
Philadelphia  North  American,  followed  by 
twenty  years  with  tho  Yonkers  Herald  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  five  years  as  sports,  social, 
police,  city  hall  and  political  reporter 
and  fifteen  years  as  city  editor.  For 
upwards  of  a  decade  during  the  twenty 
year  period  referred  to.  the  applicant 
served  as  Westchester  representative  of 
tho  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  covering  spot  news  and 
occasional  features.  City  desk  work  In 
Yonkers  involved  supervision  of  editorial 
and  news  copy,  headwriting  and  makeup, 
photographic  and  feature  layouts  and.  In 
large  measure  as  general  policy  consult¬ 
ant.  For  tho  past  two  years  the  writer 
has  been  city  editor  of  the  Herald  States¬ 
man,  a  merged  publication  In  Yonkers. 
References — Frank  E.  Xavier,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  In  Yonkers 
(former  publisher  of  the  Yonkers  Herald): 
j.  Noel  Macy,  president  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  and  John  Rainey. 
Commissioner  of  Licenses  of  New  York 
City  (former  city  editor  of  tho  New  York 
Evening  World).  Address  Paul  Palmer. 

14  Caryl  avenue.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. _ 

Editorial — Experience  news,  editorials,  re¬ 
write;  college  graduate,  single,  30,  seeks 
position  on  owner-managed  paper,  east  or 
mid-west.  Excellent  sales,  merchandising 
experience.  A-551,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Machinist — Are  you  willing  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  real  Llno-Intertype  machinist 
with  extensive  and  unusual  experience, 
capable  of  putting  your  plant  In  "new" 
condition  and  keeping  It  so?  (Union). 

Address.  A-555,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor  Available — One  with  rec¬ 
ord  for  plant  economy.  Now  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  trained.  Also  small  city  experience. 
A1  references.  Now  employed.  Meet  A.N. 
P.A.  week  In  New  York.  A-549,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Newsman,  experienced,  all  departments, 
wants  Job  West  or  Midwest.  A-552,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  able  news,  editorial  writer, 
18  years'  experience;  now  on  big  Ohio 
dally  wants  Job  smaller  city;  capable 
executive,  been  city,  wire,  managing  editor; 
age  42;  wire  A-538,  Editor  A  Publisher  for 
Interview. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
Co..  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale — 16  page  Hoe  Web  Stereotype 
Press,  with  stereotype  equipment, 
cut-off.  A  good  cheap  outfit  for  weekly 
newspaper  or  shopping  news.  For  further 
details:  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Stam- 

ford.  Conn. _ 

One  five  deck  and  one  six  deck  single  width 
Goss  press.  Will  print  single  or  double. 
Blue  print  speed  30,000  per  hour;  net  de¬ 
livery  28,000.  Two  page  Jumps  up  to  48 
pages  on  six  deck  machine  or  40  pages  on 
five  deck  machine.  Folder  cutoff  23  9/16". 
With  little  expense  these  presses  can  be 
converted  to  do  excellent  color  work.  DC 
current,  60  h.p.  motors.  Condition  of  con¬ 
trols,  excellent.  Address  James  Q.  Blake. 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

A//  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer/  Suter  &  Palmer 

BusInassaEstabllshad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Publishers! 


Consult  us  if  you  need  a 
man  for  any  department.  We 
have  a  specially  recommended 
list  of  men  whose  records 
demonstrate  ability  above  the 
average.  Through  our  Service 
you  can  contact  the  man  who 
can  produce. 

Classified  Service 

EDITORS  PUBLISHER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  21,  1934 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


(.Being  a  continuation  of  a  newsttaper- 
man’s  impression  or  memory  map  of  the 
U.  S.  A.) 

G  EX  I  LE  Cardinal  Gibbons,  brainy, 
gracious,  talks  freely  with  a  free¬ 
lance  reporter  in  a  garden. .  .The  grip  of 
the  Sunpapers,  so-called  because  that  is 
what  people  ask  for  at  newsstands . . . 
X'ew  York  fire  engines  sent  to  help  save 
tlie  burning  city,  of  little  use  because 
equipment  didn’t  fit  local  fire-plugs... 
Ered  Purdy’s  Baltimore  World  folds  up 
after  hard  fight  for  life  and  he  confides : 
“I  used  to  think  all  American  cities  were 
alike,  but  Baltimore  is  different”. .  .Gen. 
Agnus,  blustery  little  newspaper  warrior 
. . .  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Frank  Kent  have 
their  say  in  the  bravest  of  all  newspaper 
columns..  .Oyster  beds..  .Publisher  Black 
entertains  W  ashington  correspondents  at 
a  barbecue  and  circus . . .  State  law  which 
actually  protects  newspaper  confidences, 
for  which  many  thanks. .  .Baltimore  Post 
plant  destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  edition 
missed. .  .Arthur  Brisbane  punches  a 
young  Newark  News  reporter  for 
crowding  in  the  press  stand  at  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention,  then  shakes  his  hand 
and  invites  him  to  dinner... A  religious 
carpenter  of  Baltimore  was  pardoned  by 
Pershing  for  bravery  in  action  in  France, 
though  at  the  time  under  sentence  of 
death  for  “conscientious”  desertion. 


McKinley  receives  Mark  Hanna 
at  the  White  House ...  “Embalmed 
beef’.  ..W’e  write  a  serial  on  the  “Mil¬ 
lionaire’s  Club,”  otherwise  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate...  “When  you  are  ready,  Gridley, 
fire !”  Dewey  marries  Mrs.  McLean  and 
gives  her  the  house  a  grateful  nation 
has  just  presented  to  him”. .  .Robert  W. 
Cliambers  has  made  enough  from  fiction 
to  start  a  collection  of  antique  minia¬ 
tures. .  .“I’ve  never  been  kissed,”  says 
Hobson . . .  Persistence  of  propagandeer- 
ing  suffragettes. .  .A  vile  segregated  dis¬ 
trict. .  .Easter  egg  rolling  on  W’hite 
House  lawn. .  .Borglum’s  immense  head 
of  Lincoln  in  Capitol  rotunda. .  .The  im¬ 
mense  and  amazing  scientific  works  of 
the  Bureau  of  Stan^rds ...  Gentiles  fight 
a  Mormon  Senator ...  “Coxey’s  army”... 
Capt.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.  arrested  on  graft 
charges  and  Secret  Service  agents  try 
to  kidnap  Gaynor  and  Greene  at  Que¬ 
bec. ..  Pinchot  and  “conservation  of 
natural  resources” ...  T.  R.’s  teeth  and 
black  eyeglass  ribbon...  Old  “Boss” 
Platt  at  the  White  House,  with  a  bride 
...“Malefactors  of  great  wealth”... 
“You’re  a  liar,”  says  T.  R.,  each  day 
after  breakfast. .  .“Uncle”  Joe  Cannon 
enjoys  publicity  and  will  stand  for  any 
fake  any  reporter  wishes  to  pin  on  him 
...Wright  Brothers  fly  at  Kitty  Hawk 
. . .  Senator  .\ldrich :  “As  sure  as  the  sun 
will  rise  tomorrow,  gentlemen,  your  de¬ 
feat  of  Schedule  K  will  precipitate  hard 
times  in  this  country,”  uttered  only  a 
few  months  before  the  panic  of  1907. . . 
T.  R.  orders  swivel  chair  warriors  of 
the  war  department  to  mount  and  fol¬ 
low  him  on  a  ride  through  Rock  Creek 
park  and  do  they  sweat  and  groan . . . 
Parker  of  Esopus . . .  “Rassouli— ^ead  or 
alive !”..  .Taft’s  reputation  for  good 
nature  and  his  gruff  manners  in  press 
conferences.  He  delays  writing  messages 
so  they  can’t  be  mailed  in  advance  to 
newspapers  and  must  be  wired  in  full . . . 
“Princess  Alice”... T.  R.  hunts  African 
lions  and  quarrels  with  Lodge . . .  “He 
kept  us  out  of  war”. .  .“.\nimat^  feather 
duster”. .  .Rollin  Kirby’s  cartoon  of  a 
pretty  cow-girl  riding  East  with  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  deciding  vote,  captioned  “Pau¬ 
line  Revere”...  “School-master  Presi¬ 
dent”..  .Mr.  Wilson  personally  addresses 
Congress  and  Lodge  thumbs  his  nose  at 
him. .  .Red-headed,  efficient.  Toe  Tu¬ 
multy...  War  fever ...  Brilliant  state 


papers  typed  by  the  President’s  own 
hand... He  writes  fluent  shorthand  and 
insists  it  is  “Okeh”,  not  “O.  K.”... 
“Scraps  of  paper”. .  .The  horror  depicted 
in  news  pictures  from  France. .  .Pancho 
Villa  and  “Long  Jack”  Pershing... 
Mystery  of  Kitchener’s  death. . .Mooney 
and  Billings  sentenced  and  reprieved. . . 
Mata  Hari  shot. .  ..Atrocity  yarns... 
The  thrill  of  anger  over  the  sinking  of 
tlie  Lusitania  and  the  mysterious  warn¬ 
ing  notice  published  in  New  York 
L/craW.  ..Dumbfounding  submarine  war¬ 
fare  . . .  “Wilful  Men’” . . .  -Amazing  mu¬ 
nitions  contracts _ Newton  D.  Baker, 

peace  advocate.  Secretary  of  War... 
New  York  Evening  Journal’s  headline 
of  three  letters  "War,”  covers  first  page 
...Judge  Advocate  General  publishes  a 
notice  to  enemy  aliens :  “Mind  your 
business  and  keep  your  mouths  shut” . . . 
Woodrow  Wilson  wearing  blue  coat, 
flannel  trousers,  straw  hat  with  colored 
ribbon,  walks  unguarded  through  La¬ 
fayette  Place. .  .Tramp,  tramp,  tramp. . . 
A  “bridge”  across  the  ocean. .  .First 
casualty  list. . . Conscientiuos  objectors  in 
Quaker  hats. .  .“Voluntary  censorship” 
...Witty,  sarcastic,  clever,  battling 
George  Creel. .  .Rivers  of  human  blood 
. . .  Gen.  Wood  does  not  sail  with  his 
regiment  because  Pershing  did  not  want 
him... Three  mad  years... The  U.  P.’s 
private  armistice  celebration,  participated 
in  by  all . . .  Howe,  secretary  to  the  as¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  plays 
rummy  in  the  press  booth. .  .Wilson’s 
long  and  agonizing  illness . . .  Harding’s 
magnificent  address  at  the  grave  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  ghosted  by  Jud  Well- 
iver...A  reporter  picks  up  a  document 
dropped  by  a  diplomat  in  the  lobby  in 
the  Pan-.American  building  and  has  a 
“beat”  on  the  American  proposals . . . 
Tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  Chief 
Justice  White  when  he  learns  that  stock 
gamblers  have  been  trading  on  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  leaking  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  delivery. .  .Harry  Daugherty 
parries  an  embarrassing  question  by  as¬ 


serting  that  he  knows  Mr.  Hearst  "per¬ 
sonally”. .  .Harding  tells  reporters  he  is 
going  on  the  “water  wagon” . . .  Silent 
Cal. .  .Sparkling  Mrs.  Coolidge,  toast  of 
the  Press  Club . . .  Mr.  Hoover  explains 
at  a  private  conference  with  editors  that 
the  causes  of  the  depression  were  psy¬ 
chological  and  that  prosperity  is  just 
around  the  corner. . .  Pat  Hurley  declares 
war  on  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force 
and  helps  decide  an  election. .  .Mr. 
Roosevelt  receives  editors  in  a  private 
interview  and  explains  his  program  to 
save  American  institutions  from  “threat¬ 
ened  death”... A  circus  midget  sits  in 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  lap,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  photographers. 


‘TESTERDAY’S  NEWS  TODAY’ 


morning... We  meet  Caroline  Mille 
charming  young  matron  who  has  j* 
produced  the  best  seller  ‘‘Lamb  In  Hi 
Bosom”  and  instead  of  talking  litcraturi 
she  tells  of  her  husband’s  busintj 
struggles  and  the  joy  of  their  two  ^ 
dren  and,  admitting  she  has  never  bee 
out  of  the  state,  says,  “The  sand  u 
South  Geo’gia  is  in  mah  shoes,  and  ah 
nevah  get  it  out !” 


AS”  -Addicks  and  a  long  legisla- 
VJ  live  deadlock  at  Dover. . .Muni¬ 


tions. .  .Dormitory  number  13  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe... Statue  of 
George  Washin^on  carved  out  of  a  log 
and  annually  painted  white  by  the  grad¬ 
uation  dass  at  Washington  and  Lee... 
The  skeleton  of  General  Lee’s  “Tra¬ 
veler”  autographed  by  thousands  of 
students . . .  Carter  Glass  in  an  editor’s 
chair. .  .Apple  blossom  time  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley. .  .“Scoop”  Moore  has  a 
beat  on  the  arrival  of  the  German  sub¬ 
marine  Deutschland,  but  editors  don’t 
believe  the  story  possible ...  A  free  press 
room  dedicated  at  Monticello. 

Amazing  industrial  development  of  the 
Carolinas . . .  Billiard  table  roads  and 
better  schools  for  negroes  than  many 
rural  New  York  towns  can  boast... 
Editor  of  the  Columbia  Record  runs  a 
“most  popular  citizen”  contest  and  W. 
E.  Gonzales,  editor  of  the  State,  is 
elected . . .  The  ancient  State  House  at 
Raleigh  is  an  architectural  wonder... 
Josephus  Daniels  in  an  editor’s  chair, 
all  smiles ...  University  buildings  at 
Chapel  Hill  melt  in  glorious  antiquity 
. . .  Red  clay . . .  Cotton . . .  Long  lines  of 
workers  file  into  a  tobacco  factory. 

The  fast-talking,  eccentric  Tom  Wat¬ 
son,  devoted  disciple  of  Jefferson,  tells 
us  what  he  will  do  if  elected  Presi¬ 
dent...  Tall,  bony,  bald,  kind-eyed,  big 
fisted  Gene  Debs  in  the  library  of  At¬ 
lanta  Penitentiary. .  .An  immense  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Rome  is  backdrop  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  University  chapel  at  Athens 
. . .  Lovely  marble  block  buildings,  glist¬ 
ening  in  the  sun,  house  Methodist-Epis¬ 
copal  Church  Hospital. .  .The  lynching 
of  Leo  M.  Frank. ,  .“Fuzzy”  Woodruff 
. . .  Peaches  and  prettv  girls  in  scoop 
bonnets . . .  Savannah  Harbor  on  a  misty 


Boom  days  in  Florida, .  .AllotmenJ 
three  feet  under  water...  Lori 
queues  of  anxious-faced  people  at  ciJ 
ty  Clerk’s  office  filing  de^s. 
room  towns  and  fabulous  tales  of  suddej 
wealth... Picturesque  trail  along  IndiJ 
River. .  .“Fingy”  Connors  and  LaU 
Okeechobee.  He  cut  finger  off  wh^ 
child  and  brought  it  to  his  folks  cryiri 
“fingy”..  .Glittering  Miami... A  view  4 
the  sea  from  the  News  tower..  .A  bravJ 
little  woman  saves  Roosevelt  and  th3 
New  Deal  by  clutching  the  arm  and  del 
fleeting  the  aim  of  an  assassin... Sun] 
shine  City  and  a  poetic  editor... RidiJ 
in  an  automobile  we  come  near  meetid 
a  taxi-ing  plane  in  headon  collisioo.  j 
Fruits  and  flowers  and  blueberries  as  bij 
as  cherries. .  .Ancient  St.  -Augustine  and 
Herbert  Felkel,  humorous  editor  of  th^ 
Record,  who  once  tired  of  a  standiri 
headline  “Births,  marriages  and  doiti^ 
and  substituted  for  it  a  line  readinsi 
“Yells,  bells  and  knells”. 


•  ‘(^SCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD,  24 
votes” . . .  Iron  and  steel ...  Vast 
plantations. .  .Mr.  Bryan,  Darrow  and 
the  Judge  try  a  monkey  with  their  --rtatj 
off... On  this  ground  we  dream  thd 
valor,  sportsmanship,  cantankerousn^ 
daring  and  triumph  of  Old  Hickoryyj 
“Loop”  Lea... The  moving  stairway  ua 
Lookout  Mountain. .  .Walter  Johnsa^ 
serves  luscious  mushrooms... Stories  0 
the  humble  origin  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs.. 
George  F.  Milton,  liberal  editor 
Jimmy  Stahlman,  natural-bom  news 
paperman. 


Gay  hospitality  and  ancient  liiK-l 
age...Marse  Henry  punches  tM 
cash  register  “no  sale”  key  and  takes  oua 
a  dollar  whenever  he  ne^s  one,  causing 
bookkeepers  to  worry  and  reporters  toj 
laugh.  He  writes  in  long-hand  witq 
pen  and  ink. .  .Mountain  feuds... Cover 
nor  Goebel  assassinated  at  Frankfort.. 
Pearl  Bryan’s  head  found  on  a  fami 
near  Covington. .  .Agonizi^  st(^  of 
Floyd  Collins’  death,  burM  alive  id 
mountain  cave... Derby  Day  and  tha 
speed  with  which  Louisville  papers  rej 
port  the  result. .  .Harsh  treatment  0* 
coal  mine  strikers. .  .Keyhole  peepers  a! 
the  door  of  a  hotel  room  of  Theodore) 
Dreiser. 

A  deputy  sheriff  on  strike  duty  take^ 
a  shot  at  Millie  Morris,  Washinpoo  re 
porter,  but  only  scratches  her  fing«.. 
Paintable  scenery... J.  H.  Long,  printeij 
who  became  a  puublisher. 


Specially  Drawn  for  Eoitok  &  Publishes  by  Johnny  Walbridgt,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Fost-Enquirer.  (IFinner  third  prise.) 


EW.  SCRIPPS,  fighting  editor 
•drives  to  the  office  of  the  uWwktfJ 
Post  with  a  six-shooter  on  his  bip. 
“Boss”  Cox  breaks  life-long  non-talkina 
rule  to  answer  Lincoln  Steffens’  charrf 
that  Cincinnati  is  “the  worse  goveme(| 
city  in  the  United  States”  and  gives 
new  reporter  in  town  a  two-column  « 
elusive. .  .His  office  was  over  a  saloa 
. . .  Long  staircase  leads  to  Walna 
Hills... A  disreputable  newspaperniai 
from  the  East  attempts  to  mulct  a  ne^ 
paper  by  “planting”  a  story  alx^  bii 
wife  on  which  she  sues  for  liW.- 
Screaming  one-word  headlines  of  t# 
Enquirer. .  .McLean  secretly  buys  ^ 
operates  the  Commercial,  his  nwmnil 
rival ...  By  rifling  wastepaper  baskets  u 
New  York,  Hearst  men  tie  Swjoi 
Foraker  up  with  Standard  Oil  pobh? 
jobbery. .  .Gorgeous  spectacle  of  bit 
cinnati’s  night  illumination  from  lo* 
flying  plane. ..  Silk  stocking  reformer 
. .  .Over  the  Rhine. .  .Muddy  waters.. 
Dayton  flood. .  .Columbus  penitentur 
fire. .  .Rockefeller  agents  buy  up  D® 
oil  wells  for  song. . .McKinlevsdoo' 
yard  campaign. . .Smell  of  rubber 
-Akron. .  .Blazing  steel  furnaces 
Youngstown. .  .We  start  our  news^M 
career  delivering  a  Warren  iw*"| 
Chronicle  route. 

(To  be  continued) 
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L  N*  S*  Has  Record  of  Achievement 
Since  Its  Organization  25  Years  Ago 

Service  Was  First  Coordinated  In  1909  As  Separate  World-Wide  News 
Service  For  American  Newspapers — Has  Had  Colorful  History 
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OUT  of  the  chaotic  newspaper  and 
news  association  wars  preceding 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  obtaining  and  disseminating  news 
on  a  national  and  international  scale 
was  a  matter  for  lawyers  as  well  as 
newspapermen,  and  when  personal 
prejudice  and  ambitions  of  publishers 
often  formed  the  keystone  to  enter- 


William  Randolph  Hearst 
prise,  the  service,  which  was  later  to 
be  known  the  world  over  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  was  born. 

It  was  in  1900  when  the  foundation 
was  laid.  Previously  to  that  date  Wil- 
jiam  R.  Hearst  was  publishing  papers 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
These  papers  were  the  two  ends  of  a 
special  leased  night  wire  for  joint  ser¬ 
vice.  The  addition  of  a  morning  and 
evening  daily  in  Chicago  in  19O0  and 
1902,  respectively,  laid  a  further  load 
on  this  wire,  which  was  made  heavier  in 
1904  when  Mr.  Hearst  acquired  a  daily 
in  Boston.  In  1900  the  first  Hearst  day 
leased  wire  was  put  in  operation.  Over 
these  wires  went  the  regular  catalogue 
of  news  and  features,  augmented  with 
wmplete  reports  from  Washington. 
The  foundation  was  thus  naturally  built 
for  a  service  applicable  to  other  papers 
than  those  in  the  Hearst  group.  , 

In  May,  1909,  which  was  25  years 
*go,  Mr.  Hearst  decided  to  develop  his 
own  afternoon  wire  service  into  a  com¬ 
plete  world-wide  news  re^rt.  For 
that  purpose  the  American  News  Ser¬ 
vice  was  formed,  designed  to  provide  a 
fwral  news  report  to  compete  with 
me  Associated  Press,  which  not  long 
before  had  been  organized  under  the 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  United  Press  Associations,  born 
out  of  great  vicissitudes  in  1907. 

After  only  a  few  months’  operation, 
wo  new  organizations  replaced  the 
l^encan  News  Service:  the  Interna- 
“Onal  News  Service  furnishing  a  night 
^oport  seven  days  a  week  for  morning 
•*wes,  and  the  National  Press  Asso- 
ahon  furnishing  a  six-day  report  for 
afternoon  papers.  A  merger  and  re¬ 


organization  in  1911  produced  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  supplying 
both  morning  and  afternoon  papers. 
Changing  conditions  in  the  two  fields 
led  in  1917  to  a  separation  once  more 
that  shifted  the  morning  paper  clients 
to  the  Universal  Service.  Universal 
Service,  however,  announced  in  1928 
that  its  service  would  be  restricted  to 
a  supplemental  and  special  news  ser¬ 
vice. 

Thus  International  News  Service  got 
its  name  in  1909.  The  growth  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  influence  of  the  organization 
since  that  time  has  been  little  short  of 
phenomenal.  When  you  pick  up  your 
morning  or  afternoon  newspaper  now, 
and  read  the  galaxy  of  by-lines  and 
comprehend  the  universality  of  the 
date-lines,  you  have  the  story  succinctly 
told. 

Before  the  World  War  ended  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  subsidiaries 
were  credited  with  about  400  news¬ 
paper  clients.  To  supply  these  an  out¬ 
lay  of  $2,000,000  was  required  each 
year.  Four  years  ago  approximately 
600  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  an  annual  outlay  at  $2,500,000  were 
reported.  Since  that  time  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  clientele  has 
grown  steadily. 

When  the  International  News  was 
established  in  1909  it  was  headed  by  C. 
J.  Mar.  Mr.  Mar  was  succeeded  as 
manager  in  the  same  year  by  Richard 
A.  Farrelly  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Fred 
Wilson  in  1916.  In  1918,  M.  Koenigs- 
berg,  long  connected  in  important  capa¬ 
cities  with  the  Hearst  newspapers,  as 
well  as  with  the  development  and  com¬ 
mercialization  of  their  feature  services, 
took  charge  and  as  president  be¬ 
came  responsible,  for  the  next  10  years, 
for  its  executive  direction  and  policies. 
In  1928,  the  positions  of  president  and 
general  manager  were  combined  and 
entrusted  to  Frank  Mason,  who  had 
previously  represented  the  service 
abroad.  Under  him,  in  the  new  regime, 
were  the  divisional  and  department 
chiefs,  a  business  manager  handling  alj 


Barry  Faris 


business  affairs,  a  general  news  man¬ 
ager  concerned  with  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  report,  a  superintendent 
overseeing  Morse  and  printer  operators, 
a  sales  director  captaining  the  selling 
staff,  a  traffic  manager  for  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  detail  in  the  complicated  wire 
system,  regional  directors,  superinten¬ 
dent  and  news  manager  dealing  with  ac¬ 
tivities  in  their  respective  areas. 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  general  manager  and  editor 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  took  over 
the  presidency  of  International  News 
Service  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Mason. 

Mr.  Connolly  was  appointed  editor 
and  general  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  in  July,  1928.  He 
started  in  the  newspaper  business  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  business  office  of 
the  old  Nezv  Haven  Union.  He  worked 
at  that  job  for  a  year  and  then  en¬ 
tered  the  editorial  department  as  a  cub 
reporter.  He  covered  the  city  hall  as¬ 
signment  and  acted  as  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  World  and  the  New 
York  Sun.  In  1916  Mr.  Connolly  came 
to  New  York  and  obtained  a  job  on  the 
New  York  Morning  Sun,  which  he 
kept  for  four  years,  when  he  went  to 
King  Features  to  organize  promotion 
activities. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Connolly  became  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  all  the  Hearst  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
top  of  the  King  Features  ladder  as 
editor  and  general  manager. 

Barry  Faris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  has  held  that  position 
without  interruption  since  1916. 

Mr.  Faris  joined  I.  N.  S.  in  1915, 
after  ten  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  bureau.  In  1916  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Chicago  bureau 
and  two  months  later  was  appointed 
news  manager,  which  position  he  held 
at  promotion. 

A  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Faris  started  as  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 


George  Hargreaves 


From  there  he  went  to  the  St.  Lotus 
Globe-Democrat,  changing  to  the  St. 
Louis  Republican.  Some  time  later,  he 
went  further  west,  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record.  His 
next  position  was  on  the  Kansas  City 
Post. 

From  1910  to  1911  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  then 


Joseph  V.  Connolly 


going  to  the  Denver  Post.  From  Den¬ 
ver  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Sun. 

The  United  Press  obtained  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  this  time  and  he  came  to  the 
New  York  U.P.’s  headquarters.  From 
the  U.P.  he  went  to  the  I.N.S 

International  News  Service  has  cer¬ 
tainly  had  its  quota  of  news  beats  and 
while  its  officials  are  proud  of  these 
they  consider  them  only  of  momentary 
importance.  Rather,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  the  clientele  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  organization  has  growm 
because  of  the  day-by-day  authentici^ 
and  validity  of  its  coverage.  Big 
names  are  common  on  the  International 
News  Service  correspondents’  lists  and 
the  service  is  known  for  its  acquisition 
of  writers  of  the  upper  strata.  But, 
while  appreciating  these,  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  accuracy  and  dependability. 

For  instance:  The  series  on  “Will 
War  Come?’’  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Pulitzer  prize  journalist,  and  roving 
European  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  has  received  what 
might  possibly  be  the  greatest  public  re¬ 
sponse  of  any  press  association  feature 
in  the  history  of  American  journalism. 
From  educators,  clerics,  men  from  all 
professions,  the  mail  poured  in  praising 
the  Knickerbocker  series.  The  stories 
won  the  attention  also  of  members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  In  order  to  obtain  the  authen¬ 
tic  material  which  was  presented  in  the 
36  articles  he  wrote,  Mr.  Knickerbocker, 
who  previously  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  writing  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 
was  given  a  free  hand.  He  traveled 
more  than  7,000  miles  through  Europe 
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interviewing  dictators,  kings,  and  presi¬ 
dents,  chauffeurs  and  premiers  and 
the  ubiquitous  ’’man  on  the  street”  in 
quest  of  an  answer  to  the  momentous 
question  “Will  War  Come?”  The  arti¬ 
cles  have  become  prescribed  reading  in 
some  schools  and  have  attracted  world¬ 
wide  attention. 

What  name  elicits  more  romantic  re¬ 
sponse  from  newspaper  readers  than  that 
oif  Floyd  Gibbons?  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  Mr.  Gibbons  tells  of  some  of  his 
experiences  and  with  the  verve  and 
vigor  with  which  he  prosecute  his  thrill¬ 
ing  assignments.  He  is  another  one  oi 
the  brilliant  group  of  International 
News  Service  correspondents. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  catholicity 
of  International  News  Service  coverage 
the  name  of  Edwin  C.  Hill  may  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  the  old 
Nezif  York  Sun  reporters,  famed  in 
journalistic  tradition  and  noted  for  hi* 
vivid,  authoritative  commentaries  on 
contemporary  history.  His  “The 
Human  Side  of  the  News"  is  a  running 
commentary  on  current  events.  Mr. 
Hill  is  not  only  known  for  his  writing 
power  but  has  attained  a  wide  popu 
larity  through  his  news  talks  over  the 
radio. 

George  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  the 
I.N.S.  W’ashington  bureau  since  1920, 
is  considered  by  many  editors  today  as 
the  “star”  of  the  nation’s  political 
writers.  He  has  covered  every  na¬ 
tional  political  convention  of  the  past 
20  years,  and  is  a  veritable  “one-man 
news  army  in  himself.”  I  hat  was  the 
tribute  accorded  him  in  a  letter  from 
the  managing  editor  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times. 

Harry  K.  Reynolds  is  manager  of 
the  I.N.S.  London  bureau,  with  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  service  in  the  English  capital, 
and  with  a  substantial  string  of  im¬ 
portant  news  beats  credited  to  him. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  his 
achievements  is  beat  on  the  declaration 
of  the  great  British  general  strike  in 
1926. 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  who  has  inter¬ 
viewed  most  of  the  greatest  men  in 
American  life  today,  is  known  by  many 
as  the  star  reporter  of  International 
News  Service,  working  out  of  the  New 
York  office,  but  with  the  Western 
hemisphere  as  his  beat.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  only  newspaperman  in  the 
country  who  oibtained  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  the  late  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son.  He  has  covered  more  big  Ameri¬ 
can  murder  trials  than  perhaps  any 
other  newspaperman. 

David  P.  Sentner,  a  colorful  and 
interesting  I.N.S.  writer,  has  won  for 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  feature  re¬ 
porter,  assigned  to  major  news  cover¬ 
age.  His  stories  on  the  death  of  Qtl- 
vin  Coolidge  and  the  simple  New  Eng¬ 
land  funeral  ceremony  were  classics. 

Lindesay  Parrott,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Moscow  for  I.N.S.,  covered  re¬ 
cently  the  tragic  end  of  the  stratosphere 
flight  made  by  three  Russian  scientists. 
.^11  were  killed  when  their  balloon 
crashed  to  earth  after  ascending  to  a 
record-breaking  height.  Parrott,  I.N.S. 
says,  was  four  hours  ahead  with  the 
news. 

Guglielmo  Emanuel,  dean  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Italy  and  chief  of  the 
I.N.S  staff  in  Rome,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  handling  such  tremendou^  im¬ 
portant  news  events  as  the  Fascist 
March  on  Rome,  the  death  of  Pope 
Benedict  and  the  great  Italian  earth¬ 
quake  of  1930. 

Tomas  Loayza,  whose  repeated  news 
beats  on  the  Spanish  revolution  and  de¬ 
velopments  since  that  time  have  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  foremost  American 
correspondents  in  Spain.  Loayza  is 
staff  correspondent  at  Madrid  for 
I.N.S. 

James  R.  Young,  staff  correspondent 
at  Tokio,  brought  to  light  one  of  the 
most  sensational  stories  out  of  the  Far 
East,  revealing  an  article  in  a  small 
Japanese  magazine  in  which  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Japanese  Navy  asserted 
that  Japan  is  preparing  for  war  with 
the  L’nited  States.  The  article  escaped 
the  notice  of  other  correspondents  in 
the  Far  East. 

John  Goette,  veteran  in  Far  East 


service,  is  stationed  at  Peiping,  China, 
for  I.N.S.  His  stories  on  the  recent 
enthronement  of  Henry  Pu  Yi  as  Em¬ 
peror  of  Manchuria  portrayed  in  vivid 
color  for  American  readers  the  lavish 
and  awesome  splendor  of  this  Oriental 
spectacle. 

Arno  Dosch-Fleurot  is  a  stellar 
member  of  the  I.N.S.  Paris  staff  and 
one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  cor¬ 
respondents  who  covered  the  World 
War.  He  covered  the  activities  of  the 
.\llied  Armies  on  the  Belgian,  French, 
Serbian  and  Russian  fronts,  reported 
both  revolutions  in  Russia,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Russian-Polish  conflict  that  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  .Armistice.  Dosch- 
Fleurot  is  credited  with  scoring  a  world 
beat  on  the  report  of  the  International 
Committee  Meeting  at  Basel,  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  decided  that  Germany  could 
no  longer  continue  payment  of  repara¬ 
tions  on  the  existing  Young  plan  sched¬ 
ules. 

Davis  J.  Walsh,  sports  editor  of 
I.N.S.  has  risen  to  ranking  among  the 
foremost  sporting  authorities  because 
of  his  clever,  brilliant  and  fearless 
style  of  writing,  plus  almost  uncanny 
ability  in  forecasting  sports  results. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  figured  in 
one  of  the  biggest  “scoops”  ever 
scored  when  he  beat  a  legion  of  repor¬ 
ters  by  24  hours  during  the  famous 
Scopes  “monkey”  trial  at  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  with  his  story  that  the  trial 
would  not  be  halted,  although  a  motion 
to  that  effect  was  then  under  considera¬ 
tion.  His  story  at  the  time  even  sur¬ 
prised  the  presiding  judge  who  threat¬ 
ened  contempt  proceedings,  but  relented 
when  Hutchinson  explained  that  he  had 
based  his  facts  on  information  given 


him  unwittingly  by  the  judge  in  infor¬ 
mal  chatter.  A  member  of  the  I.N.S. 
Washington  staff,  Hutchinson’s  regular 
assignment  is  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Edward  Hunter,  achieved  fame  by  his 
journalistic  daring  in  accurately  report¬ 
ing  the  developments  of  the  late  Sino- 
Jap  hostilities,  often  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  Hunter  caused  an  interna¬ 
tional  sensation  by  his  verification  of 
reports  of  the  massacre  of  2,700  Chinese 
peasants.  Warned  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  fatal  for  him  to  attempt  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  scene  Hunter  worked  his 
way  to  the  almost  inaccessible  spot 
designated  as  the  scene  of  the  attack 
and  found  enormous  graves  into  which 
great  numbers  of  bodies  had  been 
thrown  and  scantily  covered.  His  eye¬ 
witness  report  was  made  a  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  records,  the  only 
newspaper  correspondent  to  be  so  hon¬ 
ored.  Hunter  now  is  a  member  of  the 
I.N.S.  Paris  office,  transferred  there 
after  his  work  in  Manchuria. 

William  Parker,  chief  of  the  Paris 
staff  of  I.N.S.,  scored  during  the  Paris 
revolt  in  reporting  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Premiership  by  Doumergue.  He 
also  is  said  to  have  been  first  to  report 
from  Paris  that  Robert  Gordon  Switz 
and  his  young  .\merican  wife  had  con¬ 
fessed  their  part  in  an  international  spy 
ring. 

Hudson  Hawley,  is  an  A.E.F.  veteran, 
newspaperman  of  years’  standing  and 
one  of  the  four  original  editors  of  the 
S/ar  and  Strifes,  official  A.E.F.  organ. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  that  orginal 
quartette  now  practicing  his  trade  on 
the  Continent.  Hawley  is  Central 
European  Manager  for  I.N.S.  with 
headquarters  in  Berlin. 


OLD  DAYS?  APPLESAUCE,  SAYS  GIBBONS 


By  Flovd  Gibbons. 

This  star  reporter  for  Internationa! 
News  Service,  tells  the  highlights  of 
25  years  as  a  newspaperman  with  the 
world  as  his  beat. 

NO,  sir;  I’m  not  going  to  make  the 
same  mistake  those  great  sages 
and  top-notchers  of  the  newspaper  game 
made  with  me  almost  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

I  absolutely  refused  to  shed  a  single 
tear  over  the  good  old  days.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  corner  any  of  those  brainy 
youngsters  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
daily  grind  and  tell  them  that  all  the 
good  assignments  in  the  world  have 
been  covered  and  that  the  power  of 
the  press  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  old  aces  of  the  quill  did  that 
to  me  and  just  look  at  what’s  hap¬ 
pened — at  what’s  happening  now.  Why, 
they  used  to  look  at  me.  the  cub,  over 
their  steins  and  say,  “Kid.  you  got 
into  the  game  too  late.  All  the  good 
newspapermen  passed  out  with  Dana 
and  Horace  Greelev.  There’ll  never 
be  another  story  like  the  Haymarket 
riots  or  the  blowing  of  the  Maine 
or  the  assassination  of  McKinelv.  It’s 
too  bad,  Floyd.  Just  too  bad.” 

Well,  I’m  getting  around  to  some 
of  the  things  that  began  to  break  loose 
soon  after  those  press  club  lectures. 
But  immediately  afterward  the  hansom 
cabs  seemed  to  speed  up  and  the  tele¬ 
phones  got  better  and  the  typewriters 
slicker  and  the  trains  faster  and  the 
first  thing  we  cubs  knew,  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  table  after  press  time 
wondering  how  those  old  timers  would 
make  out  if  they  had  to  foow  our  pace 
for  a  while. 

It’s  about  the  same  today.  Our 
crowd  has  be-n  through  some  gosh 
awfful  spots  that  looked  like,  and  were, 
the  biggest  stories  of  all  time — un  to 
then.  Mavbe  there  are  some  of  the 
new  reporter  crop  think  we  licked  the 
platter  clean.  But  thev  don’t  realize 
that  maybe  we  are  sitting  back  and 
w’orrving  a  little  bit  over  whether  we 
are  still  fast  enough  to  travel  with  the 
young  crowd. 

We  didn’t  skim  off  all  the  cream  of 
the  news.  Not  by  a  jug  full.  These 
last  twenty  or  twentv-five  years  mav 
have  been  jammed  to  the  gunw'ales  with 
front-page  headlines,  but,  by  jimminy. 


here  we  are,  the  old  gang  and  the 
new  gang  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
biggest  yam  that  eever  did  break  in 
this  old  world.  I  mean  this  complete 
turnover  of  an  age  old  business  and 
economic  system,  yes,  and  even  the 
whole  psychology  and  mental  attitude 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
people.  Right  in  the  middle  of  a  war 
to  make  the  country  safe  for  millions 
of  unemployed  men  and  women  and 
safe  for  millions  of  others  with  jobs 
and  these  who  hire  them. 

Going  over  the  files  all  the  way  back 
to  Dana  and  Greeley.  I  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  that  approches  this  present-day 
storv  of  the  NRA  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  New  Deal. 

Along  about  the  time  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  timers  were 
talking  through  their  hats  about  all  the 
great  news  stories  fizzling  out  and  about 
all  the  great  editors  and  publishers 
becoming  extinct,  th'^re  also  came  the 
dawn  of  a  suspicion  that  I  was  being 
Udded.  These  words.  “The  Good  Old 
Days”  have  never  sounded  the  same 
since. 

I  began  to  notice  that  newspaper 
owners  such  as  William  Randolob 
Hearst  was  making  the  whole  world 
a  chess  board  and  keeping  an  eve  on 
ten  times  as  many  men  as  the  Gordon 
Bennetts  ever  moved  about.  And  when 
they  wrote  editorials,  their  opinions 
were  being  read  bv  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sand  instead  of  little  partisan  groups. 
The  black  ink  began  to  spill  over  pages 
of  advertisements  instead  of  being 
spread  thinlv  over  skinny  little  “an¬ 
nouncements.”  Circulation  was  circu¬ 
lating  in  automobiles  instead  of  hand 
carts  and  one-horse  wagons. 

I  suppose  all  that  impressed  me  be¬ 
cause  the  pay-envelones  were  getting 
thicker,  also.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  all  of  us  cubs  who  had  been 
assured  that  nothing  was  ever  going  to 
happen  any  more  worth  writing  about 
were  finding  out  that  we  had  been 
p'vnped.  The  w’orld  was  still  moving — 
fast. 

I  think  the  first  big  surprise  for 
those  old  prophets  came  when  I  shook 
hands  with  them  after  I  came  back 
from  my  expedition  into  Mexico  with 
General  Pershing  on  the  trail  of  oH 
Pancho  Villa.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  the 


most  important  story  since  the  Maine 
but  it  was  the  first  time  the  American 
military  machine  had  been  taken  out 
for  a  trial  run  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  And  it  was  mighty  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  what  happened  a 
little  later. 

Not  long  afterward  some  of  the  old- 
timers  who  are  now  looking  over  their 
third  journalistic  generation,  saw  me 
off  on  that  voyage  on  the  Laconia 
which  was  interrupted  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  by  a  German  submarine.  Get¬ 
ting  to  shore  in  a  life  boat  and  cabling 
the  story  of  the  sinking  was  a  job  that 
couldn't  have  come  to  any  reporter  in 
the  good  old  days  1  had  heard  so  much 
about. 

And  those  sanguinary  struggles  at 
Belleau  Wood  and  later  at  Chateau 
Thierry  where  the  whole  course  of  the 
World  War  hung  in  the  balance — there 
were  two  newspaper  yarns,  either  cen¬ 
sored  or,  as  I  have  written  them  after¬ 
ward,  that  marked  events  of  more  far- 
reaching  importance  than  any  Greeley 
or  Dana  ever  dreamed.  • 

Then  there  was  the  happiest  story 
that  1  ever  wrote — the  one  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1918,  when  four  years  of  blood¬ 
shed  were  ended  and  the  entire  world 
heaved  its  greatest  sigh  of  relief.  Never 
before  had  so  many  countries  been  sud¬ 
denly  rescued  from  such  an  awful  and 
costly  calamity. 

But  the  next  assignment,  nearly  eight 
months  later,  was  the  most  pitiful.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  signing  of  the 
Versailles  treaty  on  June  28,  1919.  I 
remember  how  Newton  C.  Parke  and 
I  wrote  of  a  celebration  in  Paris  aJmost 
equal  to  the  joyous  festivities  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  but  we  were  to  see  it  as  the 
cause  for  future  enmities,  strife  and 
possible  future  wars.  But  it  was  a  great 
assignment  and  a  great  event,  there  in 
the  mirrored  halls  of  the  old  Versailles 
Palace. 

.\ny  one  of  score  of  yarns  that  broke 
after  that  would  have  staggered  the 
editors  whose  statues  now  grace  our 
schools  of  journalism.  The  speed,  the 
expense,  the  vastness  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  might  have  wrecked  any  of  the 
great  journals  of  the  Eighties  or  the 
Nineties. 

Three  great  stories  coming  out  of 
Russia  since  1917  have  had  a  signifi¬ 
cance  greater  than  any  one  decade  of 
news  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  Revolution,  the  Famine  in  1921  and 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Republics  by 
the  United  States  make  up  in  them¬ 
selves  a  lifetime  of  history. 

I  recall,  as  1  floated  down  the  Volga 
during  the  depths  of  Russia’s  post-rev¬ 
olutionary  woes,  witnessing  starved  bod¬ 
ies  lining  the  banks,  that  I  thought  of 
an  assignment  I  had  covered  in  the 
North  Woods  as  a  young  reporter. 
That  was  the  story  of  John  Dietz.  The 
Hero  of  Cameron  Dam.  A  man  who 
stood  alone  with  his  sons,  against  the 
whole  force  of  a  predatory  industry 
and  against  the  law. 

Russia,  as  I  saw  it  from  the  Volga, 
was  also  standing  alone  in  its  misery, 
against  the  world. 

And  again  in  Manchuria  and  in 
Shanghai,  I  saw  a  nation,  the  under 
dog,  standing  alone,  like  Dietz,  fighting. 
The  importance  of  those  events  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated.  It  is  perhaps 
the  next  big  assignment. 

And  are  the  newspaper  men  of  today 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  old  timer^ 
I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  a  few  of 
them — to  Eddie  Hunter,  frwzing  in  the 
wilds  of  a  Manchurian  Winter  so  that 
America  may  have  its  news  at  the 
breakfast  or  dinner  table.  I  want  to 
take  my  hat,  also,  to  that  brave  camera¬ 
man  wbo  stopped  a  bullet  not  long 
in  Havana  so  that  Americans  might 
visualize  the  Cuban  revolution. 

But  above  all,  in  remembering  the 
dire  predictions  of  the  old  timers,  1 
take  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
when  men  such  as  Josenh  V.  Connolly, 
who  sent  me  on  so  many  of  my  assign¬ 
ments  are  at  the  helm  of  a  news 
gathering  organization,  there  is  i."? 
to  regret  in  naving  missed  the  so-called 
golden  age  of  newspaperdom. 

Good  old  days  ?  Applesauce  1  These 
are  the  days  for  newspapermen. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


My  dear  Mr.  Connolly: 


Hpril  13,  1934. 


For  a  o^uarter  of  a  century  the  International  News 
Service  has  rendered  a  great  nubile  service  to  the  Nation  end 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm  and  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  establishment. 

Your  predecessors,  you,  and  those  associated  with  you 
now  in  the  management  of  this  great  enterprise  can  Justly  be 
proud  of  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid  for  its  future 
building  and  continued  service. 

A  press  associiition,  collecting  and  disseminating  news, 
the  International' News  Service  enjoys  a  prominent  piece  and 
exercises  a  tremendous  influence  in  it.**  field  of  operations. 

That  it  has  functioned  always  without  fear  or  favor,  exercising 
the  responsibilities  for  clean,  factual  and  intelligent  reporting, 
should  be  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  its  builders,  and  Its  world¬ 
wide  staff  of  workers. 

I  do  not  bellfeve  it  would  be  emiss  here  for  me  to  say 
that  I  personally  find  high  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  possible  in  this. land  of  ours  for  anyone  to  establish  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  news  service  and  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  operation 
guaranteed  by  our  fathers  and  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  still 
prevails.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  our  Government  never  has  seen 
fit  to  subsidize  a  newspaper  or  a  news  service  and  I  dare  to  make 
the  prediction  that  it  never  will. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 

rresident.  International  News  Service , Inc. , 

235  East  45th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  International  News  Service,  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  news  collecting  and  distributing  agencies,  celebrates  its 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  this  month,  and  J.  V.  Connolly, 
head  of  International,  writes:  “Please  write  something 
about  the  twenty -five  biggest  news  stories  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years.” 

That  involves  defining  “big”  and  “news”  and  both  are 
uncertain  quantities.  Mere  bigness  is  nothing.  The  great 
pyramid  is  several  million  times  as  big  as  Michelangelo’s 
statue  of  Moses,  but  that  statue  is  more  important,  more 
truly  “big”  than  would  be  a  million  great  pyramids  rolled 
into  one. 


There  is  less  uncertainty  about  “news,”  that  interesting 
word,  made  up  of  the  first  letters  of  North,  East,  West, 
South,  an  accidental  choice  of  letters.  The  word  probably 
comes  from  the  German  neu,  meaning  new. 

Some  news  is  so  big,  that  men  fail  to  see  it,  as  they  are 
unable  to  see  this  earth  on  which  they  live;  only  a  small 
patch  of  it  visible  to  each  of  us. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  that 
was  big  news.  But  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  prime  at  forty, 
when  the  trip  was  made,  says  nothing  about  it  in  any  of  his 
writings,  as  far  as  this  writer  knows.  Columbus  died  not 
knowing  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  it  has  been  truly 
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The  Greatest  News  Stories  of  25  Years — hy  ARTHUR  BRISBANE 


said  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  when  he 
started,  did  not  know  where  he  was  when  he  arrived,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  had  been  when  he  returned. 

The  big  piece  of  news  that  has  happened  during  Inter¬ 
national  News’  25  years  of  energetic  life,  from  1909  to  1934, 
may  be  as  yet  not  understood,  such  as  an  announcement 
by  some  scientist  ahead  of  his  time,  or  the  birth  of  some 
baby  getting  ready,  with  the  combined  forces  of  a  Musso¬ 
lini,  Stalin  and  Kemal  Pasha,  to  do  work  that  will  solve 
our  problem,  as  Washington  did  it  in  the  beginning,  and 
Lincoln  in  the  middle  of  our  present  stage. 


Who  could  have  realized  the  future  importance  of  the 
tiny  steam  engine,  demonstrated  in  Alexandria,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  or  of  Russia’s  oil  wells,  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  as  “good  for  camels 
with  the  mange,”  or  what  it  meant  when  Franklin  with  his 
kite  proved  that  electricity  and  lightning  are  one? 

Really  “big  news”  is  too  big  to  be  appreciated. 


These  “news  events’ 
from  1909  to  1934. 


are  scattered  along  Time’s  road, 


1909 


Lord  Northcliffe  offered  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  a  flight  across  the  Channel. 
Bleriot,  a  Frenchman,  won  the  money. 

Northcliffe,  for  a  trifle,  had  insured  him¬ 
self  with  Lloyd’s  against  having  to  pay.  The  flight  seemed 
impossible.  Thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  could 
m^e  it  now. 


1910 


Important,  in  this  year,  for  millions  all 
over  the  world  was  the  death  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Christian  Science. 

This  writer,  who  has  never  had  any  belief 
in  Christian  Science,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Ekidy’s  admirers,  and 
one  of  her  pall-bearers.  She  freed  many  from  real  suffering, 
and  millions  from  the  worst  of  suffering,  which  is  imaginary. 


1911 


In  this  year,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ordered  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
break  itself  up  into  little  bits,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  one  thousand 
million  dollars,  too  big  to  be  safe.  Standard  Oil  obediently 
split  up,  and  now  each  of  the  little  fragments  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  millions. 

In  that  same  year,  W.  R.  Hearst  offered  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  first  flight  across  this  continent.  C.  P.  Rod¬ 
gers  made  the  first  flight  in  a  plane  that  looks  to  us  now 
like  an  overgrown  mosquito,  taking  months  on  the  trip. 
Col.  Roscoe  Turner  has  flown  the  continent  since  in  ten 
hours.  Progress. 

In  that  year,  China  became  a  Republic.  It  might  have 
been  better  for  China  if  she  had  acquired  another  Genghis 
Khan  to  manage  her.  Ask  Japan. 

Amundsen  discovered  the  South  Pole. 


1912 


The  Titanic  was  sunk,  and  there  was  war 
in  the  Balkans.  The  Titanic  was  big  news 
for  Americans,  because  people  knew  the 
names  of  those  that  went  down.  They 
knew  nobody  in  the  Balkans.  In  the  Balkans,  they  knew 
8nd  cared  little  about  the  Titanic. 


This  was  a  year  of  real  news.  The  World 
1  0 1  War  started,  and,  important  to  many 

^  ^  high-spirited  Americans,  Jess  Willard  re- 

stored  the  heavyweight  prize -h^htin^ 
championship  to  the  white  race  by  beating  Jack  Johnson. 

The  big  news  was  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  by  a  German  submarine,  supposed 
to  have  made  the  United  States  enter  the 
war.  That  supposition  was  inaccurate.  We 
entered  the  war  considerably  later,  at  a  time  when  power¬ 
ful  interests  felt  it  desirable  to  have  the  United  States  go 
in.  Once  in  the  war.  Uncle  Sam  lent  billions  that  enabled 
Europe  to  pay  her  debts  to  important  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States;  money  that  would  not  have  been  paid  other¬ 
wise.  Uncle  Sam  has  not  been  paid,  and  will  not  be  paid. 


More  war  news.  This  country  sent  Per-, 
j  Q  j  A  shing  across  the  Mexican  border,  to  punish 

_ ^  somebody  for  the  bandit  Villa’s  raids  on 

American  territory. 

In  this  year.  Uncle  Sam,  getting  ready  to  make  a  first- 
class  goose  of  himself  by  entering  the  war,  sent  the  German 
ambassador,  Bernstorff,  back  to  Germany. 


We  enter  the  war,  millions  of  young  men 
1  O  1  g  sent  abroad,  lives  ruined  and  lost.  Uncle 

_  Sam  took  up  a  quarrel,  not  his  own  that 

has  cost  him  this  depression  and  will  cost 
one  hundred  billions  more,  for  pensions  and  other  costs. 

The  Russian  Revolution  started  with  the  comic  opera 
Kerensky,  another  “news  beat”  for  International  News 
Service.  In  March  the  Czar  abdicated,  in  November  Lenin 
and  Trotzky  took  charge. 


The  Czar  and  his  family  were  killed.  End 
J  9  I  O  Czars,  probably,  but  autocracy 

_ ^  rules.  You  may  kill  an  autocrat,  without 

killing  autocracy. 

The  German  Kaiser  abdicated.  The  English  announced 
that  he  would  be  hanged  as  soon  as  possible,  although  he 
was  first  cousin  of  King  George.  Instead,  he  has  lived  com¬ 
fortably  in  Holland,  the  German  people  letting  him  keep 
a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  World  War  ended.  And  we  are  still  paying  for  it. 


1919 


Now  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles, 
with  stupidities,  selfishness,  and  conditions 
that  will  guarantee  future  wars,  as  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Germany  in 


1870  made  the  1914  war  certain. 


Most  important  event,  one  to  be  remem - 
I  O^Q  bered  as  long  as  earth  lasts,  was  the  be- 

_  ginning  of  regular  radio  broadcasting.  The 

war  was  only  one  of  many  stupid  butch¬ 
eries,  and  will  be  classed  as  “one  of  the  wars,”  with  the 
seven  years’,  the  thirty  years’,  the  hundred  years’  war,  etc. 
Radio  broadcasting  meant  for  humanity  the  beginning  of 
a  new  intellectual  era  that  will  increase  in  importance  as 
long  as  men  last. 

We  started  national  prohibition  in  that  year,  also.  Heaven 
help  us! 
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The  League  of  Nations  came  into  existence,  but  in  spite 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  United  States  escaped  that  trap. 
In  that  same  year  Woodrow  Wilson  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Democratic  Party  defeated  in  the  nation, 
which  might  have  given  the  Leaguers  “a  hint.” 

Woman  suffrage  became  effective  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  those  that  know  little  said:  “This  means  that 
prohibition  will  last  forever.”  It  did  not  mean  that,  for 
women  are  intelligent. 


Year  of  the  great  earthquake  disaster,  loo,- 
ooo  lost  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  There  is 
sometimes  big  news  in  earthquakes.  That 
of  Lisbon  is  important  to  this  day,  because 
thousands  taking  refuge  in  churches,  and  crushed  to  death 
when  the  heavy  roofs  fell,  caused  many  to  lose  faith  in 
divine  providence.  Silly,  of  course,  for  providence  cannot 
be  expected  to  interfere  with  its  own  laws,  including  the  law 
of  gravitation,  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake. 

With  1923  came  Mussolini’s  march  on  Rome  and  seizure 
of  power.  Some,  mistaken,  said  he  would  be  only  “another 
Rienzi.”  Italy,  choosing  between  chaos  and  Mussolini, 
chose  wisely.  What  she  will  do  when  Mussolini  goes  to 
his  repose,  in  the  pantheon  of  great  Romans  remains  to  be 
seen. 

There  was  amusing  news  in  1923;  that  of  the  famous 
Scopes  Evolution  trial,  sincere  William  Jennings  Bryan 
throwing  himself  into  the  breach,  to  save  Genesis,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  protect  his  own  family  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  descent  from  animals  with  tails. 

Had  Mr.  Bryan  examined  some  of  the  little  prenatal  be¬ 
ings  preserved  in  museums,  he  would  have  seen  that  before 
he  was  bom,  he,  himself,  passed  through  many  stages  of 
evolution,  including  the  fish  stage,  with  gills  open  on  the 
neck,  and  the  monkey-like  stage. 

For  the  first  time,  a  flight  was  made  around 
the  world,  by  United  States  Army  pilots. 
Our  pilots  in  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  world,  and  so 
would  our  air  force,  if  this  nation  would  take  flying  seri¬ 
ously,  instead  of  making  it  a  toy  for  non -flying  elderly 
gentlemen  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Recent  experience  with  air  mail  must  convince  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  that  the  nation’s  flying  force  needs  improve¬ 
ment,  with  one  man  in  charge.  We  put  one  man  in  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  where  our  money  is.  We  should  have  one 
man,  the  best  in  the  country,  in  charge  of  flying,  where 
safety  lies. 


1924 


1923 


Floyd  Collins,  an  obscure  individual,  made 
important  by  the  nation’s  sympathy,  was 
trapped  by  a  falling  rock  in  Sand  Cave,  Ky. 
Such  wide,  intense  interest  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  concentrated  on  the  tragedy  of  one  single,  unim¬ 
portant  individual.  The  handling  of  that  “news  story”  by 
William  A.  Curley,  now  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal, 
then  in  charge  of  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Chicago  American,  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  newspaper  work  on  record.  In  a  few 
days  it  added  close  to  100,000  to  the  Chicago  American's 
daily  circulation. 


1925 


1927 


Lindbergh  flew  from  New  York  to  Paris, 
adding  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and 
proving  that  whatever  nature  does,  man 
can  do  it  better.  No  bird  could  have  made 


that  flight  as  quickly,  or  in  as  straight  a  line. 


1929 


Year  of  the  big  drop.  It  is  not  necessar) 
to  remind  Americans  of  what  happened 
in  this  year.  Their  pocket-books  remind 
them.  But  presently  they  will  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  and  each  will  be  telling  his  friend  just  what  stock 
to  buy  to  get  rich  forever. 


1932 


The  Bonus  Army  marched  on  Washington 
which  did  the  Bonus  Army  no  financial 
gcxxi. 

The  big  news  was  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  at¬ 
tack  on  Shanghai,  followed  by  the  installation  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  Manchukuo  Empire,  under  a  dummy  Emperor,  was 
the  big  foreign  news.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  small  terrier 
worrying  a  fat-tailed  sheep,  you  have  seen  the  Japanese 
Chinese  situation. 


This  was  a  busy  year.  Many  banks  had 
closed  under  President  Hoover.  President 
Roosevelt  closed  them  all,  giving  them 
time  to  turn  around,  and  prevent  wide¬ 
spread  bank  failures  and  dire  calamity.  Uncle  Sam  said 
gcxjdbye  to  the  gold  standard,  and  began  frantically  buying 
gold  for  nearly  double  the  old  price,  something  like  a 
drunkard  swearing  off  and  busily  filling  his  cellar  with 
Bourbon,  Scotch  and  Rye,  on  the  theory  “You  can  never 
tell  what  may  come  in  handy.” 

NRA  came  along,  the  nation  changing  its  slogan :  “THE 
BEST  GOVERNMENT  IS  THAT  WHICH  GOVERNS 
LEAST,”  to  “THE  BEST  GOVERNMENT  IS  THAT 
WHICH  GOVERNS  MOST.” 

Uncle  Sam,  abandoning  the  theory  that  he  must  keep  his 
hands  out  of  all  private  business,  put  hands  and  feet  INTO 
ALL  PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

We  recognized  Russia,  another  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  news  beat,  by  the  way,  and  that  was  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  common  sense,  admitting  that  Russians  have  as 
much  right  to  establish  their  chosen  government  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  this  country  had  to  establish  its  kind 
of  government  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hitler,  the  little  man  from  Austria,  who  had  been  ridi¬ 
culed  for  a  dozen  reasons,  most  of  them  gcxxi,  proved  that 
“You  can  never  tell  what  will  happen,”  by  making  himself 
dictator  in  Germany. 

Prohibition,  having  been  kicked  IN  by  war  enthusiasm, 
was  kicked  OUT  by  common  sense,  and  fear  of  the  crime- 
kidnapping  wave  that  prohibition  bred,  also  by  a  desire  to 
diminish  other  taxes  by  taxing  whiskey. 


1933 
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With  all  that,  three  events  that  seem  to  this  writer  most 
important  among  happenings  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been  omitted. 

The  most  important  is  the  making  of  a  lens  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter  for  a  telescopic  reflector,  that  will 
the  sight  and  intellect  of  man  two  billion  light  years  into 
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space.  That  work,  for  which  credit  is  due  to  Alanson  B. 
Houghton  of  the  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Glass  Works,  involves 
pouring  forty  thousand  pounds  of  Borosilicate  glass,  at  a 
temperature  of  2400  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Many  human 
beings,  strangely,  confine  their  interests  to  this  small  globe, 
which,  soon,  they  must  leave  forever.  A  magnificent 
achievement  is  this  new  astronomical  “eye”  weighing 
twenty  tons,  to  carry  the  thinking  power  of  man  far  into 
the  depths  of  the  universe. 

To  know  how  many  miles  “two  billion  light  years” 
means,  multiply  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year  by  two 
billions,  then  multiply  the  result  by  186,000.  The  result 
will  give  you  the  number  of  miles. 


Recent  discovery  of  insulin,  conquering,  or  postponing 
for  many  years,  the  deadly  effect  of  a  disease  hitherto  in¬ 
vincible,  is  of  great  value,  not  because  it  will  save  millions 
of  ordinary  lives,  that  matter  little,  but  because  it  may  save 
in  the  course  of  time,  some  man  or  woman  whose  health 
and  work  may  be  of  greatest  importance  to  the  human  race. 

Flights  into  the  stratosphere  will  remain  important,  for 
they  begin  the  actual,  physical  exploration  of  outside  space. 
This  may  mean  that  man,  eventually,  will  travel  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  form,  to  our  near  neighbor  the  moon,  or  our  nearest 
planetary  cousin.  Mars,  that  comes,  sometimes,  within 
40,000,000  miles  of  us. 


When  our  first,  primitive  ancestor  traveled  a  few  miles 
from  shore  in  his  hollow  log,  or  the  Phoenicians,  Semitic 
seamen  from  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sailed 
with  no  compass,  out  of  sight  of  land  to  open  the  tin  mines 
of  England,  no  one  could  imagine  Columbus’s  voyage,  or 
a  steamship  like  the  Titanic,  or  an  airship  like  the  Macon. 


For  1934,  there  is  little  to  tell,  except  that  Uncle  Sam 
continues  managing  private  businesses,  banks  continue  not 
to  lend,  because  they  don’t  know  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  security.  Uncle  Sam,  “dreading  inflation,”  is  inflating 
with  bond  issues  that  will  amount  to  thirty-five  billions 
before  the  year  ends,  and  cost  him  thirty -five  billions  more 
for  interest.  He  will  pay  thirty -five  billions  in  interest  be¬ 
cause  he  fears  to  trust  himself  not  to  inflate  too  much  with 
currency. 

What  will  be  the  “big  news  events”  of  years  to  come? 
Shall  we  harness  the  tides,  or  the  power  of  the  sun,  and 
have  free  power,  as  we  now  have  free  air  and  water?  Will 
the  human  race  conquer  its  own  meanness,  substituting 
generous  emulation,  for  mean  competition? 

Will  the  people  have  brains  enough  to  manage  their  own 
natural  monopolies?  Will  they  learn  the  meaning  of  money, 
and  see  how  silly  it  is  to  keep  a  gold  “rabbit’s  foot”  as  prim¬ 
itive  islanders  keep  cowry  shells? 


INTERNATIONAL 

NEWS 

SERVICE 

will  tell  you,  and,  very  often 
will  tell  you  FIRST, 
as  it  has  done  with  important 
news  events  for  the  past 
twenty- five  years. 
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FROM  QUEEN  MARIE  OF  ROUMANIA 


From  Lord  Beaverbrook  j 

I  send  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  International  News  Service  on  having 
reached  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

The  enterprising  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  you  conduct  your  business,  and 
reliable  service  of  news  you  maintain,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Daily  Express  and 
the  Evening  Standard. 

I  send  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  future 

BEAVERBROOK 


I 

lAidL  4ur«r  ^ 
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Prom  Eduard  Her  riot 
Je  felicite  1’ International  News  Service  pour 
son  brilliant  anniversaire.  Par  son  interme- 
diare,  j’adresse  au  peuple  des  Etats-Unis  le 
salut  cordial  d’un  ami  ndele. 

HERRIOT 


From  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Japan 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
International  News  Service  on  the  auspi. 
cious  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniver> 
sary. 

It  is  superfluous  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  marvelous  organization  and  efficiency 
of  the  International  News  Service  as  a 
news  agency  in  keeping  the  peoples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  abreast  of  the  times  by  its 
swift  distribution  of  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  news  on  all  matters  of  universal 
interest  and  significance.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  entire  world  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  its  vast  enterprise- 

I  send  my  most  cordial  greetings  with 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
International  News  Service  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  noble  mission  as  a  vehicle  of 
good  understanding  and  peace  between 
nations- 

KOKI  HIROTA 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan 


From  the  Chancellor 
of  Austria 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  I  beg  to  express  my 
sincerest  congratulations.  Your  agency  has 
acquired  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  a 
very  important  position  and  will  certainly 
continue  to  meet  with  similar  success  in 
the  future. 

DR.  ENGELBERT  DOLLFUSS  From  Northern  China’s  Premier 

1  have  just  learned  that  International  News 
Service  is  about  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  behind  other  well-wishers 
throughout  the  world  in  expressing  my  hopes 
and  good  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  &rvice  in  the  future.  (HWANG-FU) 


From  Admiral  Byrd  in  Antarctica 


FROM  THE  SOUTHERNMOST  HUMAN  HABITA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  WORLD  I  AM  PLEASED  TO  CON¬ 
GRATULATE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
ON  REACHING  ITS  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  AND  TO  WISH  IT  A  LONG  AND  USEFUL 
CAREER. 

(SIGNED)  R.  E.  BYRD 


From  Andri  Mauroh 

I  am  very  happy  at  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  International 
News  Service.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  in 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  and  intelligent  re¬ 
lations  among  peoples  than  exaaitude  and 
honesty  in  the  transmission  of  news.  France 
and  the  United  States,  who  are  separated 
neither  by  memories  nor  by  interests,  can  but 
recover  their  long  friendship  if  the  truth  is 
told  by  both  sides  regarding  the  feelings  of 
the  two  nations.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  for  its  constant  fidelity. 

ANDRE  MAUROIS 


From  Dantilg's  President 

I  am  very  pleased  to  express  to  you  my  hear¬ 
tiest  congratulations  to  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  International  News  Service.  I  hope 
and  wish  that  this  big  corporation,  which  is  of 
world-wide  importance,  should  exist  many 
years  more  and  continue  its  useful  activity. 

DR.  HERMANN  RAUSCHNING 
President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Free  T own  of  Danlzi^ 


From  the  League  of  Nations 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  International  News  Service, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  express  my  congratula¬ 
tions  to  an  organization  which  has  been 
permanently  represented  at  Geneva  almost 
since  the  origin  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  institution 
in  the  world,  the  League  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  impartial  and  objective  news¬ 
reporting.  This  necessity  is  constantly 
growing  greater  as  the  world  draws  more 
closely  together  and  the  problems  of  one 
nation  become  the  problems  of  all.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  it  so  at  the  present  moment 
when  the  general  economic  situation  is 
difficult,  international  relations  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world  are  tense  and  social 
problems  within  certain  countries  are 
troubled. 

Both  the  opportunity  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Press  Associations  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  I  hope,  therefore,  we  may 
continue  to  have  the  coc^ieration  of  the 
International  News  Service. 

J.  AVENOL,  Secretary-General,  League  of  Nations 


From  Poland 

Heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  your  great  news 
organization. 

I  wish  you  future  expansion  and  success 
in  your  wodc,  confident  that  this  expansion 
will  lead  to  further  tightening  of  bonds  of 
friendship  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

J.  ENDRZEJEWICZ 

President  of  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Poland 


From  the  President  of 
Paraguay 

I  have  had  the  pleasure,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  appreciate  the  admirable  effi¬ 
ciency  of  International  News  Service.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  its  organization  to  carry  my  thoughts  as 
the  governor  of  a  nation  to  the  readers  of 
the  great  number  of  newspapers  served  by 
your  company. 

I  associate  myself,  therefore,  with  the 
congratulations  that  will  be  received  by 
International  News  Service  on  the  occasion 
of  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  birthday.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  future  will  be  filled 
with  new  successes. 

EUSEBIO  AYALA 


From  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R. 
My  heartiest  greetings  to  International  News 
Service  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Many  years  of  continued  success 
both  at  home  and  Jibroad!  BULLITT 
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I  congratulate  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  upon  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary.  Its  enterprise  and  the  services  it 
has  rendered  to  journalism  have  earned  it 
world-wide  respect  and  gratitude.  It  can, 
moreover,  count  especially  on  the  goodwill 
of  those  who,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  see 
in  each  achievement  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  p^pl^  3  guarantee  of  peace  and  of 


From  the  Premier  of  Bulgaria 
It  is  paradoxical  to  emphasize  the  stupendous 
role  which  journalism  is  playing  in  modern 
times.  The  power  of  the  press,  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  agencies  is  difficult  to  encom¬ 
pass.  It  is  as  important  and  efficacious  as  it 
is  indispensable  in  the  ways  of  man  and  his 
relations  with  others  and  the  world  at  large. 
Thanks  to  the  newspaperman  we  today  can 
feel  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  events  both 
home  and  abroad.  How  great  a  factor  jour¬ 
nalism  has  come  to  be  may  be  gaged  if  one 
should  for  a  moment  imagine  the  world  awak¬ 
ening  some  morning  without  its  newspapers. 

As  far  as  my  country  is  concerned,  I  am 
glad  and  proud  to  say  that  the  newspaperman 
is  held  in  great  esteem.  Most  of  our  public 
men  and  our  best  diplomats  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  newspaper  staffs. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

NIKOLA  MOUSHANOFF 


From  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Qermany 

My  best  congratulations  to  International 
News  Service  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary. 

BARON  VON  NEURATH 


From  General  Ho  Ying  Ching 
At  this  moment  when  International  News 
Service  is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  I  should  like  to  extend  my  congratula¬ 
tions  and  good  wishes  for  the  future. 

As  Minister  of  War,  it  has  been  my  desire 
to  place  at  the  use  of  your  organization  every 
fwility  for  the  despatch  of  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  to  your  clients  over  the  world.  This  I 
have  done  with  the  confidence  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  would  always  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  faithfulness. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Peiping  Branch  Mili¬ 
tary’  Council,  again  the  various  departments 
imder  me  have  been  in  contact  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  furnishing  the  news  as 
colleaed  by  our  Intelligence  Service,  from 
hour  to  hour. 

In  my  capacity  as  an  official  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government,  and  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  keenly  interested  that  the  world  should 
know  with  full  accurateness  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  my  country,  I  wish  to  thank  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  for  its  long  efforts  in 
attempting  to  paint  a  true  picture  of  the  his¬ 
toric  trend  of  events  here. 

GENERAL  HO  YING  CHING 


From  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia 


Qreetings  to 

International  News  Service! 

What  should  I  tell  you  about  newspapers!  They 
annoy  me  daily,  and  from  this  I  see  how  very 
much  I  am  fond  of  them.  We  had  two  great  jour¬ 
nalists:  Havlicek  and  Neruda;  from  them  you 
can  learn  what  a  good  journalist  is  to  be  like.  He 
must  be  an  educated  and  able  man;  he  must  know 
how  to  observe  and  to  estimate  things.  He  must 
not  be  indifferent  to  anything.  The  whole  world, 
the  whole  present  is  his  material.  To  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  means  to  observe  and  to  recognize  the 
contemporary  life.  I  say,  to  observe  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize:  a  journalist  who  measures  and  cuts  every¬ 
thing  by  the  ell  of  his  political  party  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  preach  or  quarrel.  Surely,  a  reporter  who 
exactly  describes  what  has  occurred  does  greater 
and  more  honest  work.  A  journalist  must,  of 
course,  have  character,  he  must  seek  to  gain  the 
liberty  of  the  word. 

My  best  wishes  on  your  anniversary. 

T.  G.  MASARYK 
President  of  Czechoslovakia 


From  the  Prime  Minister  of  Albania 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  your  foundation  I  send  my  congratulations 
and  wishes  for  many  fruitful  years*  work  in  the 
cause  of  mutual  understanding  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world. 

PANDELI  EVANGJELI 


From  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Qermany 

My  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  jubilee  of  the 
International  News  Service. 

_  VON  PAPEN 

From  Lord  Riddell 
Hearty,  congratulations  to  the  International 
News  Service  on  its  twenty-fifth  birthday.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  news-gathering  agencies  of 
the  wotld,  and  as  such  renders  notable  service 
not  only  to  its  subscribers  but  to  the  public  at 
large.  When  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
I  had  many  pleasant  and  stimulating  relations 
with  the  International,  and  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  skill,  energy  and  ability  with 
which  its  affairs  were  managed.  Long  may  it 
continue  to  flourish  with  imabated  vigour. 

_  RIDDELL 

From  the  Japanese  Legation 
at  Pieping 

Having  been  in  very  close  touch  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  during  the  events  of 
world  importance  for  the  past  two  years,  I 
desire  to  extend  my  hearty  congratulations 
upon  the  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary. 

1  am  conscious  that  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  for  International  News  Service  to  secure 
and  weigh  the  news  emanating  from  such  va¬ 
ried  sources.  However,  I  am  happy  in  my 
belief  that  every  attempt  has  been  made  t** 
cover  the  difficult  situation  with  care,  speed 
and  accuracy. 

With  every  wish  for  the  future  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  I  beg  to  remain, 

S.  NAKAYAMA 


From  Foreign  Minister  of  Hungary 
I  am  glad  to  send  the  International  News 
Service  a  line  of  congratulation  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

The  International  News  Service  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  the  interchange  of  spiritual 
life  and  in  establishing  close  relations  between 
all  nations.  In  the  present  state  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  enlightened  public  opinion  is  a 
very  powerful  faaor  for  advancing  the  world 
towards  more  satisfactory  conditions.  In  work¬ 
ing  for  it,  the  International  News  Service  will 
do  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
humanity.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  sending 
you  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  career. 

KALMAN  KANYA 
Foreign  Minister  of  Hungary 


From  China’s  Great  Military  Leader 

May  I  be  one  of  the  first  and  heartiest  in  my 
felicitations  to  International  News  Service 
upon  its  twenty-fifth  birthday. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  take  this  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  to  reiterate  my  appreciation, 
expressed  upon  other  occasions,  for  the  thor¬ 
ough,  impartial  and  keen  manner  in  which 
your  organization  dealt  with  the  historic 
events  in  Manchuria. 

Such  aaive  and  truthful  handling  of  a  great 
story  must  needs  guarantee  as  fine  a  future  for 
International  News  Service  as  it  has  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years.  That  is  my  wish 
for  your  organization. 

MARSHAL  CHANG  HSUEH-LIANG 
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NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 


230  SOUTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


MANAOINO  eOlTOR 


April  14,  1934 


BARRY  PARIS,  ESQ., 

International  News  Service, 
New  York  City. 


Dear  Mr.  Paris: 


As  a  newspaperman  w'ho  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  International  News 
Service  since  its  birth,  permit  me  to  extend  my  congratulations  on  its  25th  birthday. 

Though  never  directly  affiliated  with  your  splendid  organization  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  its  remarkable  progress  because  of  my  position  on  newspapers  which  have 
depended  solely  on  the  I.N.S.  for  coverage  of  world  events. 

Others  will  probably  recall  in  detail  some  of  your  notable  news  beats  and 
how  wonderful  your  record  is  in  that  respect. 

In  my  opinion  however,  more  worthy  of  emphasis  is  your  reliable  service  day 
by  day  on  straightaway  news,  always  covering  the  important  news  intelligently,  accurately 
and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  interestingly  and  entertainingly.  You  have  faithfully  lived  up 
to  your  slogan  “GET  IT  PIRST,  BUT  PIRST  GET  IT  RIGHT.” 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  as  an  editor  is  more  eloquent  than  columns  of  praise. 

In  the  last  23  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  editor  of  three  news¬ 
papers: 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  HERALD 


which  had  twice  the  circulation  of  its  nearest  competitor. 


THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

which,  selling  at  3c  against  the  2C  price  of  its  competitors,  led  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  by  150,000. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 

which,  despite  mergers  and  eliminations  of  the  oppositions,  has  through  the 
years  maintained  a  steady  lead  of  anywhere  from  200,000  to  300,000  over  its 
nearest  competitor. 


These  records  were  reached  when  these  three  papers  RELIED  ENTIRELY 
ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  POR  THE  NEWS  OP  THE  WORLD. 
They  subscribed  to  no  other  outside  news  service  of  any  kind. 

May  you  continue  to  grow  and  increase  your  supremacy  through  the  years 


to  come. 


Yours  sincerely. 


EDITOR. 
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San  Francisco 

1 

ngratulations  to  the  International 
Krtn  Service  upon  ita  twenty-fifth 
Lversary.  My,  how  time  flies!  It 
^nly  doesn’t  seem  twenty -five 
but  the  fact  that  our  first  In- 
J^tional  News  Service  contract - 
«hich  was  the  first  afternoon  leased 
brought  to  Texas,  by  the  way- 
vM  made  in  1910  shows  your  organi- 
nbon  is  not  only  at  the  quarter  of  a 
jentury  mark  but  that  our  paper  has 
bea  one  of  your  subscribers  for  that 
|«Hth  of  time. 

We  have  found  the  service  satisfac¬ 
tory;  have  been  happy  to  note  its 
[Steady  improvement;  and  our  relations 
with  you  and  your  organization  have 
(Iways  been  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Bat  wishes. 

J.  M.  NORTH,  Jr.,  Editor 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Congratulations  on  twenty -fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  International  News  Service. 

We  have  been  using  the  Service  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  We  find  par¬ 
ticularly  ita  colorful  reporting  of  out¬ 
standing  domestic  news  breaks  of  real 
value  to  our  news  editors  in  rounding 
out  our  coverage  of  important  events. 

Best  regards, 

GARDNER  COWLES,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


The  Nashville  Banner  congratulates 
the  International  News  Service  on  its 
twenty-fifth  aimiversary. 

For  seventeen  of  these  twenty-five 
years,  the  Banner  has  been  a  client  of 
International  News  Service.  During 
this  period,  we  have  enjoyed  the  most 
cordial  and  satisfactory  relationships, 
and  I  am  personally  happy  to  add  this 
word  of  appreciation  of  the  fine  service 
which  your  organization  has  always 
given  us. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  International  News  Service  is 
the  splendid  Washington  coverage  by 
George  Holmes.  He  ranks  among  the 
top-notch  reporters  of  all  the  capitals 
of  the  world. 

His  keen  insight  into  national  and 
international  affairs,  his  close  contact 
with  men  in  public  life,  and  his  ability 
to  tell  in  terms  understandable  to 
everybody  the  in’s  and  out’s  of  things 
St  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
Bade  his  stories  for  the  International 
News  Service  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  Banner’s  comprehensive  news 
coverage. 

Again,  let  me  offer  heartiest  congra¬ 
tulations  on  this— the  silver  anniver- 
•sty  of  International  News  Service. 

JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 
President 
Nashville  Banner 


l  am  very  glad  to  express  my  appre- 
ostion  of  the  good  service  which  the 
mtemational  News  Service  has  been 
giving  us.  Congratulations  and  best 
Wishes. 

GROVE  PATTERSON 
Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Hearty  congratulations  to  excellent 
News  Service  on  a  5th  aaniversary. 
Experience  throughout  the  country  is 
convincing  evidence  of  its  value.  Fre¬ 
quently  I-N-S  has  outstripped  compe¬ 
tition  regarding  time  and  character  of 
material.  On  very  few  cxxasions  has  it 
been  behind  proving  it  is  as  human  as 
it  is  excellent.  Best  wishes  for  many 
more  birthdays  and  hearty  handshsdce 
to  hard  working  personnel. 

JOSEPH  MULCAHY 
Managing  Editor 
San  Frartciaco  CsdI-Bulletin 


It  is  particularly  interesting  to  me  to 
know  that  International  News  Service 
this  year  is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  came  to 
St.  Louis  and  shortly  thereafter  on  the 
staff  of  The  Star,  worked  in  the  news 
department  as  one  of  the  copy  readers 
who  in  those  days  handled  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  report,  supplied 
then  as  now,  to  our  paper.  One  Morse 
wire  brought  the  report,  limited  to 
eight  hours  a  day,  with  one  operator 
punching  away  at  his  “mill”  to  take  it 
for  us.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the 
average  day  report  was  about  13,000 
or  14,000  words.  Today  International 
News  Service  sends  around  100,000 
words  daily. 

I  watched  with  interest  the  first  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  office  with  the  Mork- 
rum,  the  daddy  of  present-day  auto¬ 
matic  printers.  The  men  then  in  charge 
of  International  News  Service  sent  a 
crew  out  here  to  our  shop  and  set  up 
the  Morkrum  printers.  Results  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory  but  a  day 
finally  came  when  the  automatic  print¬ 
er  justified  everything  International 
News  Service  tried  to  do  with  it  for 
clients  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you  and  your 
associates  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Certainly  the  willingness  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  to  experiment  with 
new  and  better  methods  augurs  well 
for  the  future  just  as  it  has  contributed 
to  your  development  in  the  past. 

FRANK  W.  TAYLOR,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 


The  Times-Star  sends  its  best  wishes 
to  the  Intematioqpl  News  Service  on 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

During  many  years  of  association 
The  Times-Star  has  always  found  the 
International  News  Service  staff  eager 
to  please  and  always  ready  to  go  out  of 
the  beaten  path  in  quest  of  live  news 
and  features.  No  better  evidence  of 
this  could  be  cited  than  the  recent 
series  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker  dealing 
with  prospects  of  war  or  peace  in 
Europe. 

The  Times-Star  appreciates  also  the 
promptness  with  which  International 
News  Service  has  always  kept  on  the 
alert  for  items  of  special  interest  to  our 
territory.  In  our  dealings  with  your 
New  York  and  Columbus  bureaus  we 
have  always  found  them  obliging  and 
courteous.  Congratulations  on  your 
past  and  best  wishes  for  your  future. 

HULBERT  TAFT 
Editor,  Cincinnati  Times-Star 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  The  Herald- 
Post  please  allow  me  to  offer  our  sin¬ 
cere  congratulations  to  International 
News  Service  on  the  occasion  of  its 
twenty-fifth  birthday. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  handled 
International  News  Service  copy  over 
a  period  of  years,  the  word  SERVICE 
in  your  name  really  stands  for  some¬ 
thing. 

I  have  always  found  that  Interna¬ 
tional  News  provides  SERVICE  first 
and  asks  questions  later,  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  a  modem 
daily  NEWSpaper. 

The  Herald-Post  uses  International 
News  Service  exclusively,  which  means 
that  we  have  complete  world  -  wide 
news  coverage. 

Here’s  wishing  you  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day. 

R.  E.  ROBERTS 

Editor 

Louisville  Herald-Post 


FROM 

GREAT 

BRITAIN 


EI0  V 


LORD  ROTHERMERE 
of  T he  Daily  Mail 

Sincere  congratulations  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  International  News 
Service.  During  the  most  eventful 
quarter -century  in  the  history  of  man, 
your  agency  has  always  been  in  the 
front  rank  of  world-news  services.  I 
hope  it  will  long  continue  to  operate  as 
a  link  of  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world. 

ROTHERMERE 


For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  bwn 
served  by  International  News  Service, 
its  vivid,  crisp,  well-written  stories 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  our 
readers.  We  cannot  commend  too  high¬ 
ly  the  swiftness  of  its  gathering  and 
dispatch  of  news. 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 
Salt  Lake  City 


Cedar  Rapids 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  has  found 
the  International  News  Service  effi¬ 
cient,  prompt  and  always  willing  to 
co-operate  in  every  way.  The  Service 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  broad¬ 
ened  in  recent  years. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  your 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  extend 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

VERNE  MARSHALL.  Editor 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Gazette 


It  is  a  personal  satisfaction  to  offer 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  International  News  Service  on  its 
twenty-fifth  birthday. 

Since  the  very  start  it  seems  that  I 
have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  its 
activities  during  my  many  years  in  the 
Hearst  Service.  In  cities  over  the  land 
I  have  had  experience  with  its  growth 
in  the  extent  of  operations  but  even 
more  with  its  enterprise,  thoroughness, 
and  above  all,  accuracy. 

The  Chicago  American  is  happy  to 
felicitate  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  on  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  par¬ 
ticularly  because  it  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  this  paper.  Best 
of  all,  the  International  News  Service 
is  always  getting  better. 

F.  J.  McCarthy 

Managing  Editor,  Chicago  American 


The  Syracuse  Joumal-American  sends 
congratulations  to  the  International 
News  Service  on  its  asth  anniversary. 
This  newspaper  utilizes  only  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  Our  evening 
competitor  has  several  wire  services. 

The  answer  is  entirely  in  favor  of 
our  exclusive  use  of  International  News 
Service.  The  circulation  of  our  paper 
daily  is  16,000  more  than  our  evening 
competitor,  and  on  the  Sunday  edition 
our  circulation  is  35,000  more  than  the 
second  paper,  and  our  circulation  is 
44,000  more  than  the  third  Sunday 
paper. 

HARVEY  D.  BURRILL 
Publisher 
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The  silver  anniversary  of  International 
News  Service  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  accurate  and  impartial  news 
is  of  great  importance. 

Your  news  service  has  been  coming 
to  my  paper  for  some  time.  Since  inau¬ 
gurating  a  foreign  cable  service  and 
special  foreign  department,  we  have 
been  able  to  attract  many  thousands  of 
new  readers  who  are  interested  in  world 
affairs.  A  few  years  ago  our  people 
were  more  concerned  with  events  of  a 
domestic  nature  but  since  the  Manchu¬ 
rian  and  League  of  Nations  problems, 
the  World  Economic  Conference  and 
the  inauguration  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  have 
foreign  opinion  on  international  events. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  editors  of 
your  press  association  for  their  very 
fine  news  service  and  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  these  tense  days  of 
world  news  and  severe  newspaper  com¬ 
petition.  I  should  like  to  be  present 
at  your  newspaper  editors’  party  and 
meet  American  editors  and  publishers, 
as  I  have  never  been  in  the  United 
States.  However,  in  my  absence,  please 
accept  my  sincere  expression  of  good¬ 
will  between  America  and  Japan. 

May  you  continue  in  your  policy  of 
independence  in  news  reporting. 

MATSUTARO  SHORIKI 
President 

Tokyo  Yoaiiuri  Shimbun 


Wichita 


The  Wichita  Beacon  heartily  congratu¬ 
lates  International  News  Service  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  completing  a 
quarter  century  of  service  to  the  press 
and  to  the  people.  International  News 
Service  has  contributed  an  important 
chapter  to  the  history  of  American 
newspapers  through  employment  of 
able  writers,  introduction  of  distinct 
features  and  through  progressive  man¬ 
agement  and  enterprise. 

The  Beacon  wishes  this  splendid 
organization  continued  progress  and 
prosperity. 

M.  M.  LEVAND 
Publisher,  Wichita  Beacon 


Worcester 


We  value  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  The  Gazette  has  been 
using  for  many,  many  years.  It  is  alert 
and  alive  and  fast.  Feature  articles  are 
always  attractive.  We  particularly  like 
the  style  in  which  International  News 
Service  stories  are  written.  Many  of 
your  signed  writers  are  newspapermen 
of  ability,  excelled  by  none  and  equaled 
by  few  a^  their  brilliant  writings  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Congratulations  to  you  and  your  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  in  this  twenty-fifth 
aimiversary  year! 

J.  C.  DE  WOLF,  Associate  Editor 
Worcester  Telegram 
Evening  Gazette 


FROM  JAPAN 
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FROM  POLAND 


Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 


We  hope  that  in  future  our  associa¬ 
tion  with  your  splendid  organization 
will  be  as  perfect  as  at  present. 

Ajencja  Telegrahczna  Express 


FROM  GERMANY 

From  Munich s  Greatest  Paper 


The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nxhrichten, 
largest  newspaper  in  Southern  Ger¬ 
many,  gladly  joins  in  congratulations 
to  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

By  making  use  daily  of  your  world 
spanning  and  unbiased  news  service  we 
believe  to  serve  not  only  the  interests 
of  our  concerns  but  also  the  friendly 


relations  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  We  hold  that  a  continu¬ 
ous  vivid  exchange  of  news  is  possible 
only  between  two  befriended  nations. 

Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten 
Publishers  Knorr  S'  Hirth 
Munich 

DR.  GISLHER  WIRSING 


From  Three  Great  German  Editors 


The  managers  of  the  three  Scherl 
papers,  the  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Tag  and  Nachtausgabe,  desire  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  most  sincerely  on  the  occasion  of 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  with  best 
wishes  for  a  further  beneficial  coopera¬ 
tion-beneficial  for  our  two  concerns, 
for  our  nations  and  with  good  will  for 
the  whole  world. 

The  International  News  Service  is 
and  wants  to  be,  a  mediator  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  truth  from  nation  to  nation. 
In  good  and  bad  days  we  have  expe¬ 
rienced,  over  here  and  over  there,  how 


For  many  years  during  its  existence  of 
twenty-five  years  the  International 
News  Service  has  been  linked  up  with 
our  house  through  its  work,  the  nature 
of  which  not  only  establishes  a  mate¬ 
rial  relation,  but  through  its  reliability 
and  veracity,  also  a  relation  of  a  moral 
character. 

The  world  experienced,  through  bad 
or  good  aftermaths,  what  tremendous 
importance  must  be  attached  to  mutual 
understanding  between  nations.  To 
contribute  to  such  an  understanding 
has  been  and  still  is  the  moral  essence 
of  the  comprehensive  work  carried  on 
by  International  News  Service  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  for  the  benefit 
of  mutual  relations  of  the  nations  and 
for  knowledge  of  each  other.  This  work 
was  carried  on  with  full  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  whoever  presents  the 
case  of  his  own  people,  cleanly  and 
truthfully,  at  the  same  time  best  serves 
mankind. 

In  this  spirit  we  hope  for  further 
prolonged,  friendly,  material  and  ideal 
connections  with  you. 

AUGUST  SCHERL,  G.m.b.H. 

(signed)  KLITZSCH 


indispensable  such  a  mediation  is  and 
how  terrible  it  is  whenever  it  fails  to 
.  function.  This  should  prompt  us  to 
create,  through  knowledge  and  truth,  a 
still  closer,  stronger,  faultless  net 'of 
cooperation  and  connections. 

The  work  of  the  International  News 
Service  seems  to  us  to  be  a  valuable 
and  important  contribution  for  the 
solution  of  this  task  which  confronts 
mankind. 

ERICH  METZGER 
Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger 
FRITZ  LUCKE,  Nachtausgabe 
E.  SCHWARZER,  Der  Tag 


L.  KLITZSCH,  General  Manager 
of  August  Scherl  Publications 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  learn  tl^ 
International  News  Service  is  cck 
brating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.! 
heartily  congratulate  the  Service  iqn 
the  remarkably  rapid  growth  of  -yea 
organization  during  its  quarter  centny 
of  establishment  and  do  hope  that  tk 
rate  of  growth  will  be  maintained  la 
coming  years. 

Being  situated  so  far  from  the  c» 
ters  of  modem  culture  and  world  (k- 
ings  in  general  on  both  sides  of  tk 
Pacific,  slight  neglect  on  our  part  h 
keep  in  touch  with  them  would  foia 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  to  be  left  l» 
hind,  resulting  in  the  failure  of  oa 
people  and  the  peoples  on  the  otkr 
side  to  understand  each  other.  We  a- 
deavor  to  serve  our  people  by  fumuk- 
ing  news  of  the  world,  sometimei  k 
the  extent  that  some  people  regad 
overdone.  Although  we  dispatch  oa 
own  corresptondents  to  important  dtia 
of  the  world,  service  of  news  agenaa 
is  quite  important  and  deeply  appt^ 
dated. 

International  News  Service  fumulia 
news  of  a  distinct  nature.  It  has  bees 
ready  to  cooperate  with  us  withoot 
which  the  value  of  service  depredata 
almost  to  nothing.  We  are  happy  that 
your  organization  is  represent  ia 
Japan  by  such  an  active  and  popular 
young  man  as  Mr.  Young,  who  it  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  Jimmy  among  newt- 
papermen  here. 

SHINGORO  TAKAISHI 
Editor-in-Chiei 
The  Tokyo  Niclu-Nkti 
The  Osaka  Mainkhi 


FROM  I 
CANADA 

Some  years  of  the  closest  contact  with 
International  News  Service  have  only 
increased  our  previously  held 
opinion  of  the  human  interest  contest 
of  your  news  report. 

To  catch  the  colorful  feature  aiil 
to  interpret  the  hidden  drama,  are  pre¬ 
eminently  International  News  Serrice 
virtues. 

Many  happy  returns. 

JOHN  R.  HERON 
The  Toronto  Stm 


FROM 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

I  have  always  admired  Intematioaal 
News  Service  for  its  honest,  indepen¬ 
dent  treatment  of  the  world’s  n^ 
This  important  factor,  combined  with 
speedy  service,  has  placed  “ 
enviable  position  in  the  ranks  <rf  the 
world’s  great  news -gathering  organ*' 
tioru. 

I  extend  to  the  staff  my  si^<^ 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  the 
future. 

NATALIO  BOTANA 
Editor  and  Publisher  Critics 
Buenos  Airss 
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